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A hundred thousand cheerful fountains 


invite you... to make it yours 
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Drop in at a cheerful soda fountain— around the corner from anywhere. _ 
You relax. And ice-cold Coca-Cola imparts a tingling, delicious taste _ 
and a cool, wholesome after-sense of refreshment. Such is the pause that = 
refreshes. You come up smiling and are off to a fresh start. 7 Coca-Cola sy 


is good things from 9 sunny climes poured into a single glass— pure as sun- 


bec 
met 


light. It fills such a natural want and sucha natural need, an average for the pe 
whole year of over 9 million a day are served. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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investment I've ever made 


RITANNICA owners tell us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. Using 
the Britannica daily, they are con- 
vinced that this is so. 


Not only in entertainment and 
in practical usefulness, but often in 
actual ‘“‘dollars and cents” value, 
the Britannica pays for itself over 
and over again. 


Every time the Britannica is 
consulted, it offers authoritative 
information—and unless you are 
informed, these days, you are hand- 
icapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 

A mother says she realizes her 
helplessness and inadequacy as a 
parent most of all when her child 
asks her questions about school 
work. “I ought to be able to help 
but I can’t,” the mother says. 
“There is no reference library near 
our home—and besides, very often, 
it isn’t possible to rush off to the 
library whenever a question needs 
to be answered. 


“I am buying the Britannica 
because it seems the only way to 
meet what is to me a difficult and 
embarrassing situation.” 


The Britannica, for this woman 
and her child, has been an invest- 
ment of no uncertain advantage. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


it will help you in many 
unexpected ways 


Other owners tell similar stories: 
Howacamping party was equipped 
under the advice of the Britannica; 
how a lawyer won his case because 
of certain data quickly found in 
the Britannica; how inexperienced 
settlers in the Carolinian hills 
made themselves comfortable by 
first consulting the Britannica. 


How a child’s suffering was 
eased until the doctor’s arrival— 
practical information in the Bri- 
tannica having guided its parents 
in an emergency; how a roof was 
repaired; how knowledge of a 
country’s resources secured in the 
Britannica prevented an unwise 
investment. 


In these and thousands of other 
instances people write us that the 
Britannica is the best investment 
they ever made. 


The range of the Britannica’s 
usefulness to men, women and 
children in this 14th Edition is 
limitless. No subject under the 
sun is neglected by the 3,500 
authorities contributing to the 
Britannica. 


How fo use your credit profitably 
$5 down and $5 a month 
If it is not convenient for you to 


pay cash in full for the books, why 
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BRITANNICA say: 


“It’s the best 


not use your credit and take ad- 
vantage of the installment plan of 
buying? There is never a better time 
to buy the Britannica than now. 


Considering its size and author- 
ity and the beauty of its text and 
illustration, the Britannica is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia you 
can buy. How long, however, con- 
ditions will permit us to continue 
this low price is a difficult question 
to answer. No one knows. 


Consequently, we advise you to 
buy immediately—under the easy 
payment plan if you wish—which 
allows you a legitimate use of your 
credit.As little as $5 down will bring 
the set to you, and $5 a month over 
a short period enables you to have 
the immediate use of this highly 
useful set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A booklet 
by return mail gives you complete de- 
tails about the Britannica, the easy 
thrift plan and the low prices. 
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Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“Tt is the best investment in books I ever 
made. A public library in the home, and 
a lifetime of reading with pleasure and 
achievement combined.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

“One of the first things we must have for 
ourselves as well as our children is some 
kind of general reference library, and I 
find that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
fills this need admirably.” 


Mrs. G. H. Newport, Dixonville, Oregon 

“We are so delighted with them, the 
children spend hours every day reading. 
Instead of asking me questions, they go 
to the books to find the answer.” 


Send For Free Booklet 


Learn more about the new Britannica 
today. Fill out the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. We will send you by return mail 
a large booklet free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, and containing a 
full description of the 24 volumes of the 
Britannica, its 3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 illustrations, many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will learn about the low 
prices. Mail the coupon now. No obligation. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


of many dollars. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest 
Britannica, together with low price offer representing a saving 
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Cover to Cover 


W ELL, what do you think of the announcements that we promised you last month? 
You get your first idea of them from the cover. Turn to the editorial page and you 
can learn about them in more detail. 


BOYS’ LIFE for ten cents! 

We expect you, we want you, to be enthusiastic about that. Naturally. BOYS’ 
LIFE for a dime! Only half as hard for you to afford as it was before. 

Not dal/f of BOYS’ LIFE for half the price, either. The same magazine that you’ve 
been getting for twenty cents. Look this issue through carefully, if you want to prove 
it. And the next issue—and the next, and the next, and the next—will be just as good, 


or still better. 


HEN the second announcement: that BOYS’ LIFE is to have more Scouting material 

of different kinds. We start off in this issue by roping in Green-Bar Bill to write 
a monthly page of Scout ideas and suggestions. 

If you’re already a Scout, that'll give you, we hope, as much to get excited about as 
the chap Harold Anderson has drawn for you on the cover. You already know some- 
thing of what to expect. 

But if you’re one of the many thousands of BOYS’ LIFE readers who are not enrolled 
in Scouting {and we expect the already-big number to increase month by month}, 
you'll find you have nothing to worry about in ¢hat respect. Take a slant at Green-Bar 
Bill’s page in this issue, and you'll see what we mean. That suggestion about a good 
Hallowe’en stunt, for example. You don’t have to be a Scout to get the creeps from 
handling the eyeballs of a ghost! 

We're going to try to see to it that our Scouting pages will be interesting to every 
boy who’s lucky enough to get a chance to read them. 


WE CHALLENGED you, just back there, to look this October issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
over as a sample of what you can expect to find in it at the new price, just as you 
found it at the old one. 

Try The House of Lou Wah, frinstance. Or Paschal Strong’s polo story, Bagobones. 
Or Leonard Smith’s story of how Lone Scout Brede Segarblom {good old Sugarplum!} 
took a chance and used skanking as a real art: Just About Ruined. 

Or, if you like animal stories, look over Grizzly Smith’s Autobiography of a Pine 
Marten. 

Or, if you want fact that is just as astonishing as fiction, the account of Major Burn- 
ham’s almost unbelievable adventure as a scout in the Boer War. 

Or, try the football talk that you get from two men famous all over the country in 
that field of athletics: Coach “Gloomy Gil” Dobie, of Cornell’s Big Red teams, written 
by his friend Eddie Dooley, All-America quarterback of Dartmouth’s great 1924 
eleven. 

Or {whether you’re a Scout or not!} Dan Beard’s information and instruction about 
how to build different kinds of camp fires—for baking, roasting, or frying flapjacks. 


BESIDES all these, there’s the beginning of Harold Sherman’s new football serial, 


Captain of the Eleven. 
We claim it’s good measure! 
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VER hear of the White Sultan of Mindanao? 

Probably not. But you will after you get the November issue—plenty. It’s 
the name of the new serial that starts next month, by Kennedy Lyons. A story of 
Philippine adventure that won’t let go of you until you've finished the last paragraph of 
the last chapter. 


Wiliam HEYLIGER has written a dandy {and unusual} story for us for the top 
of the football season. Yellow, it’s called. 


ND speaking of unusual stories: the November issue will have an aviation story 
of a Bulgar plane that was brought down in the Balkans during the Great War, and 
—no. Wait ’til you get it. An Eye for An Eye, by J. D. Strange. 


He’ To Get a Job is the title of one of the most useful series of articles that, we 

think, BOYS’ LIFE has ever published. There'll be three of them, the first in 
November, the second in January, and the last in March. Chock full of real meat, 
whether you're a freshman in high school, or already wondering how you're going to 
earn your own living next year. 


AND those are only starters. You don’t want to miss the November issue, 
Ten Cents! 
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high-grade periodicals and other advertising media: 

(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
fair business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 
contribution to the cause of Scouting. ‘ 

(2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

(8) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 
Scouts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 
the product or service must have merit warranting the purchase 
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O HARDY, quarter- 

back of Garrett High’s 
football team was peeved. 
He was more than peeved; 
he was sore. Here he was, a three- 
letter man, about to play his last sea- 
son for Old Garrett, and the fellows 
hadn’t elected him team captain! 


PART I 


T WAS an honor which Bo had felt was assured. 

He had been denied the captaincy last year, so 

he had been given to understand, simply because 

Bart Owen had been injured. Making Bart 
captain had pleased Garrett’s great guard no end. 
Some had even claimed that the award had speeded 
Bart’s recovery. All right—so much for that. But, 
now—how could the fellows explain their astounding 
selection of fullback Russ Willard? 

“Tell me, Jim,” a bitterly disappointed Bo de- 
manded of his buddy, Left Half Morrison, “what 
happened to change the guys’ minds? I thought my 
election was all set except for casting the ballots.” 

“It was all set,”’ affirmed Jim, reluctantly. “‘That 
is—it was all set until a couple weeks ago.” 

“Yeah?” persisted Bo. ‘What then?” 

“Well,” hesitated Jim, “then they sort of com- 
menced to swing to Russ.” 

“Why? I’ve played for Garrett a year longer than 









“Are you trying to hog the limelight 
to make up for your not being chosen 


’ CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN |; 
By Harold M. Sherman & 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


Russ. I’ve been the outstanding man on the team!” 
“Listen, old man!”’ Jim Morrison put a hand on 
his buddy’s arm. ‘* You’re putting me in a tough spot. 
Someone’s got to tell you this, and I suppose I won’t 
get any thanks for it. If you hadn’t sounded out all the 
fellows to see who they intended to vote for——!” 

“Well, that’s natural, isn’t it?” snapped Bo. “No 
harm in letting them know I was ready to accept. 
Some birds wouldn’t want to be captain!” 

“A slow grin spread over Jim’s face. “The only 
birds who wouldn’t want to be captain,” he said, 
softly, “‘are the ones who know they haven’t any 
chance of being! Where you hurt yourself, Bo, was 
being too anxious. If you’d only waited and let the 
fellows do it for you, instead of forcing it 

“T don’t get it at all!” retorted Bo. “‘ My record was 
the thing for them to consider. If this is the way they 
appreciate what I’ve done for the team——!”’ 

“No use getting sour over it, Bo,” begged 
Jim. “You might as well swallow it like a 
man. Don’t let the fellows see that it 
makes any difference. I wouldn’t give 
them that much satisfaction!” 

“You wouldn’t?” ranted Bo. “I’ve a 
notion to tell them all what I think of ’em! 
As for Russ, if he’d been a real sport, he’d 
have refused to accept the captaincy. I 
would have, if I’d been in his shoes. I'd 
have said to the gang: ‘No, fellows, I don’t 
deserve this nearly as much as Bo Hardy. 
I think you’re making a mistake in not 
making him captain!’” 
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“That's funny!’’ 
said Jim, chuckling. 
“What's funny?” 
“Why, that’s ex- 
actly what Russ did 
say!” Jim replied, as 
Bo stared, unbeliev- 
ingly. “But the fel- 
lows wouldn’t listen 
tohim. They made 
him accept!” 
“Well, I'll be 


gered!” 


jig- 
breathed 
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Garrett’s quarterback. “This just about whips 


me!” 


S GARRETT HIGH swung into its new football 
season, the eleven’s performance was such as to 
make Coach Stewart hopeful that his team might 
score victories in its two big games—the clash with 
Parnell and the last contest on the schedule against 
Ludlow. 

**We’ve very close to the best team in our history,” 
the coach admitted to sports writers, “and barring 
unforeseen accidents or bad breaks, we should make 
it hot for all our opponents. Of course, Parnell and 
Ludlow, because they are much larger schools, always 
put strong elevens on the field. My boys, however, 
have their hearts set on going through the season 
undefeated.” 

Home newspapers, following Garrett’s play, had 
particularly good things to say of the manner in 
which the team was handled by quarterback Bo 
Hardy, which comments pleased Bo mightily. 

**T’ll show that guy Russ up so badly that everyone 
will be wondering why he was picked,” he told himself. 

In every game Bo dedicated himself to this resolve 
anew. He played with a relentless drive—the like 
of which he had never exhibited before. His old 
evidence of comradeship for team mates was gone. 
They had betrayed him in shifting to Russ. Very 
well; it was up to Russ to justify his choice and he, 
Bo Hardy, was going to make it just as tough going 
for the captain as possible. 

“He'll have to be better than good to keep pace 
with me!” Bo raged, inwardly. 

It was impossible to disguise his feelings. Team 
members talked of the way Bo was ‘‘taking it” 
behind his back. 

**Serves Bo right,” was the opinion of right tackle 
Trot Kimball. ‘‘He was getting the swelled head. 
If we'd voted him captain he’d have been unbearable. 
As it is—look at the game that boy’s playing!” 

A week before the first big game against Parnell, 
Garrett High was scheduled to meet Staunton. 
Though not expected to cause any trouble, Staunton 
rudely surprised by flashing a dazzling aerial attack 
which shook receivers loose for two touchdown runs 
in the very first quarter. With this much damage 
done, Garrett hastily and desperately rebuilt her 
defense against Staunton’s passes and stopped the 
attack dead. Staunton, however, elated at her suc- 
cess against the strongly rated Garrett eleven, now 


A Staunton man suddenly leaped 
up out of nowhere to spear the 
pigskin and start running 


abandoned all thoughts of further scoring and set 
herself to the grim task of holding a twelve-point 
lead and creating one of the season’s major upsets. 
The Staunton rooters went wild as the half ended 
with their eleven out in front, twelve to nothing. 

In the locker room a sobered Garrett squad heard 
Coach Stewart brand them for over-confidence. 

**Staunton’s playing over her head to-day,” said 
the coach. “They shot the works against us at the 
start, figuring we were a heavy favorite to win—and 
they’ve gotten away with it so far. You fellows, if 
you’re the team I think you are, should go out there 
this next half and take Staunton by a couple of 
touchdowns!” 

**Absolutely!”” seconded Bo, with a challenging 
glance at the silent Captain Russ Willard. ‘‘ Well, 
Russ, why don’t you say something?” 

“Because,” answered Russ, quietly, “I think it’s 
more important to do something!” 

The reply caught Bo momentarily off guard. He 
glanced about and was relieved to see that Coach 
Stewart, having concluded his remarks, had left the 
room. 

“It’s about time you were doing something!” Bo 
flung back. “I'd like to see some real ground-gaining 
this half. Since you’ve become captain you seem to 
think your title’s going to bowl ’em over. But for 
your information, old man, you've still got to play 
football!” 


ff ner members gasped their amazement. Bo 
Hardy was becoming more and more audacious. 
Captain Russ Willard, up to now, had been long- 
suffering. He had accepted many cutting remarks 
without rejoinder; and even laughed off many of Bo’s 
biting sallies. But he could hardly be expected to 
let this last crack go unchallenged. 

*“Come over here, Bo,’”’ Captain Russ invited, mo- 
tioning to a secluded corner of the locker room. 

*‘Suppose you come over here?” was Bo’s retort, 
as he stretched out on a bench for a few minutes’ rest 
before the referee’s whistle should call the squad out 
to start the second half. 

“Okay!” replied Russ, after a moment when the 
air seemed charged with electric needles. 

Garrett’s captain indicated plainly that whatever 
he had to say was to be said to Bo in private, so team 
members obligingly moved to the other side of the 
room, staring curiously. 

‘Listen, old man,” said Russ, as he dropped down 


BOYS’ LIFE 
on a bench near by, with Bo eyeing him, crabbedly. 
“IT think it’s about time we were coming to some sort 
of an understanding for the good of the team. You're 
acting like a two-year-old over this captain business, 
What’s it amount to?” 

Bo, glowering at Russ sullenly, made no reply. 

“You can’t answer that one,” charged Russ, keep- 
ing his voice low, “because you know in your heart 
that you’re making a big fuss over nothing.” 

“T’ve got plenty to make a fuss about!” Bo blurted 
out. “It’s easy for you to say it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to be captain when you're zt!” 

“I'd gladly change places with you if I could,” was 
Russ’s quick answer. ‘‘Everybody expects more of 
a captain—and I’m really no different from the rest 
of you fellows. I’m out there, doing the best I can, 
and when you're not giving me a fair break . 

**What do you mean?” flared Bo. 

“Maybe it’s my imagination,” said Russ, quietly, 
though with deadly directness, “but it seems to me 
you're not calling my signals any too often. I’m the 
most consistent ground-gainer on the team, and yet 
you're passing me up when my ball-carrying would do 
the most good. Either Jim or Walt are getting the 
call.” 














“That's not so!” denied Bo, hotly. 
“No?” replied Russ in the same devastatingly 
quiet tone. “And I suppose I’m all wrong when 


make the remark that you’ve been carrying the ball 


99 
‘ 


too much yourself 
“*Well—I—er—imake good gains, don’t I?” 
“Sometimes,” smiled Russ. “But you’re hurting 


your efficiency as quarterback. You used to kee? 
yourself more in the background. What you try 


to do—hog as much of the limelight as you can 
make up for your not being chosen captain?” 
Bo’s face instantly colored. He leaped to his feet 
fingers twitching. Team members moved forward. 
“Watch yourself, Bo!” called Jim, warningly. 
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. “JT ought to punch this baby right in the. jaw 

rt exploded Garrett’s quarterback. 

re “I’d advise you not to try it,”’ said Captain Russ 

? Willard, unruffied. “And I’d also advise you to 
forget about yourself and think more of the team. 
We've got a little problem on our hands to dispose of, 

p- and unless we pull together, our dream of an un- 

rt defeated season is going up in smoke! Let’s go, gang, 
and take our fight out on Staunton!” 


y- HE referee’s whistle was sounding and the squad 
Vaan moving toward the locker-room exit. Jim, 

— taking an irate Bo Hardy by the arm, forcibly turned 

ol him toward the door. 

st “You gone crazy?” he whispered in his buddy’s 





ear. ‘ What you want to do—get the fellows all down 
1 you?” 

oe They’ve been down for some time,” rejoined Bo. 
ly, “You're exaggerating things,” countered Jim. 
_ “You had them all raving about the way you were 
a playing until you jumped on Russ. This isn’t getting 
you anywhere.” 
do “" “Tt isn’t? Should I kotow to a guy just because 
he he’s captain? If he’s putting up a poor game, I’m 
going to tell him about it. That’s my business as 
quarterback.” 

“Bo,” said Jim, as they trotted out on the field. 
“You weren’t elected but you're trying, unofficially, 
to be captain. Either Russ or the coach is the one 
to speak to us if there’s anything to say. You should 
go to one of them instead of landing on us. And it’s 
certainly bad form for you to razz our captain!” 

“Too bad about him!” shot back Bo. ‘‘ You should 
have heard what he said to me. He’s a wise guy— 
talking to me in private. If you fellows had gotten 
a load of what he handed me, you’d have realized 
the kind of a bird you elected captain. Accused me 
of grandstanding . . . blamed me for making him 
look bad . . . insinuated I was jealous. . . !” 

“Aw, dry up!” fired Jim, his own patience ex- 
hausted. ‘“‘You’re all wet, Bo, and if you'd like to 
know something, I voted against your being captain 
myself!” 

Garrett’s quarterback winced at the revelation. 
Then his jaw tightened. 

“Okay,” he accepted, bitterly. “I don’t need you, 
either!” 

But Jim, watching out of the corner of his eyes, 
murmured under his breath: “That hurt, but I had 
todo it. I can’t see a swell fellow like Bo going wrong! 
He’s got to get a hold on himself!” 

Staunton High’s rooters cheered mightily as their 
team lined up to kick-off to Garrett. 

The invaders, frenziedly trying for a startling 
triumph, contested every foot of the ground toward 
their own goal. And it was not until the last minute 
of the third quarter that Garrett was able to make 
serious inroads into Staunton territory. But, at last, 
a bewildering lateral pass behind the line shook Bo 
Hardy loose for a thirty-seven-yard run, carrying 
the ball down to Staunton’s six-yard mark. 

“Now we're started!” cried Captain Russ Willard. 
“Good work, Bo!” 

“You said I never called on you 
at the right time,”’ snapped Bo, feel- 
ingly. “All right—here’s the ball. 
Let’s see you take it over!” 

The play called for a plunge into 
the line. Russ, a protest on his lips, 
was forced to go into action. The 
Staunton line rose up and fell upon 
him as he drove against it. 

“Not so hot, are you?” Bo hurled 
at Russ as the team captain crawled 
to his feet. “But we're going to try 
you again! Signals!” 

“Signals over!” demanded Russ. 
“What you doing, Bo? That Staun- 
ton line’s been a tartar all day. We 
can’t hope to gain through it! 
Try a 
_ “Signals!” shouted Bo, and per- , 
sisted in calling Russ’s number for a drive at the 
other side of the line. 

Russ, in desperation, pounded through for two 
yards. Ball on Staunton’s four-yard line and third 
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Whereupon, Garrett’s quarterback proceeded to 
call his own number with the ball going back to Russ, 
ostensibly for yet another line smash. Instead, Russ 
lateral passed to Bo who had dashed out to the side, 
and Bo, catching the ball at his finger tips in a 
final desperate lunge, threw himself across goal line. 


eh, (mon 
shrieked the Garrett 
mele stands. 


TAUNTON looked disconsolate. 
ter was up with the play and Garrett had six 
points. 

“You should have called that play on the first 
down,” Captain Russ Willard told Quarterback Bo 
Hardy as the teams lined up in the new sector, ready 
for the fourth and last quarter. 


The third quar- 


““Not me,” mocked Bo. “If I had, I’d have been 
accused of carrying the ball too much myself!” 

Bo was obviously trying to 
make Russ eat his words. Gar- 
rett’s captain made no retort. 
Instead he leveled off a place 
on the ground and held out his 


hands for the ball. The two lines came together. 
Garrett’s line held while Russ dropkicked the pig- 
skin over the uprights for the extra point. Score: 
Staunton, 12; Garrett, 7. 

“Tt won’t be long now!” predicted a Garrett 
enthusiast. 

But it was longer than any Garrett supporter 
imagined before their harassed eleven was able to get 
going again. Staunton, taking the kick-off, put on 
an offensive of her own which was not stopped until 
the enemy reached Garrett’s twenty-six-yard mark. 
This advance ate up valuable minutes and added new 
joy to the Staunton beholders. With five minutes 
remaining, it was Garrett’s ball in mid-field. 

A crisscross behind the line with Left Half Jim Mor- 
rison carrying the ball was good for twenty yards. 
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By the hardest kind of fighting, Garrett added an- 
other first down, advancing the ball to Staunton’s 
nineteen-yard line with three minutes left to play. 
Here the team went into a huddle and a wrangle 
developed on the proper signal to call. 

“You're the captain,” snapped Bo Hardy, nudging 
Russ as team members crouched, heads together. 
““What do you suggest?” Bo’s voice was biting. 

“*A pass!”’ answered Russ instantly. “It’s our only 
chance now!”’ 

“Yeah?” retorted Bo. “You suggest a pass when 
Staunton’s smothered our pass attack like a blanket!” 

“That’s why they won’t be expecting us to pass— 
on this first down, anyway!”’ replied Russ, insistently. 
“Try it!” 

“Okay,” agreed Bo. “We'll call what the captain 
orders! Signals!” 

The formation required Russ himself to do the 
passing. The ends got away nicely and eligible 
receivers filtered through the line but Staunton was 
covering desperately. Russ spotted right end Ping 
Eller apparently free on the five-yard line and shot 
the ball toward him. A Staunton man suddenly 
leaped up out of nowhere to spear the pigskin and 
start running. He was pulled down from behind 
by Bo Hardy after reaching his own forty-yard line. 

“There’s your pass!”’ was Bo’s sarcastic comment 
as a despairing Garrett team lined up, once more on 
the defensive. ‘“‘And this is where it got you!” 

“Then what did you ask my advice for?” flashed 
Russ. 

“Because,” responded Bo, warmly, ‘“‘a captain's 
supposed to know what to do in a tight spot!” 

“Lay off that stuff!” urged Jim, pushing Bo away. 
**We’re all in here trying. That’s all anybody can do!” 

Staunton’s team, badly spent from their heroic 
effort to hold a desperate Garrett, now grinned 
defiance. The game was all but over. Staunton’s 
quarterback prepared to call three-line plays for the 
purpose of using up the remaining time. The ball 
snapped back 

‘*‘Hey—a fumble! 

Garrett’s line crashed through. Those in the 
stands caught a fleeting glimpse of a bounding pig- 
skin which was almost immediately wiped out by div- 
ing forms. Into this pile the referee threw himself, 
pulling off player after player until he reached the 
bottom. 

“Yea! Garrett’s ball!’ 

Captain Russ Willard, the last to get up, had re- 
covered for his team. 

“That’s what your captain does in a 
tight spot!”’ Jim couldn’t resist flinging 
at Bo. 

““We’ve time for about one play,” 
calculated Garrett’s quarterback, disre- 
garding the comment. ‘‘Signals!’’ 

As his team hurriedly lined up, Bo 
Hardy called for a long pass—the passing 
play he had grudgingly called before. There 
was no other alternative now with Garrett 
some forty yards from Staunton’s 
goal and the game in the last minute. 

**TIt’s a pass!”’ all Staunton 
shouted, as the ball went back 
to Russ who retreated into his 
backfield with eager Staunton men 
chasing him. Down the field a fleet 
Ping Eller raced, then cut over to 
his left and ran diagonal with the 
sidelines. As he changed his course, 
momentarily dodging the Staunton 
player covering him, Captain Russ 
Willard hurled the ball on a tre- 
mendous heave. On its leaving his 
fingers, Garrett fans sat chilled with 
the realization that victory or de- 
feat hung in the balance. 

“*Get under it, Ping!” shrieked a 
high-pitched voice. 

And Ping, seeing that the pass 
was going toclear him, started run- 
ning once more toward the Staunton goal like a base- 
ball outfielder traveling after a fly ball. The Staunton 
interferer once again loomed into the picture, trailing 
Ping with every intent of knocking the ball down. 

““Good-bye game!’ moaned the Garrett stands. 

Leaping high in the air a frenzied Staunton interferer 
deflected the ball. He could not jump high enough 
to block it completely. In the interval of the ball’s 
rebounding, however, Ping Eller stopped suddenly, 
lunged to the side and grabbed the pigskin before it 
touched the ground. But a few lurching steps away 
was the Staunton goal line. Taking no chances, 
Garrett’s right end fairly threw himself the remaining 
distance with the Staunton man landing atop him. 

“There she is!”’ yelled a delirious Jim Morrison as 

(Continued on page 35) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE HOUSE OF LOU WAH 


CHINA TOWN was scoured to find out who 
was living in the deserted home of the 
late Lou Wah. 


H GEE turned his back on the friendly lights 
of Waverly Place, traversed Grant Ave- 
nue, and headed west down the latter 
thoroughfare toward the bay-bordered out- 

skirts of San Francisco’s Chinatown. In one hand 
he carried a book; firmly clutched under his left arm a 
startled-eyed spread-clawed black cat vehemently 
protested every inch of the way. 

“Stop making spitting noise!” rebuked Ah Gee as 
he sped along, and he squeezed the prisoner in his hold 
a trifle tighter to impress his point. “Are not the 
night sufficiently full of unnice plospects that you 
must add to them scratches with claws and growly 
sounds from throat?” 

But he relented a block further on. “P’laps it are 
that you know we go to house of Lou Wah,” he con- 
doled. ‘“‘Aie! who would want to go there?” 

The boy shivered as he muttered the words, yet 
his voice faltered on the question too; for even as he 
spoke, it occurred to him that at least one person had 
wanted to go to the dilapidated dwelling where the 
recluse Lou Wah had passed to his ancestors a fort- 
night since, and where, report now had it, his ghost 
had returned to abide—that one person being the 
white man who employed him as house boy, the 
author, Gerald Laird. 

Very vividly Ah Gee recalled the telephone message 
which had summoned him forth from Laird’s lodgings 
into the gusty, storm-threatened night. 

“I’m at Sam Gow’s,” the voice of the author had 
come to him, “but I’m leaving directly for Lou Wah’s. 
Gow has arranged for me to spend the night there, 
and, if necessary, tomorrow night and the next. I’ve 
made a wager with Gow, you see, that given three 
nights in the old place, I'll be able to offer some ex- 
planation that will show up this ghost racket for what 
it is—the bunk. If I win, Gow is to stand treat for a 
ten-course banquet at the Tientsin eat-house. If I 
lose I foot the bill. However, I’m not going to lose; 
there’s no such thing as a ghost!” 

Ah Gee, filled with instant foreboding for his 
patron, had sought to protest. But the strange sounds 
Sim Ling, nephew and heir of Lou Wah, had heard? 
What of the lights, too, flashing suddenly about the 
rooms? Then the apparition, seen not alone by Sim 
Ling, but by Mang Fo and the author’s own friend 
Gow as well—the apparition of Lou Wah glaring in 
at them through an open doorway? 

“‘Rats!” Laird had responded. “No, I’m not using 
slang; I mean the sounds heard were probably rats 
gnawing in the woodwork. The lights? They might 
have been the play of a searchlight from some ship 
out on the bay. As for the apparition, the bracers of 
shamshi indulged in by Sim Ling and the tong mem- 
bers called in to keep him company that last night 
before he left his uncle’s house for good were probably 
responsible for it. .Now no-more objections,” the 
young man had concluded. “All I want you to do is 
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bring to me at Lou Wah’s a flashlight, and the book 
you'll find on my desk; then you can beat it back 
home.” 

What could one do with so foolhardy a master? 
For a space the boy had reflected. Then his drooping 
shoulders had lifted and squared. Do? Why, there 
was but one thing to do, of course! Go share the 
foolish one’s vigil in the abode at which all wise men 
had come to look askance even under a noonday sun, 
and at night to go out of their way to avoid! 

“And you, Confucius Cat,” Ah Gee had decided, 
turning to the big cat curled up in the depths of a 
cushioned chair, “you shall go also! If Author Chap 
should be right, if queer sounds heard at Lou Wah’s 
are caused by rats, maybe you come in handy!” 

Half-way down the last block before Grant Avenue 
dropped away to the bay, Ah Gee arrived at his 
destination. It was an ancient, weather-buffeted 
structure, set back from the street a few feet, and 
separated by a dividing wall only from its unoccupied 
counterpart on the right. 


HERE was a light showing .through the dirt- 
flecked transom over the entrance, and as the boy 
mounted the steps the door opened before him. 

“Hello!” welcomed Laird. “Thought I heard you 
coming!” He reached out to relieve Ah Gee of the 
book he carried. It was then the young man first 
took note of Confucius. 

Ah Gee explained the reason for the captive’s 
presence. “Author Chap say p’laps ghost noise are 
made by rats, so Ah Gee bling Confucius Cat ‘long to 
help us catch mystery!” 

“To help us!” echoed Laird. ‘Look here, you’re 
not in on this party. You’re going home, and you’d 
better go quick before it 
starts raining in earnest.” 

However, Ah Gee, 
though with trepidation 
in his heart, instead of 
retreating, wriggled his 
way on over the doorsill 
into the hall. 

“Close door!”’ he be- 
sought. “Wind are such 
that maybe it blow out 
gas, and—and pussing 
cats not like to be in dark 
in strange house!” 

“Oh, they don’t! All 

right, I'll close the door. 
But you’re not going to 
stay. Why, you look on 
the verge of collapse al- 
ready, and it’s barely ten 
o’clock. What would 
you be by midnight?” 

Ah Gee screwed his 

eyes tight shut to put 
away the very thought 
of the ghoulish hour of 
twelve. ‘‘Ah Gee be 
asleep,” he quavered 
bravely. A dash of rain 
against the house an- 
nounced that the delayed 
storm had at last arrived, 
and further suggested to 
the boy a new argument. 
“Then it are long way to 
Waverly Place; Ah Gee 
get velly wet before he 
allive there. Also, if as 
Writer-of-Many-Words 
say, story of honorable 
spook are all popping- 
cock, what harm for Ah 
Gee to stay anyway?” 

Laird frowned. ‘‘None, 
I suppose. Still—” Un- 
consciously his glance 
swept past the boy the 
length cf the passage, 
lifted to dwell on the 
stairs rising steeply 
against the wall, their 


top capped in shadow. “Still—” Wind and rain 
slashed at the house again. “Oh, well, stay,’’ he 
finished. ‘But don’t blame me; if you don’t enjoy 
yourself.” 

Laird, who had reached Lou Wah’s only a few 
minutes ahead of Ah Gee, decided their initial move 
should be to go over the house and familiarize them. 
selves with their surroundings. He had already 
lighted the gas jet in the hall, now he asked for the 
flashlight Ah Gee had brought, and this in hand led 
the way into the first room off the hall. 

This first room proved to be bare and uninviting. 
An adjoining room was far more habitable. Here Loy 
Wah had spent most of his waking hours, had slept 
away the nights. The walls were hung with silks, 
Filigree lanterns swung from high hooks. On the 
floor Chinese rugs smothered the sound of steps. An 
inlaid cabinet occupied a corner. Teakwood chairs 
and a low carved couch stood in formal row along one 
wall. Across from them an altar table held for 
burden a Buddha, a statue of the wise god Faoh Poh, 
and an ivory ornament—three tiny monkeys, one 
with paws hiding eyes, one with paws to mouth, one 
with paws covering ears. 

They passed on through a connecting doorway into 
a third room. A rusty cookstove cumbered up the 
space by the one window. Aside from the stove, a 
battered table and two stools, the room was empty, 

A second door disclosed a well-like cellar, so dank 
and evil-smelling that Laird closed it off again with- 
out attempt at investigation. Still another door 
opened onto the passage which ran through to the 
front of the house, turning at an angle to form an ell 
before the stairs. 

“Nothing in the hall but this closet,” summed up 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Laird, swinging open the closet door. Built under the 
stairs, the closet was a shallow affair, with Lou Wah’s 
meager wardrobe suspended limply from a row of 
hooks across its back. ‘“* Well, so much for this floor. 
Now for upstairs.” 

“Velly dark there!” hazarded Ah Gee, glancing 
fearfully above. Nevertheless, Confucius still dan- 
gling from beneath his arm, he followed. 

The second story, once the gas jets were located, 
showed much the same floor plan as below—three 
rooms in a row opening onto a passage. Except for 
a number of bunks, ranged about the walls of the 
rooms, and an abacus hanging in the hall, all was 
entirely devoid of furnishings. 

“What was the abacus needed for?’”’ wondered 
Laird. 

“One time Lou Wah have lodging house here,” Ah 
Gee offered cautiously. ‘‘Make-count board used to 
add up money collected from lodger.” 


AIRD wrinkled his brow. ‘‘Come to think of it, I 
remember hearing once that Lou Wah in his 
early days was connected with a gang that smuggled 
coolie labor in from the Orient. Maybe this house 
was a receiving station, eh? Nice location for such an 
enterprise. Conveniently near the bay; on a dark 
night it would have been easy for a small boat to put 
out from a ship and land a human cargo at the water’s 
edge below here.” 

Ah Gee said nothing, only his glance pled with his 
employer to change the subject. Spook-ones of 
course could hear all, and might not this gossip con- 
cerning his past affront the spirit of Lou Wah? He 
disapproved, too, volubly this time, when the writer 
turned off the gas in the upper rooms. 

“Leave the lights going!” scoffed Laird. “Nothing 
doing! No ghost would put in an appearance with 
the place as bright as day!” 

In the end, after they were down-stairs once more, 
the only lights left on throughout the house was the 
gas jet in the entrance hall, and one of the filigree lan- 
terns in Lou Wah’s sanctum, the room where the 
author elected to await the arrival of the phantom. 

“M-m-m,” sighed Laird, relaxing luxuriously in 
one of Lou’s high-backed chairs. “I’ve always under- 
stood that waiting up for ghosts was an uncomfort- 
able business, but this is pretty fine, I think.” 


Who entered the room? No ghost certainly 
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Ah Gee, silent, sank to a seat on the extreme edge 
of the couch, and gloomily watched Laird as he filled 
and lit his pipe. After a time the young man took 
up the book Ah Gee had brought, opened it, then put 
it down again. 

“Suppose you tell me what you know about Lou 
Wah,” he suggested. 

“Ah Gee not know anything.” 

“Oh, get out! You know as well as I do, you're a 
walking information bureau when it comes to the 
residents of Chinatown. Of course Lou Wah has been 
a law-abiding citizen for years now, but before 
that * 

“Ah Gee hear tell all four Lou brothers were in 
youth eaters of wildcat meat,’’ conceded Ah Gee 
grudgingly, “and wildcat meat make men fighters and 
velly lawless. Two Lou brothers get killed in tong 
war. "Nother, Lou Tang, go dead in jail when build- 
ing collapse durning earthshake back time 1906. But 
Lou Wah—” he cast a frightened glance this way 
and that—“‘he Ah Gee have nothing to tell about.” 

““Humph! I see you don’t wish to affront the ghost 
if he happens to be near!” 

The author returned to his book, and Ah Gee by 
degrees slid back on the couch until his shoulders 
rested against the wall. Outside a fury of wind and 
sleet lashed against the house, inside all was quiet. 
Only Confucius, finally liberated, showed any sign 
of activity, slowly, warily, circling first Lou Wah’s 
retreat, then moving on into the shadows of the 
adjoining room. 

Time passed. Laird lowered his book, looked at his 
watch. 

“Five minutes to twelve,” he murmured. ‘“Near- 
ing the hour when spirits are supposed to materialize. 
We ought to have a manifestation soon if—” He 
did not finish the sentence; instead, abruptly, he 
twisted about to face the door. 

Ah Gee, too, terror clutching at his soul, jerked for- 
ward on the couch, listening, as Laird was listening, 
to a sudden sound of footsteps ascending the un- 
carpeted stairs from the hall to the upper floor. 

“W-what you do?” gulped the boy when Laird 
shifted his book to the altar table beside him and got 
to his feet. 

The author’s hand commanded silence. “‘Someone’s 
on the stairs!”’ he whispered, and made for the door. 


































































































The big cat, eyes saucer-round, leaped upon them 





But there was no one on the stairs. “T'll bet what 
we thought were footsteps was rain dripping through 
a leak somewhere,” muttered Laird. ‘Just shows 
what the imagination, once roused, will do!’’ He 
turned about and tramped back to his chair closely 
shadowed by Ah Gee. 


Base had scarcely reseated themselves when the 
light in the hall went out. Having left the door 
behind them open, they were aware of this even as 
it occurred. 

Laird snapped on the flashlight and was in the hall 
again, with Ah Gee clattering at his heels, all in a 
breath. 

“The wind through the cracks in the door did 
that,” concluded the writer. “Blew the gas out.” 
The flashlight described an arc. Ah Gee’s eyes fol- 
lowed its beam. Then he clutched wildly at the white 
man. 

“Steady!” warned the latter. But his own voice 
faltered. They both saw it, standing there at the 
head of the stairs gazing down at them—stooped, 
withered, bespectacled as in life—the ghost of Lou 
Wah! 

It vanished in the moment théy remained trans- 
fixed, staring. After that Laird sprang up the stairs, 
and Ah Gee, afraid to go, but more afraid to be left 
behind, floundered in his wake. 

Dashing from room to room, Laird lit the gas jets 
as he went, but nowhere was sign of that shrunken, 
black-clad figure. Then they heard it again—the 
sound of steps on the stairs, this time descending. 
They rushed to the bannister and looked over, at 
least Laird looked; Ah Gee, clinging to his coat, had 
his eyes tight shut. But as before there was no one 
there, and the footsteps had drifted into silence. 

They returned to the first floor and Lou Wah’s 
room. A rat scuttled across the floor into hiding 
behind the cabinet at their entrance. 

“At any rate I was right in supposing there were 
rats here!” gulped Laird. ‘Where’s Confucius? 
Now’s his chance to make a haul.” 

“Don’t know where pussing cat are,”’ chattered Ah 
Gee distractedly. He had thoughts for nothing save 
ghosts. 

But the specter failed to appear again, nor were 

(Continued on page 30) 










BOYS’ LIFE 


GIL DOBIE TALKS FOOTBALL 
By Edwin B. Dooley 


All-America Quarterback, 1924 


HEY called him 

“Gloomy Gil” Dobie, 
but the famous Cornell 
coach is anything but 
that! This interview 
tells you why. It was 
written by Dartmouth’s 
great All-America 
quarterback who had 
personal contact with 
Dobie-coached teams! 


on behalf of the 
York Sun I 
visited many of the 
important football 
training camps in the East, to 
determine their respective pros- 
pects for the season. After spend- 
ing a few days at Princeton, where Al Wittmer was a 
most congenial host; at Navy, where “Rip” Miller 
was bubbling over with optimism; at Wyomissing, 
Pa., where Harvey Harman was laying the foundation 
for his Penn team; and at Colgate, where genial 
Andy Kew was fashioning another great eleven, I 
stopped off at Ithaca to see Cornell in action, and to 
visit Gil Dobie. 

I had played on one Dartmouth team which had 
beaten Cornell, and on two which had been ground 
into the earth by the crushing power of his terrific 
attack. Even as I rode to his home, I was thinking 
of that ill-fated day at Ithaca a few seasons before, 
when Dartmouth, leading by 23 points, was com- 
pletely and decisively vanquished by a Cornell team, 
which man for man possessed neither the weight, 
ability nor speed of our own unit. Yet that Red 
eleven, under the magic of Dobie’s hand, tore its way 
to one of the hardest-earned victories I have ever 
seen on a football field, and beat us 24-23 in the dying 
minutes of play. 

I recalled, too, as I approached his residence, the 
memorable day in Hanover, when the “Sage of 
Cayuga” brought to the Dartmouth stronghold one 
of the finest football units ever assembled. George 
Pfann, a brilliant running back, was at the helm, and 
he had piloted his team through an imposing string 
of successive triumphs. 

We had beaten Harvard on the preceding Satur- 
day, the first time in sixteen years. We felt equal to 
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the task of taking Cornell. The coaching staff, 

however, being better informed about Cornell’s 

prodigious powers, were less certain as to the 

outcome. All week the Dartmouth mentors 
had tried desperately to devise a means of stopping 
the dreaded off-tackle play, Dobie’s pet offensive 
weapon, and perhaps the strongest play ever con- 
ceived. 

Finally, it was agreed that we would play a 7-2-2 
defense. That would allow our two full-backs to back 
up a seven-man line and stop the juggernaut. We 
kicked off. Cornell ran the ball back to mid-field. 
On the first play Pfann went off tackle for thirteen 
yards. He ran slowly, allowing his interferers to clean 
up in front of him. And clean up they-did. The 


next play saw Pfann go off the 
other tackle for ten yards. 
It was cruel. The play func- 
tioned despite everything. 
There was no stopping it. 

It came at you like a thun- 
dering herd, clearing every- 
thing out of its path. Five 
men ahead of the ball carrier, 
and each man doing his job 
with finesse and gusto. If 
you dived into the interferers 
to pile them up, the ball 
carrier would run up their 
backs and keep right on going. 
If you waited, you were cut 
down as though hit with a 
scythe. It was a play that 
bred fear and bewilderment 
and always gained yardage. 
On first down with ten yards 
to go, and our team set for 
another smashing off-tackle 
play, Pfann stepped back and 
shot a “bullet pass” right 
down the center alley for a 
touchdown. 

The ease, the methodical 
coolness, and the precision 
with which that touchdown 


Gil Dobie does not put on 
football. 


was attained worked psychologically to our disad- 
vantage. Cornell scored fast and often that day and 
trounced us badly. 

When the Big Red team came out on the field at 
the start of that game, the faces of the players were 
blackened with charcoal under the eyes, to counter- 
act the effects of the strong sun. They looked weird 
and imposing. Dobie never overlooked a single 
detail in preparing for a game. 


HINKING of these things, and of all that I had 

seen in the press concerning Dobie, his coaching 

methods, and his personality, I wondered what sort 

of a fellow he would be to meet in person and talk with. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The Autobiography of a Pine Marten 
By Charles L. (“Grizzly”) Smith 


WAS born deep in a burrow beneath the spur 

roots of a large spruce tree, with wide-spreading 

branches, which stood on the bank of Avalanche 

Creek in the south east Kootenai, British Colum- 
bia. We were four in number; two with very dark 
brown fur, and one with chocolate brown, while I, 
the smallest of all, was of a dark buff color with a 
bright orange throat. 

Our mother, not being a burrowing animal, had 
taken possession of an abandoned hole of a hoary 
marmot. We were helpless, blind little 
things, and mother never left us except 
when she was compelled to hunt for food. 
The food consisted chiefly of meadow mice, 
white-footed wood mice, British Columbia 
chipmunks, Columbia ground squirrels and 
such birds as she was able to catch. 

When we were about ten days old, and 
could open our eyes, we crawled to the 
mouth of the burrow where we got our 
first glimpse of the great outside world. 
We now began to crave a meat diet, and 
mother’s hunting trips became more fre- 
quent as we grew stronger. In a few days 
we were able to come out of the mouth of 
the burrow where we carried on our little 
games of hide and seek and stalking im- 
aginary game. We gradually ventured 
further and further away and finally took 
to the branches of the old spruce tree as 
our playground. 

One day, after mother had been gone for 
considerable time, and we were playing 
among the branches of the old spruce, a 
huge grizzly gray animal came slouching 
down from the forest beyond the creek, 
and waded out in a muddy bog hole near 
the roots of our home tree. Here he lay 
down, his huge bulk pushing the water 
and mud out on all sides. He seemed to 
take great delight in this mud bath and 
after indulging in the luxury for some time, 
he heaved himself upon the bank, giving 
his body a violent shake and sending the 
mud and water in every direction. Then 
rearing on his hind legs with his back 
against the tree, he began to give his back 
a massage on the rough spruce bark. 

After he had rubbed his back to his 
heart’s content, he got down on all fours, 
and at this time discovered our home at 
the foot of the old spruce. After sniffing 
at the mouth of our burrow for a moment, 
he began to dig and soon had excavated 
a large hole at the root of the tree. He 
then ran his paw down into our burrow 
and drew out our nest that our mother 
had been to so much labor to construct. 
After scratching the nest to pieces and smelling it 
over, he curled himself up at the foot of the tree for 
a good sound sleep. 


HERE he lay for a long time, and in the mean- 
time we were getting hungry. We dared not 
come down, and we were tired of staying up in the 
branches. We. were growing very anxious about 
mother’s absence, as she never left us very long at 
atime. We finally saw her a few yards away, peeping 
from around the base of a small tree. She was carry- 
ing the nice plump body of a Columbia ground 
squirrel in her mouth. 

She saw the grizzly as he lay curled up sleeping at 
the mouth of the burrow, and seemed at a loss to 
know what to do. She finally dropped the squirrel at 
the base of the small tree, and ran lightly up until she 
came to the boughs that intersected with the spruce. 
She soon crossed this natural bridge and was at our 
side. She then started back the way she had come, 
commanding us, in a way we understood, to follow. 

_As we reached the base of the small tree, mother 
picked up the squirrel, and started toward a dense 
underbrush. We followed close at her heels, and 
after we had gone some distance from our old home 
she put the squirrel down in a dark, secluded spot, 
where we devoured the game. 

After we had eaten and rested awhile, we took up 
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After leading us some distance the grouse flew 
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into a jack pine 


the journey again in search of a new home. Mother 
led us along a creek until we came to a fallen tree, 
which spanned the stream. This log lay at con- 
siderable height above the stream which dashed over 
the rocks, making a great noise. 

As we loped across the log, over the water, a pair of 
chattering water ousels flew beneath us, and we saw 
a harlequin duck with her brood of little ones diving 
in the water. These were all new and strange things 
to us, but mother seemed to take no note of them 
and led us away from the stream in the direction 
of some high, rocky bluffs at the foot of the range, 
across the valley. 

As we were making our way through the dense 
forest, mother suddenly sprang back and dodged 
behind a spur root of a tree, just in front of us. She 
then took another cautious peek over the root and 
there, sitting on the ground only a few feet away, 
was a mother ruff grouse, hovering her little ones. 

Before mother could make a spring, the old grouse 
fluttered off like a bird with a broken wing, and the 
little ones scurried away and hid themselves among 
the weeds. Mother sought to overtake the old bird, 
but she fluttered along the ground and we followed 
in hot pursuit. After leading us some little distance 
from her young, she lifted and flew into an old jack 
pine, where she sat cackling and scolding. 

Mother now gave up the chase and led off toward 


the bluffs, where we finally reached an old tree with 
a large hole in the side about twenty feet above the 
ground. Mother ran quickly up and disappeared in 
the hollow, but in a few moments appeared again and 
we climbed up and entered the hole. Here we found 
a nice dry nest, and spent many happy days in 
security in the old hollow tree. 


Bg opposite our home tree, and under the bluff, 
was a cave in the rocks where on sunny days a 
fat old porcupine could be seen curled up in the sun 
taking a nap. We had no fear of our 
pudgy old neighbor, although we never 
ventured to violate the sanctity of his 
home. But one night when we were all 
in our hollow, we heard a scratching on 
the outside. Mother gave a low growl, 


and placed herself at the mouth of the hole, and a 
moment later the light was shut out by a hideous face 
looking down into the hollow. Mother gave a loud 
scream and flew into his face and the old porcupine 
was so surprised that he lost his footing and fell ‘to the 
ground, where he picked himself up and marched 
majestically back to his home among the rocks. 

The summer was now getting far advanced, and 
the huckleberries were getting ripe. So, on days 
when squirrels and chipmunks were scarce, we filled 
out our menu with berries. 

We had now grown to be strong active animals 
and began to hunt for ourselves, while mother’s 
hunting trips began to extend further afield, and her 
stays from home became much longer. When winter 
came again she did not return at all and we were left 
to shift for ourselves. 

One day, while on a hunting expedition, I found a 
broad trail in the snow leading down the mountain 
side. I followed this trail for some distance and 
finally came to the root of an old stump. Here I 
found mother, one front paw held firmly between the 
steel jaws of a trap, and her body frozen stiff. The 
trap was suspended by a chain, and held by a staple 
driven near a hole which had been dug out of the 
stump. 

I went on down the mountain side and never 

(Concluded on page 37) 














THE polo stick swished through the 
air and caught the willow sphere 
cleanly. It skimmed over the surface 
of the green turf like a white bird 
streaking toward the goal posts. 


EHIND it, to the thud of galloping hoofs, 
raced Cliff Houston, confident at last of 
slapping through the goal that would break 
the tie between his Robins and the Young 

Ramblers. He was nearly on the ball now, his stick 
poised for the final shot. Nothing could stop it—yet, 
as his stick flashed down it struck something which 
deflected it, and the white willow remained unmoved 
as his mount thundered by. 

Cliff threw an angry look at the rider who had so 
successfully hooked his stick. It was that impudent 
youngster, Dave Berry, the same Dave who had been 
his Nemesis all during that seventh chukker. But 
there was no time to worry over that now. Both 
riders checked their ponies for the turn. In the mean- 
while the rest of the two teams, paired off and riding 
each other fiercely, were trying to get a shot at the 
ball as they raced by. But they were riding each 
other too closely, and as the third pair galloped over 
the sphere without touching it, Cliff and Dave 
spurred their mounts to retrieve the ball. 

Dave, riding in purposely at a slight angle, bumped 
Cliff's mount off the line of play and took the ball on 
the near side. The half-shot sent the ball a few yards 
toward the center of the field, and the two horsemen, 
boot to boot, gave their mounts reins and spurs. Dave 
still had ‘the ball on his near side, and Cliff was trying 
desperately to ride him off. What had come over this 
Berry kid, anyway? Up to this chukker he hadn’t 
shown much polo stuff. But right now Dave wasn’t 
being ridden off. He swatted the ball with a full near- 
side swing which sent it scudding to midfield, and 
when they again reached it Dave was still holding his 
pony on the line of play. 

Cliff wasn’t accustomed to being so completely 
forced out of a play, and he slashed viciously at his 
pony’s flanks in an effort to force Dave over the ball. 
But again Dave got a crack at it, sending it within 
reach of the posts, and when, a few seconds later. he 
slammed it through with one clean shot, Cliff’s face 
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darkened in anger. The gong sounded just then, 
ending the chukker, and he trotted in with Dave. 

““Whose mount is that?” he demanded. “It plays 
good polo.” 

Dave grinned. Cliff, always mounted on the best, 
had repeatedly asserted that a first-class player could 
play good polo on a draft horse. But Cliff, he had 
noticed, always took care to stay off doubtful ponies. 
“It’s a borrowed mount,”” he answered. “‘A good 
pony makes a difference, doesn’t it?” 

**Rot,” said Cliff. ‘I was trying to make the game 
interesting. I'll show you a thing or two next chuk- 
ker.” 

‘Great work, Dave,” shouted the Rambler’s No. 1 
as Dave dismounted. “Keep it up and we'll lick 
those almighty Robins.” 

“T’ve had my fling, Jim,” said Dave ruefully. 
“Back to the club’s old plugs for the last chukker. 
But, oh, boy, after next week Ill have one mount 
that'll play polo. It’s a birthday present.” 

“Swell.”” This from “Midge” Lathrop, the diminu- 
tive but fiery No. 3 who was always overworked to 
make up for the club’s left-over mounts which Dave 
had to ride. ‘‘ With one good mount of your own, and 
what we can borrow, we'll play Joe out of a job.” 

Joe, who as No. 4 of the Ramblers bore the brunt of 
the defensive work, grunted audibly. ‘‘ You haven’t 
played me out of a job yet,” he reminded them. 
**One chukker to go, only a one goal lead—and Dave's 
up on one of the antiques again. Get in there, fellows, 
and show Cliff and his Robins that they can be 
licked.” 

The two teams lined up, each in L shape for the 
throw-in. Jim, Dave and Midge were in column, one 
behind the other, and Joe, the safety, laid off a little 
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distance to the flank in case the opposing Ne. 1 got 
away with the ball on the throw-in. Cliff, still smart- 
ing under the memory of Dave's performance in th. 
seventh, allowed his mount to jostle Dave as the) 
waited with lowered sticks for the ball. Dave noticed 
that Cliff was up on Bearcat, his prize pony. As for 
him, he had Playbey, a pony long overdue for retire- 
ment. What a terrible chukker this was going to be! 

The ball. It bounced past the No. 1’s and Dave and 
Cliff stroked for it. But Bearcat, trained to fine 
points, lurched against Playboy, putting Dave out of 
the pley and allowing Cliff to shoot the ball out of 
scrimmage. ‘Together he and Dave tore after it. 
Playboy was fast enough while his wind held out, but 
he lacked the gumption of Bearcat. As the two 
riders approached the rolling ball Cliff applied bearing 
rein and Bearcat promptly forced Playboy off the 
line. Crack! The ball soared up and onward. The 
Robins No. 1 rode Joe effectively. carrying him out of 
the play, and Cliff and Dave had the field to them- 
selves. 

Dave might as well have been on the bench. Beer- 
cat drew away from Playboy before they reached th 
ball again, and with one solid swing Cliff drove the 
ball up to the goal. A short dribble pushed it through, 
and he reined in as Dave galloped by. 

“That ties the score,” he unnecessarily reminded 
the unhappy Dave as they trotted back for the 
throw-in. ‘‘And I’ve just begun to play.” 

Cliff was right. Before the chukker was half 
over, the Robins, taking advan- 
tage of Dave’s impotency, had 
added three goals to their count. 
But Cliff was not yet appeased. 
With the game safely on ice, he 
and Bearcat exerted their talents 
to make Dave look ridiculous. 
From one side of the field to the 
other they went, carrying Dave 
out of every play, forcing him 
into impossible positions, and 
making him look like a green 
novice on horseback. Dave, try- 
ing desperately to break away 
from the relentless Cliff, crashed 
into his own men, paralleled the 
play, and in general did every- 
thing a polo player shouldn’t do. His three team- 
mates, fighting gallantly to turn the tide, called on 
him in vain. He was never where needed, he could 
never get in for an assist, and every ball that ap- 
proached him was promptly returned by Cliff. When 
the final gong sounded, Cliff approached Dave. “Just 
to show you that the seventh chukker was all a mis- 
take,” he laughed. 

Dave, chagrined and humiliated, tried to grin like a 
good loser. ‘* Maybe there’ll be another mistake soon. 
I’m getting a first-class pony next week.” 

“How long will he be first-class after you handle 
him?” 


AVE flushed angrily. Cliff was allowing his re- 
sentment to run away with him. “He'll be first- 
class long enough for the Ramblers to lick the 
Robins in the summer tournament,” he promised. 
Cliff laughed contemptuously and rode off to join 
his mates in a cheer for the vanquished Ramblers. 
Dave, after giving the Robins a cheer with his team, 
looked at his friends anxiously. “Forget it,” laughed 
Midge. “If your pony squeaks with age it’s not your 
fault. This was only a practice game, anyway. Whien 
the tournament starts, and your pony gets here, it'll 
be a different story.” 

Dave felt better. The pangs of the game were for- 
gotten in anticipation of next week when his new 
mount, a birthday gift from his mother. would arrive. 
“It'll be a humdinger,” he told the others. ‘‘ Mother 
knows horseflesh, and she knows how much I need 4 
good mount.” 

““Will it be a made pony?” asked Joe. 

“Bet your life. Mother does things right. I wish 
she could be here to see me play it.” 

His teammates were nearly as excited as he over 
the prospect. The Ridgecrest Polo Club, whose 
members had sons in the various preparatory schools 
in the neighborhood, had necessarily limited ts 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


generosity to the use of its practice ponies, reserving 
its playing ponies for its adult members. And practice 
ponies, while well-schooled, were usually of ancient 
vintage and stood little chance when boot to boot 
with the sterling mounts which most of the boys 
borrowed from the fathers or elder brothers. But 
Dave’s father was dead and his mother, none too 
wealthy, was forced to travel for her health. So it 
was that Dave, in spite of his skill with the stick, 
found himself and his practice ponies the weakest 
link of the Ramblers’ team. 

He gathered his teammates together when the 
freight agent notified him of the arrival of his animal 
and, with saddle and bridle, the quartet went to the 
station for the promised pony. Dave, burning with 
eagerness, was directed to the freight corral and ap- 
proached it nearly on the run. There were several 
wules in the enclosure, but except for a lanky, ill- 
shaped colt, there was no sign of horseflesh. 

“T guess it’s still in the freight car,” said Dave. 

“No, *tain’t,”’ corrected the agent, waddling up 
from the rear. “There ’tis, chewing up my fence.” 

Dave looked again at the lone horse, and felt his 
heart turn to lead. Joe, Midge and Jim looked blank. 
So this was the mount that was going to bolster up 
their team! So keen was their disappointment that 
for the moment they forgot Dave. It was Midge who 
saw Dave swallow hard, who saw Dave bite his lips 
to keep back tears of disappointment. 

“Why, that horse has lots of—promise,”’ enthused 
Midge, entering the corral. ‘Look at those eyes, 
fellows. Lots of sense there. He’s got a swell chest- 
nut coat, too. You can see he’s long-winded.” 

The other two, exchanging a swift glance, came to 
Midge’s support. But Dave, finally mastering his 
emotions, stopped them. “Cut it, fellows. What’s 
the use? We all know—we can see he’s not so hot. 
In fact-——” 

“You can’t tell by looks,” interrupted Midge, 
trying to look convincing. “Saddle him up and see 
what he does with a stick.” 

The horse shied away at the bridle, but they finally 
cornered and saddled him. Dave tried to pretend 
that he looked better with a saddle on, but it was hard 
work. He mounted and put the horse through his 
gaits. There may have 
been a horse with a worse 
walk, although he doubted 
it, but there certainly was 
never a horse with a worse 
trot. But the gallop was 
surprisingly smooth, and 
after all, that was the 
normal gait of the game. 

Jim handed him a stick 
and Joe tossed out a ball. 
Dave watched his mount’s 
ears, hoping to see them 
pick up at the sight of the 
white sphere. But there 
was no response. He broke 
into a gallop again, and as 
he reached the ball he took 
a full swing. The next 
instant he was on the 
ground. The horse, at the 
first swish of the stick, had 
shied abruptly, catching 
him unawares. He picked 
himself up with a bitter 
laugh. 

_“He’s a made pony, all 
right. I'll bet he’s never 
even heard a rumor of 
polo. Not much use to 
take him to the stables.” 


HE blare of a horn 

sounded, and the boys 
turned around. Cliff had 
just driven up in his car, 
and was watching them 
with an amused smile. 
“Is this the famous 
mount?” he grinned. 

“That's it,” said Dave 
grimly, 

“Why, he’s just a bag 0’ 
bones. You wouldn’t in- 
sulta polo field by let- 
ting him on it, would 
you?” 


Dave stiffened. “I like 


With a mighty heave he 

bushed Tigress off the line 

and Dave returned the ball 
with a back hand 
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him,” he said. “C’mon, fellows, let’s get him to 
the stables.” 

“What are you going to call him?” asked Joe as 
they started back to the club. 

*Bagobones!” said Dave without hesitation. “If 
he’s going to be insulted, I'll do the insulting myself. 
Giddap, Bagobones.”’ 

The stable attendant was significantly silent when 
the boys gave Bagobones to his care, nor could Dave’s 
friends find words to cheer him up. The young polo 
player, alone in his dormitory room, struggled to 
compose a letter of thanks to his mother. But the 
memory of his fresh humiliation was too strong; he 
felt dully resentful, even ashamed, of his mother, and 
tore up the paper in front of him. When Midge, who 
roomed with him, came in with the mail an hour 
later, Dave listlessly opened the letter he received. 
A moment later he turned to his roommate. 

“My brother writes that Mother isn’t going West 
this spring,” he said quietly. 

“No?” commented Midge, wondering why he was 
told. 

“She can’t afford it.” 

“You mean os 

“T mean she can’t afford to give me even such a 
horse as Bagobones. She’s probably given up her 
trip just so I could have a polo pony. And when she 
comes up at graduation and sees the tournament, she'll 
discover that Bagobones is no good.” 

Midge came over to where Dave was sitting. 
““Bagobones has got to be good,” he declared. “We'll 
help you train him. We’ve got nearly two months. 
We'll make a polo pony out of him if we have to work 
nights to do it.” 

Dave seized his pen. Fifteen minutes later he 
sealed the letter. ‘“‘I’ve just thanked her for the 
horse,” he grinned. “She’s never seen it, so she'll 
never know what lies I’ve told her. When she comes 
here, maybe they won’t be lies.” 

The next day they cornered Mr. Allison, the polo 
professional at Ridgecrest, and had him pass on the 
mount. He looked Bagobones over with a knowing 
eye, then took him out for a gallop. Dave wanted to 
run away before he heard the verdict, but he braced 
himself for the worst. 
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“He’s three-quarters Argentine and a quarter 
mustang,”’ said the pro. ‘A good combination for a 
polo mount. And he’s fast and intelligent. But he’ll 
never win ribbons on looks.” 

“Nor in a polo bend,” added Dave, hoping to be 
contradicted. 

“That depends. Six months of training will give 
him the rudiments. With his speed and stamina, he 
may surprise you.” 

Dave and Midge exchanged looks. Six months of 
training, and the tournament two months away! 
Then Dave thought of his mother. ‘‘C’mon, Midge, 
let’s get to work.” 

During spare hours that week they exercised Bago- 
bones on the practice fields. They carried a polo stick, 
but made no passes at the ball. Bagobones was better 
schooled in the aids than they had thought. He 
responded to both bearing and leading reins, he turned 
nicely on the forehand, and, at a combination of 
rein and knee, could even be induced to change leads. 

Gradually the chestnut became accustomed to the 
sight of the stick and its slow swing. Gradually he 
became accustomed to the antics of his young riders as 
they bent their bodies in forward and back strokes from 
either side. After some protest on Bagobones’ part 
Dave began hitting easy balls, and finally one day, 
Bagobones, seeing the white ball speeding ahead, picked 
up his ears and, at a touch of the spur, gave chase. 


HE two other teammates, out whenever possible, 

helped Dave train his mount in riding off their 
animals. It was slow and often discouraging work. 
But Dave, rewarded in advance of each practice by 
Bagobones’ joyful whinny at the sight of his master, 
stuck to it. A close bond sprang up between him and 
his ungainly mount. Bagobones’ brown eyes promised 
unbounded loyalty, and Dave felt that he and his 
pony were united in a conspiracy to reward his mother 
for her sacrifice. 

During this time, however, their weekly polo games 
were not neglected. Several teams of youngsters from 
Westchester County combined with the Robins and 
Ramblers to form the Colt Circuit, and it was the 
two leading teams from this circuit which would 

(Continued on page 43) 








BIG TOP 


CONCLUSION 


V BELLON’S big body stiffened as the Colt 
jerked in Gerry Brant’s fingers. But Gerry 
had moved the muzzle of the weapon 
swiftly to one side, as he squeezed. the 

trigger. The bullet pounded harmlessly into the 
sandy soil, ten feet beyond the spot where the rigging 
boss stood. 

Gerry said firmly: ‘You're acting pretty foolish, 
Bellon. You wouldn’t act this way if Jay were here.” 

Bellon’s eyes were squeezed almost shut. They 
were on the Colt that Gerry was still gripping firmly. 

“Tf Vanders was here, I wouldn’t have to act this 
way!” he muttered. “Jay Vanders wouldn’t talk to 
me like this white-collar——”’ 

He broke off, shrugged his broad shoulders. His 
fingers unclenched; his arms relaxed at his sides. 

** All right—take the gun off me, Kid,” he muttered. 
“T didn’t think you’d squeeze lead—but I’m not 
taking any more chances. It isn’t worth it.” 

Carlysle rubbed a spot under his right ear that 
was showing red. He said grimly: 

“You get those tents up. I'll report this to Vanders, 
when he gets here. I'll report it just as it happened. 
It’s up to him.” 

Lew Bellon muttered: “You'll report what hap- 
pened to Vanders, if he gets here.” 

He turned abruptly, started away. But he halted 
near the end of the tank truck in which Gigantic 
was kept. He regarded the acting manager with 
narrowed eyes which held a peculiar, half-mocking 
expression. 

“Tl get the tops up, all right. And I'll have them 
fixed for a blow. We're going to get wind, that’s sure. 
But if any thing happens, with all the canvas jammed 
in close—” 

Carlysle said grimly: ‘ Warn your men—you’ve 
charge of more than five hundred—warn them to be 
careful about fire.” 

Bellon nodded his head slowly. “Sure. And after 
that I'll spend my time watching them—the whole 
five hundred of ’em!”’ 

He turned, went around the truck end, vanished 
from sight. Gerry looked down at his Colt; slipped 
it into a pocket of the'light leather flying jacket he was 
w earing. His eyes met the brown ones of Carlysle. 

“T don’ t always have;that gun w ith me,”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘But it was‘lucky 

He was surprised to see that Carlysle was smiling a 
little. 

“It sure was lucky—for me,”’ the acting manager 
agreed. “Bellon has a quick temper, and he’s been 
through a lot—with that big-top dropping. He was 
pretty proud of his record. And I talked a little 
sharply to him. Everybody’s nerves are on edge, and 
on this spot we don’t want—” He broke off abruptly. 
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“Wonder what he meant by saying you’d report 
this to Jay ‘if’ he got here. That sounded almost as 
though he didn’t expect him to get here,”’. Gerry 
queried. : 

He was watching Carlysle closely. The acting 
manager, Lew Bellon, Venoy—was it possible that 
there was something between the three of them? 
And had it reached a point where they were fighting 
among themselves. Gerry found himself feeling sus- 
picious toward Delgoda, too. He had felt suspicious 
since he had seen the wire-walker near the big-top, 
when it had come down in the storm. And even 
though Delgoda had been hurt. Gerry was not posi- 
tive that the man was not involved. Ben Shawton, 
too—he had been responsible for the escape of the 
leopard. 


pene tang was staring toward the end of the 
sea lion’s truck. He said slowly: 

“You'd better get up before noon—if ‘the air isn’t 
too tough. Spill paper over Gulf City,. but never 
mind the other towns. I guess everyone knew we weré 
coming in. The town looks as if it’s decorated for the 
Fourth of July.” 

Gerry nodded. “And after the flight—any thing 
special you want Sandy and me to do?’ 

Carlysle nodded. “I may have word from ‘Mr. 
Vanders. He said he might hire a plane to get here— 
or he might wire for you to wing south and get him. 
I’m hoping he will have things cleared up in time to 
get up here by to-night.” 

Gerry nodded his head. “So am I,”’ he stated with 
considerable emphasis. “‘We’re going to have a lot of 
wind—and if the one who helped Venoy is still with 
the circus 

He stopped as the body of the acting manager 
stiffened. 

““What makes you say that?” Carlysle asked 
sharply. ‘“‘Why do you think someone was helping 
this man Venoy?” 

Gerry said quietly: ‘““Venoy couldn’t have done 
those things alone. And he was miles away when 
Queenie was shot at. I'll admit that he might have 
got into the circus grounds during the storm, and set 
the leopard free. He might have used that as an 
excuse. I’m pretty sure he did shoot Fiery. But he 
wasn’t around when Delgoda was attacked, and 
there must have been someone 

Carlysle was frowning. The voice of Ben Shawton 
reached them, from a distance. 

“Mr. Carlysle—Mr. Carlysle!”’ 

The acting manager hurried past the sea lion’s 
truck, followed by Gerry. The head animal trainer 
was standing not far from the official car—he came 
toward Carlysle. 

“The elephants are pretty restless—that road-bed 
last night was rough. And they don’t like their tent 
here. They’re pretty close to the big-top, and Rango 


The flames that crept 
around the sides were 
Sought by riggers and 
all circus men avail- 


He never has liked th, 
We've usually 


isn’t helping things any. 
sound of the sledges on the stakes. 
kept him away 

Carlysle said harshly: “Well, we can’t keep him 
away here, not unless you want to stake him out on 
the sand somewhere.” 

Shawton shook his head. “That would be worse.” 
he muttered. “‘Rango doesn’t like to be alone. And 
that East African tusker is acting up a bit, too, 
There may be trouble later on. The wind, ,and that 
smell of salt. ; It’s all strange. Coming right on top of 
the storm ; 

He checked himself, shook his head. Carlysle was 
rubbing. the knuckles of his left harid with his right 
hand finger-tips. He was nervous. The job was too 
big for him. Gerry knew that. But he felt sympathy 
for Carlysle. The Greater Stevens Show was big 
Jay Vanders was not with it. They were showing 
in a bad spot, with upset circus people and nervous 
animals. And a Gulf wind was growing steadily 
worse. And they were fighting something unknown to 
them—something trying to hurt, destroy. 

Carlysle said suddenly : “Well, it’s up to you to 
handle the animals, Shawton. And it’s up to Bellon 
to get the tents up, and to keep them up. He bosses 
canvas, you boss animals, I can’t do everything!” 

Ben Shawton stared at the young assistant mana- 
ger. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

“First it was the big cat! And now with Rango 
and that tusker, Sindor, acting pretty worried. 

“Well, P'll do my best,”’ he muttered, “but I don't 
like the way things look.” 

Carlysle said bitterly : “You don’t like the way things 
look! I guess none of us like it. But that doesn’t 
make any difference, Shawton—the Show goes on!” 


fone animal trainer smiled grimly at the acting 
manager. 


“It goes on—and I’m hoping it goes through!” he 
breathed fiercely. 
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He dove the ship engine wide 
open over the entrance end 


of the big top 


He turned his back on Carlysle and 
Gerry and went rapidly toward the animal 
tent. Red Callahan came along, his head 
lowered against the wind. 

“Going to have trouble handling the crowd—with 
these small grounds and this wind. Any suggestions, 
Mr. Carlysle?”’ 

The acting manager shook his head. ‘“‘Do it your way,” 
he said. ‘‘My only suggestion is that you—do it well.” 

He started toward the car used as office by Jay Vanders, which 
he was occupying. Gerry watched Callahan, as the chief of special 
police stared after the’ acting manager. 

“Any traces?” Gerry ‘asked suddenly. 

Callahan grunted. ‘“‘Traces of what?” he muttered. 

Gerry said, with a faint smile: ‘Traces of the ones who attacked Del- 
goda, of the one who let -Fiery loose, of the ones who worked .on the big- 
top, of the man who shot at ~ 

Callahan cut in. “‘That’s enough, Gerry. No traces of anything.” 

Gerry said: “Swell work. And say; Red, what did you mean last 
night by saying ‘if Jeffrey Carno is back of—’ ? You were going to say 
more, but Jay stopped you.” 

The chief of circus police shrugged. 
this Show, two years ago, for a timé,”’ he said. 
guess Carno thought he was going to keep the job, but he didn’t. When 
Vanders came’ back he was made assistant. He didn’t like it. He did 
some things that weren’t just right, and early last season he quit, went to 
Mammoth. I’ve heard he’s talked about what he intended doing to hurt 
this Show. That’s what I was getting at. But Vanders has always said 
Carno wouldn’t do anything but talk. That’s why he stopped me last 
night. He doesn’t think I’m guessing right.” 

Gerry said slowly: “‘But you still think you’re right?” 

Red Callahan shook his head. ‘‘That pilot was a little cracked. 
I think he had’ someone inside the outfit, Gerry. And I’ve got a 
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‘Jeffrey Carno was manager of 
““Vanders was sick. I 








hunch that someone is still around 
the big-top.” 

Gerry widened his eyes on 
those of the chief of special police. 

“Why have you that hunch?” 
he asked. 

Callahan spoke grimly. “Be- 
cause we haven't been hurt 
enough to suit that twist in 
Venoy’s brain. I wish that Jay 
Vanders was around here, just 
now.” 

Gerry said: “‘A lot of us would 
feel better. But he may get in 
before dark.” 

The chief of special police said 
in a hard voice: 

“It’s a funny thing how one 
man—one good man—can fix 
things up. Shawton’s worrying 
about the animals, and Lew 
Bellon is kicking about his canvas 
and the wind. Some of the per- 
formers aren’t taking things any 
too well. And I’m even figuring 
on having my men do a lot of 
work, after dark, handling the 

crowd. There'll be a lot of peo- 

ple in a small space. But 

say, if Jay Vanders was 

here, he’d get things go- 
ing right.” 

“We can do the 
best we can—I 

think he’ll be in 

by dark,” Gerry 
assured him 
quietly. 








‘to the sawdust of the Number Three ring. 
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Red Callahan straightened his broad shoulders, and 
said seriously: “It'll be a lot better, if he is in by 
then!” 


AY VANDERS was not in by dark, however. 
The wind had increased steadily during the morn- 
ing and afternoon. There had been a fair crowd for 
the afternoon performance, and indications were that 
in spite of the wind the evening show would be a sell- 
out. They would be sitting “on the straw.” 

The afternoon performance had not gone smoothly. 
One of the artists on the high trapeze had missed his 
partner’s outstretched hands and had dropped thirty 
feet. He had curved his body protectingly, struck 
the edge of the net beneath the trapeze, and had shot 
He had 
not been seriously injured, but it had been a narrow 
escape. 

Ben Shawton had reported that the tusker, Sindor, 
was acting pretty bad; he had kept both Sindor and 
Rango out of the trot around the track, and from the 
act in the center ring. The canvas had snapped and 
crackled in the Gulf wind during the performance, and 
the audience had been on edge. But the circus was 
the circus, and already the crowds were pouring 
through the main gates for the night performance. 
Music from the Midway reached Gerry as he stood 
outside the cook tent, having just finished his dinner. 

Ben Shawton stood beside him. “You're eating 
in a hurry,” Gerry commented. “‘You just went in 
a few minutes ago.” 

The animal trainer nodded. “I want to stick close 
to the elephants; I’m going to keep Rango and Sindor 
out of the night show, for they’re pretty nervous. 
The wind noise isn’t helping things any, and that 
storm last night ei 

He went along, muttering to himself. Gerry 
started to move toward the Midway, when he caught 
sight of Burk, now acting as Carlysle’s assistant, run- 
ning toward him. Burk said breathlessly: 

“Carlysle wants you—he’s got word from Vanders!” 

(Continued on page 28) 








































“Ob, it'll be easy enough,” one of the men was saying. ““That store house probably has just an ordinary lock 


BOYS’ LIFE 


JUST ABOUT RUINED 
By Leonard kK. Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY SEYMOUR BALL 


THE Sugarplum, Lone Scout of the 
lumber camps, takes care of three 
pet skunks. 


REDE SEGERBLOM, known also at Camp 
Four of the Scarborough Lumber Company 
and elsewhere as the Sugarplum, sat by a 
campfire on the slopes above Little Cub 

- Creek, and talked far into the night with Reynolds, 
the forest ranger. He was having a new experience 
this summer, one he had wanted but which did not 
altogether fit into his plans. Camp Four was closed 
down tight, for lack of business. The men had 
scattered, John Scarborough providing such jobs as he 
could for all the married men. Rich man as he was in 
timber holdings, Scarborough himself was in some- 
thing of a jam. And in his providing for those of his 
employees as had dependents, there had been nothing 
for the Sugarplum. Yet as Brede’s guardian, Mr. 
Scarborough felt responsible for the orphan lad, and 
had offered him two opportunities. One was a 
home, as long as he liked to stay, at the Scarborough 
country place on the Little Spokane. The other was 
to serve without pay as a sort of caretaker and fire 
guard at Camp Four and elsewhere on the local 
Scarborough holdings, with Gust Appermann, camp 
cook and the Sugarplum’s devoted friend. They 
could stay in their usual cabins, Mr. Scarborough 
explained, and live out of the well-stocked camp 
commissary. Brede hadn’t been altogether able to 
choose, but Gust had decided for him. 

“Sure, dot’s de t’ing, Mist’ Scawbraw. Gust, in 
der big town vid money in hees pocket, he aindt safe, 
der money aindt safe, nor nopody. Gust, by hees 
lone, he go on big bust for sure. Und in dese times, 
big bust iss no goot for nopody. Und all der time, I 


vunder how iss mine Brede. Oop here, ve haf Brede’s 
garden, vidout no gang roughnecks to eat it all oop, 
und Gust, vid plenty time, he show Brede vat iss good 
cooking ven Gust Appermann really try. Ve lif 
pooty high, aindt it?” 

“But Brede won’t be here all the time, Gust. He'll 
have to range a lot of territory. I’m responsible to 
the government for any fires that might start on my 
holdings, and the summer is starting out pretty dry. 
And there’s the Little Cub Creek timber, too. Of 
course, Reynolds, the forest ranger, will be over 
there, and over here, too, but the government has cut 
down its force this year, and Reynolds will have his 
hands full. You'll work with him, Brede. And Gust, 
when Brede’s away, you'll have Larrimore for com- 
pany. He has dependents, and I’m keeping him on to 
finish up a lot of accounting.” 


6 igeca had left things that way, Gust grumbling 
over Brede’s having often to set off alone on long 
patrols, but also rejoicing that his beloved protegé 
could get through the slack season without dipping 
into his little stake of savings. 

So now the Sugarplum was a semi-official smoke 
chaser instead of camp roustabout, often away for two 
or three days alone in the forest, and finding it a 
lonely business, but setting himself to it resolutely, as 
it was all in line with his ambition to make himself a 
thorough forest man. He had his headquarters at 
Camp Four, and Reynolds his at the also deserted 
Little Cub Creek camp, twenty miles away; and 
Brede got his instructions from Reynolds by telephone. 
Only now, Reynolds had summoned the Sugarplum 
to Little Cub Creek, and the two had met by arrange- 
ment here on the ridge. 

“T’ve got to leave,” explained Reynolds. ‘“‘There’s 
a big fire up north by Priest Lake, and every available 


ranger has to go. Don’t know how long I'll be gone. 
And there’s nobody to look after anything down here 
except where it’s an absolute necessity. I explained 
to the office about you, and until I get back you’ll be 
the boss here, with nobody under you, and with what- 
ever pay Congress ever gets around to appropriating 
money for. How about it?” 

“T guess it’s all right,” answered Brede. “Mr. 
Scarborough said he was responsible % 

“That isn’t just it,” went on Reynolds. “It’s a 
matter of protecting his property. Of course the 
forest has been closed to everybody, except by special 
permit, but there are always campers and mountain 
hoboes to whom signs and regulations don’t mean a 
thing. And when a place is deserted some of ‘em 
steal, You'd be surprised, son—people who in town 
are thoroughly respectable, but who out in the moun- 
tains seem to think that anything loose, from apples 
in a rancher’s orchard to supplies in a locked building, 
just naturally belongs to anybody that wants it. 
There’s a pretty fair stock of supplies on Little Cub 
Creek, to say nothing of tools and buildings. I’ve 
known campers—one of ’em was a banker, too— 
to pull down a shed or a corral just to build a fire with. 
Think you can handle things for a while?” 

“TI don’t know,” began Brede. 

“Of course, you don’t have to handle my whole job. 
You won’t be under government rules, about reports 
and all that. You'll be a Scarborough man, helping 
out the government, and not a government man help- 
ing Scarborough. Your main job is to look after the 
camp property, keep your eyes open for smoke, and 
do what patrolling you feel like. I’ve been staying in 
one of the camp cabins at night, most of the time. 
You ought not to have any trouble. There’s a tele- 
phone, plenty of grub, and if anybody should come in, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Fred Burnham had plunged into 
the turbulent life of the Southwest 
frontier of the ’70’s, and as a scout, 
miner, cowboy, sheriff, explorer, had 
begun a series of adventures and ex- 
ploits as fabulous as any that Daniel 
Boone, Kit Carson, or Jim Bridger 
had experienced in their eventful lives. 
This is the second of two articles in 
which the Editor of Boys’ LIFE, in 
collaboration with Peter O. Lamb, 
tells a few of the American scout’s ex- 

ploits, when matched against the 
: greatest plainsmen of modern times— 
the Boers of the African veldt. 


| WHEN only sixteen years of age 


ET there was a time when the Boers did 
have Burnham in their hands, when for two 
unpleasant days he was headed toward that 
Pretoria prison they had promised him. 

He had been ordered to scout a tract of country 
lying between two British armies. The horses were 
so worn out by this time, that normal progress was 
impossible. The delay was further aggravated by the 
necessity of recovering his spare horse which bolted. 
To gain time he was forced to the dangerous expedient 
of following the roadway. 

With the first light of day he found himself between 
the advance line and the main body of a hostile force, 
commanded, as he learned later, by the celebrated 
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While his captors were occupied by the battle, Burnha: 


By James E. West 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. RAHN 


Boer General, Christian De Wet. It was a ticklish 
situation, but Burnham had been in and out of diffi- 
culties before. As it began to grow lighter, however, 
he recognized it for what it was—an ambush. The 
daring and astute De Wet had put part of his com- 
mand in the one place nobody would expect to find it— 
right between two British armies, marching to join 
each other. They were only ten miles apart, and even 
the smaller of the two outnumbered De Wet’s Boer 
commando. Burnham had been ordered to report the 
results of his scout to this smaller force of about two 
thousand men, but understood that they would not 
begin to move until his report told them what to 
expect. Now right here under his eyes they were 
walking into a trap. It was retreating under fire to 
join the main British Army, and its movements 
were the exact reverse of an advance—that is, the 
transport wagons came first as he saw them, then the 
guns, and finally the cavalry. If he tried to make his 
way around the Boer ends he would be too late. A 
quick dash was impossible with a river in front 
of him. 

There was only one thing to do. He was sitting 
his horse in full view of the advancing British. The 
Boers had paid no attention to him, probably figuring 
it was impossible that an enemy would be sitting 
there so calmly in their midst. Taking out his large 
red handkerchief, which, as in the old Apache days, he 
carried for signaling, he began to wave a message to 
the advancing transports, and frantically he continued 
to wave for ten minutes, but the commissariat officers 
paid not the slightest heed. .The Boers did, however. 
Two horsemen came galloping up. It was useless to 
try to escape now. From the stone kraal in which he 
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slipped off and bound his handkerchief tightly below his kneecap 
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was put he was forced to watch the disaster, which, 
but for the failure of the most ordinary precautions 
on the part of the British column, he might have 
averted. 

Not for a moment, however, did Burnham resign 
himself to being a prisoner. He did-not- know quite 
when or how he would escape, but he saw the ad- 
vantage of pretending to be wounded. A leg wound,’a 
pronounced limp, would throw off suspicion in what he 
purposed. It is easy to make believe you have a 
limp; it is much more difficult not to forget the part 
you are playing, especially if something suddenly 
happens and you are thrown off your guard. So while 
his captors were occupied by the battle, Burnham 
slipped off one of his shoelaces and tied it tightly just 
below the kneecap, then bound his handkerchief 
around it and over his knee. 

When the commando began to move after the battle, 
this forethought won him a place in a wagon with the 
wounded. At their first halt that evening the prison- 
ers were counted, and a certain number allotted to 
each guard, who was held responsible for them. 
Burnham was sitting underneath the wagon when the 
Boer officers came round, counting and allotting the 
prisoners. He slipped through the spokes and circled 
around the wagon ahead of the officers, escaping the 
count. Now he could move from one wagon to another 
without any guard missing him. There was one dis- 
advantage to this, he had no regular ration, and he 
wanted to get some food together to sustain him on 
the dash for freedom. A Boer gave him an ear of 
boiled corn, a British officer one hard biscuit—his 
entire day’s ration. These Burnham saved for the 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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A NEW POLICY FOR BOYS’ LIFE 


A Personal Word from The Editor to Every Friend of the Magazine 


OYS’ LIFE with this issue takes another 
B progressive step. Two important and 
radical changes now become effective. 

First, hereafter a section of the magazine will 
be devoted more definitely and more distinc- 
tively to the activities of Scouting in such a 
way as to make the publication a definite asset 
to every Scout and to every Scouter who has 
the responsibility of interpreting the Game of 
Scouting to boys. The splendid contributions 
of our National Scout Commissioner, Dan Beard, 
my personal page on Scouting activities and the 
Editorial Page will be supplemented by a new 
feature known as “Green Bar Bill’s Page.” 
This will be devoted to the activities of Scouts 
on a Patrol and Troop basis. Green Bar Bill 
was formerly a Scout and for many years has 
had experience as a Scouter. His material 
will be practical and based upon actual expe- 
rience, and we are confident will be welcomed 
by all Scoutmasters as well as Scouts. All 
of the above material will be presented in a 
way that will be of equal interest to non- 
Scout readers. 

The second radical change is that the price 
of Boys’ Lire will hereafter be 10 cents per 
copy instead of 20 cents, and the subscription 
price $1.00 per year instead of $2.00. This 
reduction in price is in line with similar action 
by a number of other publications and is made 
possible by the new economic situation. The 
reduction in the expense of producing the 
magazine makes it possible for us to offer our 
readers substantially the same magazine at 
this greatly reduced price, provided, however, 
that with the cooperation of our readers and 
many friends, we are able to greatly increase 
our circulation. 

Therefore, as the Editor and Executive 
Officer of the Boy Scouts of America, which 
owns and publishes Boys’ Lirg, I am using 
* this Editorial Page as a means of making a 
personal appeal to each and every one of our 
readers to help make this new policy a suc- 
cess. This has always been your magazine. 
We want you to feel a definite responsibility 
in it. 

This present stage comes as the logical cul- 
mination of twenty years of successful growth. 
Recent tests indicate that probably no maga- 
zine for boys is as widely read or as well liked 
as Boys’ Lire. 

The first issue of Boys’ Lirs. appeared in 
March, 1911, and for a little over a year it was 


published as a private enterprise. Beginning 
with the July, 1912, issue, the magazine became 
the property of the Boy Scouts of America and 
it has been my privilege and responsibility as 
the Executive Officer of the Boy Scouts of 
America to give leadership to its develop- 
ment. 

The progressive policy and forward steps 
during recent years as well as this present im- 
portant development have been made possible 
through the generosity of the Trustees of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the 
Trustees of the Special Fund made available. 
To-day, Boys’ Lire is an established editorial 
and business success, as well as an effective 
national advertising medium. 

Increasingly, we have had the cooperation of 
the Scout Field. At all times I have had the full 
support of the Executive Board and the wise 
counsel and leadership of Mr. Frank Presbrey as 
Chairman of the Boys’ Lire Committee. 
Nothing has given me greater joy and satisfac- 
tion. The Boy Scouts of America is vitally 
concerned in providing a program for the leisure 
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time of all boys and we feel it a definite, legiti- 
mate responsibility to recognize the part that 
reading has in such a program. Likewise, we feel 
responsible for making our publication available 
not only to those who are members of the Boy 
Scouts of America, but to all boys, and for that 
reason our publication has for the past twenty 
years appeared monthly in such form as to be 
of interest and value to all boys, while at the 
same time it served as a magazine of special 
interest to Scouts. The very nature of the 
magazine and method of distribution of the 
publication has developed a larger proportion 
of readers who are not actually subscribers than 
is ordinarily the case. 

Because of this reduction in price and 
change in policy, an earnest effort will be 
made to have every Scoutmaster and every Scout 
become a regular reader of Boys’ Lire. Yes, we 
want to go further—we want the active coopera- 
tion of Scouts and Scouters in interesting boys 
who are not Scouts in this virile, wide-awake, 
progressive boys’ magazine. Its scope and con- 
tent will be kept on such a broad basis as to 

appeal to all boys. The newreduced price, and 

the special opportunity to secure the publica- 
tion through your Troop, justifies us in hoping 

that nearly every Scout will now become a 

subscriber and have a copy of the magazine 

regularly delivered at his home, instead of 
depending upon the library or the borrowed 
copy. It has been and will continue to be 
our aim to make Boys’ Lire a magazine of 
such character that it will be both absorb- 
ingly interesting and well worth while. 
Discuss this with your parents and your 
boy friends and in your Troop meeting and 
then take steps to see to it that you person- 
ally are a subscriber to our publication. Our 
subscription list is now 200,000. We want 
to bring it up to 300,000 and 500,000. Why 
not? Through the Ten Year Program of 
Growth for the Boy Scouts of America, we 
plan in the next ten years to enroll one out 
of every four twelve-year-old boys, and to 
increase their stay in Scouting so that they 
will average at least four years, thus making 
sure that one out of every four new male citi- 
zens is a four-year Scout-trained man. Why 
should we not aim in the next ten years to 
enroll as subscribers for Boys’ Lire at least 
one out .of every four boys? This would 
truly make Boys’ Lire a very vital factor in 


the life of America. 
~~ & wos 
EDITOR. 
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Los ANGELES, Lona Bracu, SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIFORNIA— 

HE Tenth Olympic Games have come and 

gone. But the flame of the Olympic torch 

is still burning in the hearts of the youth 

of the countries of the world who competed against 


each other in a spirit of fine sportsmanship and for 
the glory of their native lands. 

It was a wonderful thing that members of the Boy 
Scouts of America could do their bit for the success 
of this great undertaking. 

Scouts of Los Angeles had many important duties 
to perform as a service group at the Olympics and 
were always alert and on the go. One hundred of, 
them assisted during the dedication of the California 
State Building prior to the Olympics, and also took 
part in a tree planting ceremony in Olympic Park 
just outside the Stadium. Another impressive event 
in connection with the games was a pageant in the 
Hollywood Bowl, entitled “California welcomes the 
world.” Fifty Los Angeles Scouts helped in the prepa- 
rations for this spectacle, and forty more were 
among the two thousand performers who made the 
show a never-to-be-forgotten experience for the tre- 
mendous audience. 

In Long Beach where the marine events took place, 

Boy Scouts also assisted splendidly. So did members 
of the Santa Monica Council. 
_ Among the athletes of the world who had gathered 
in Los Angeles were many foreign Scouts and former 
Scouts. Several of them used the opportunity to 
greet their American Brother Scouts. Among them 
was the coach of the Japanese Olympic track team, 
Hiroshi Hasumi, who had brought with him an in- 
teresting gift from the Boy Scouts of Ohmiya, Japan, 
a miniature of an armoured knight of the days of 
chivalry in Japan, about five hundred years ago. It 
was presented to the Boy Scouts of America through 
John C, Porter, Mayor of Los Angeles, and E. B. 
De Groot, the Scout Executive, and now adorns the 
Council headquarters in Los Angeles. 


T : Wasuineton, D. C.— 
HE President of our country, who is also the 


f Honorary President of our great Movement, just 


celebrated his 58th birthday. 

A group of Washington Scouts with two Scouts 
from Brooklyn, New York, called upon the President 
in the White House to bring him birthday gifts and the 
good wishes of all Scouts throughout the country. 


1932 


“Thank you, boys,” said the Presi- 
dent, as he accepted the several tokens 
presented him by the Scouts. “I appre- 
ciate the sentiment behind them as 
much as the gifts themselves.” 


New York, N. Y.— 
| HAVE just said good-bye and God- 
speed to one of the most interesting 
Scout personalities who has visited 
America recently. He is the Interna- 
tional Scout Commissioner for Hungary, 
Dr. F. M. de.Molnar de Kepos, who 
had crossed the Atlantic partly as 
a delegate to the International Rec- 
reation Congress 
in Los Angeles and 
partly to talk 
Jamboree with his 
Scout brothers of 
America and Can- 
ada. He brought 
with him full in- 
formation concern- 
ing the Fourth In- 
ternational Scout 
Jamboree which is 
to be held near 
Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in August, 
1933. Dr. de 


Above—Governor Moore and U. S. 
Senator W. Warren Barbour of New 
Jersey, latter chairman of Region 
No. 2, visit Monmouth County Scout 
camp on Governor’s Day. At the 
right—Ex-King Mihai, now the 
Crown Prince of Roumania, be- 
comes a Boy Scout. Below—Up a 
tree at Manatoc, the splendid new 
camp of the Akron, Ohio, Boy 
Scouts 
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Philippine Scouts from San Beda College pay 
their respects to Governor-General Theodore 
Roosevelt at Malacanang Palace, Manila 


Molnar, himself, will have a very large 
part in carrying through the Jamboree ar- 
rangements of the Hungarian Scout Asso- 
ciation, who hope that 30,000 boys from 
all over the world will gather in Hungary 
next year for an experience similar to the 
one that became an unforgetable memory 
to the 50,000 Scouts who took part in the 
Birkenhead, England, Jamboree in 1929. 
The Jamboree site is twenty miles outside 


Dr. F. M. de Molnar {dark of Budapest in the tremendous park sur- 
_International Scout  younding the old Hungarian Royal Summer 
Commissioner for Hungary, 
inspects the Minas Princess, 
New York Sea Scour base 


Palace at Godollo, which is now the residence 
of the present Regent, Admiral Horthy. Dr. 
de Molnar told us with enthusiasm how the 
plans for the encampments, demonstrations 
and activities were advancing, and how the 
Hungarian Government has shown its interest in the 
project by giving its wholehearted support. Among 
other things it has appointed Count Paul Teleki, former 
Prime Minister of Hungary, to be its official representa- 
tive. He has always been most actively interested in 
Scouting and will be the Camp Chief of the Jamboree. 

Dr. de Molnar’s trip took him all through our country, 
and he visited several Scout Camps in the Northwest, 
Middle West, and in the East. In Mandan, North 
Dakota, he was welcomed by a group of Sioux Indians, 
who with great formality inducted him into their Tribe 
as an Honorary Member with the title of Chief Akicita 
Minnetonka Opta. ‘Translated this name means 
“The Chief Who Came From Over the Sea.” 

He left enthusiastic about America and American 
Scouting, and happy with the assurance of President 
Head and myself that the Boy Scouts of America 
would be represented at the 1933 World gathering 
in his native land. 

In a letter written to me on board the S.S. Leviathan 
before leaving, he voices his appreciation: 

“This boat is sailing right now and I am leaving 
this country, which I learned to appreciate and to 
admire during these few weeks I had the pleasure to 
visit the United States. 

“But beyond the size and beauties of the country 
T learned to know your Scout Movement, and by 
meeting men and boys the real spirit of Scouting 
prevailing throughout. 

“These men and boys have shown me a kindness, 
which I never experienced before, though having 
visited many Scouts in other lands. 

(Concluded on page 50) 


Below—Mr. George D. Pratt, Treasurer of the Boy Scouts 
of America {left}, presents a medal to Daniel Carter Beard 
National Scout Commissioner, at Kentucky Scout Camporall 


HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


open sky, following the by-paths through the woods. 


LL right, fellows! 


Everybody set? Then let’s go! 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No rocking-chair-adventuring for us, but the real kind, out on the-trail, under the 


doing the things we like to do. 


It is always exciting to start out on a new adventure. 


Not just reading about them, but 


Whether you are a Scout or 


not, I certainly hope that this one may be as thrilling to you and to me as some of the 
other experiences I have had in Scouting. 


I still feel the thrill which ran along my spine when I first repeated the Scout Oath 


and became a Scout; and to this day I can clearly remember the ceremony with which I 
was initiated into my job as a Patrol Leader. And was I thrilled when 
my Troop decided to send me as its representative to the first World 


CTOBER’S bright blue weather.” What 

a gorgeous time for hiking. Just look at 

the color combination of yellow, orange 

and red in all shades which meets you in 

the woods. And then the air!- Doesn’t the smell of 
the soil make your nostrils quiver? 

Since we have started on the trail let us really 
get out and get far away and make this a real 
Columbus Day with an adventure worthy of that 
brave old “‘explorador” (which by the way is 
Spanish for “Boy Scout,” exploring being an old 
Spanish custom). 

Meet with your gang and lay out a due westerly 
course as Christopher did and continue, with the 
help of your compass only, straight west, for maybe 
four or five miles, as a bee might make a cross-country 
trip. 

You will meet many obstacles, but don’t’ let that 
bother you. Use your imagination and overcome 
them. 

Be sure to bring a map along so that when the 
trip is finished you can see whether you actually 
followed your course and arrived at what should have 
been your destination. You don’t have Columbus’s 
excuse for arriving in America when he set out to 
reach India. 

I almost forgot: If you live 
in Seattle or San Francisco 
you'd better not try this idea. 
You may get your feet wet. 





HE other day when I was 
roaming through the woods 
I found myself in the midst of 
a grove of the trees that grow 
Boy Scout Tenderfoot Badges. 

**What trees are those?” you 
ask, and I can see the skepti- 
cism in your eyes. 

I am not trying to fool you. Go out and find a 
paper birch, a gray birch, or a sweet birch. In fact, 
almost any birch will do. Nip off a couple of the 
cone-like fruits and crush them in your hand. They 
fall apart very easily and you will find that they con- 
tain a number of butterfly-shaped brown seeds. Blow 








Jamboree in London, 1920! 


You bet I was! 


Not to mention the-ex- 


citing days during the second Jamboree in Copenhagen, 1924, and the 
adventure of the third International get-together at Birkenhead. (Maybe 


some of you were there, too, 
Those were the days! 


and experienced the same thrill.) 
Yet when I look back, I am not so certain that 


the preparations for the simple hikes of my own Patrol and the camps of 
my own Troop did not fill my heart with more lasting memories 
‘than those of the more spectacular events. 
And now here we are—starting out on another new adventure. 
We don’t even know how big our clan is, or who the others. are. 
We don’t know how many are Scouts and how many aren’t. Yet 
before many months have gone by we shall be talking together 


like old friends. 


You will be telling me of your ideas and experi- 


ences and I shall be telling you of mine. 
Why shouldn’t we try to make this the most popular page of 
the whole magazine? The talk of every Patrol hike and Troop 


meeting!! That’s my ambition. 


if we all pull together. 


What about it? It’s atall order! 


Anyway, let’s try! 


these aside gently, and remaining in your hand you 
will find an equal number of yellowish scales—they 
are small, I admit, but the design is clearly that of 
the Boy Scout Tenderfoot Badge. 


4b wery = is going to be plenty of excitement in the 
next few months. 
The TYP got under way with a bang! 


What’s that? You don’t know what I am talking 
about? Certainly you do! 

TYP stands for the big Ten Year Program of the Boy 
Scouts, and I am sure you have heard what it’s about 
and how you may help to put it across. 

It really shouldn’t be so difficult. All that is 
needed is a bit of enthusiasm. . If you are a Scout and 
like Scouting (and there is no doubt about that, is 
there?) why then shouldn’t the fellow down the 
street whom you meet occasionally like it, too? 
Certainly he will! Just get him to come around to a 
couple of meetings, and then make the activities of 
your Patrol and Troop so exciting that he will want 
to stick and stick until he catches the meaning of the 
slogan—‘‘Once a Scout, always a Scout.” And if 
you aren't a Scout, get into the swim. You will find 
it great fun. 

In this way it won’t be long before “one of every 
four” boys in our country will be a Scout. 

But do it NOW so that there will be more boys in 
the Troop of your choice by the end of this year than 
there were at the beginning. If you help to accom- 
plish this for your Troop, I shall be the first to whoop 
rah! rah! rah! for you when the President’s Award 
is being fixed to the staff of your Troop flag early 
in 1933. 


But it can only be done 


Think we can do it? 


i 


I HOPE you will be making that Hallowe’en party a 
success. You don’t have to be told about apples and 
nuts and pumpkin heads, but it might not be amiss to 
tell you an exciting stunt to pull off in your Patrol. 

Turn off all the lights in the den and tell the fellows 
a ghost story which will make their blood curdle and 
their hair stand on end. 

Start by relating how some 

time ago on a stormy night you 
entered a deserted house in the 
wilds of the Gloomy Mountains. 
Just as you stepped inside the 
door you stumbled and felt 
something cold and ghastly 
lying on the floor. 

“It was a hand—the hand of 

a human being!!! And here— 
it is!!’”’ you say and pass the 
“cold and ghastly hand” 
around to be touched by each 
member of the Patrol in turn. 
What a commotion you start! Undisturbed you con- 
tinue. telling how you found the eyes of the ghost, his 
windpipe, his brains, and a piece of his liver, passing 
the things around to be handled by each boy. 

If this stunt doesn’t make them feel “ghostly” 
I don’t know what will. 

No, you won’t have to cut up any human being. 
The hand is simply a kid glove filled with wet oatmeal, 
the eyes are two peeled grapes, the windpipe is a 
piece of cold boiled macaroni, the brain, a wet sponge 
and the liver, a piece of ice. The colder everything is 
the more effective will be the stunt. 





| LIKE the idea of Scouts wearing fancy necker- 
chief slides, particularly when they have made 


them themselves. 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ONG many Scouts and Scoutmasters there 
seems to be a dire confusion of ideas in 





the wauganstick. F, Fig. 1, shows a side view of same. 
Real hoe cake has nothing but water and salt mixed 


FIRE MAKING AND COOKING TIPS 
\ f 


regard to campfires built for cooking pur- 
poses. 

Come, all you fellows, and listen to your National 
Scout Commissioner while he tries to explain the 
method of laying the ordinary fires used by campers. 

Attention! 

Squat! 

That’s right, thank you; now that we are all seated 





and comfortable, let me say that you cannot make a 
fire hit-or-miss style and make it a success. A fire is 
one of the most serious propositions in camping, so I 
give you here the fires used by the real woodsmen, 
hunters, prospectors, sourdoughs and _ hard-boiled 
wilderness men—fires adopted by these men as the 
most practical for camp cooking purposes. 

Furthermore, no one can cook successfully in the 
open without following the rules evolved by the 
wilderness men from years and years of experiment 
and experience. 

Let me quote my old friend, Frederick K. Vreeland, 
who says that “If the fire is properly built with a 
backlog and a forestick, supported on dogs above the 
ground, see D, Fig. 1, there will always be a hot bed 
of coals on the ground under the forestick and the 
meat may be held vertically in front of this. If hard- 
wood cannot be obtained the meat should be held 
in front of the flame, Fig 4, not over it.” One of the 
most certain tests of a real camper is his cooking and 
firebuilding. 

There are two essentials necessary for any sort of a 
fire, one is a spark and the other is the fuel; but we 
must suppose that the pupil is supplied with both 
matches and wood, in which case the first thing he 
should do is to select two pieces to act as fire-dogs or 
andirons over which to place the fuel, see A and B, 
Figs. 1 and 2; the former is a baking fire. The reader 
will note that it is built on two fire-dogs. Back of the 
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Commissioner 


baking fire is placed the log C, which prevents the 
heat from escaping at the back and sends it forward 
against the frying-pan E, or the reflector oven, if you 
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CENERAL COOKING FIRE 





have one. The fire-dogs are used to lift 
the fire up, because it is necessary to 
have the heat high as well as strong for 
a baking fire. 

When using a frying-pan as a reflec- 
tor it is a simple matter to prop it up by 
resting the handle against a waugan- 
stick—don’t forget that name—D. Fig. 
1; this fire is known as the Belmore Lay, 
after the artist, sourdough and ex- 
plorer, Belmore Browne, who is one of 
my counselors on the National Court of 
Honor. “Lay” is the arrangement of 
the fuel, one “‘lays”’ and lights a fire. 

Of course it is best to grease the 
baker-reflector or the frying-pan with 
bacon fat, but fat is sometimes scarce 
and then if the reflector or the pan is 
well-cleaned it may be dusted with 
flour, which will prevent the bread from 
sticking. Way down South, “‘befo’ de 


Cis 


wa’,”’ they made corn pone, corn johnnycake, 
corn bread, corn ash cake, and corn hoe cake. 


H° CAKE is baked in the frying-pan or the 
reflector-oven, because in good ol’ plantation 
days the slaves frequently used a hoe for a re- 
flector and baked their hoe cake thereon. 

To make a Northern hoe cake for four people 
use a pint of flour and a pint of cornmeal with a 
teaspoonful of table salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Then stir in enough warm water to make a thick 
batter; pour it into a greased frying-pan and hold 
it-over hot embers long enough to partly ccok the 
bottom of the cake, then set up the frying-pan as 
in Fig. 1, and let the top of the hoe cake cook 
brown. Stick a sliver of wood into the bread, and 
if nothing adheres to it, the hoe cake is done. 
Serve hot with butter, syrup or molasses, 
or eat it as it comes from the pan. If 
you are hungry you will not want butter 
or molasses. E, Fig. 1, shows the frying- 
pan acting as a reflector-oven before the 
fire with handle of pan resting against 
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with the meal, and it is good food for man or beast. 


ay regular old cooking fire for general purposes 
is shown by Fig. 2. Two “gypsies’’ (forked 
sticks) in this case support the wauganstick from 
which are suspended a couple of “‘hakes”’ (wooden pot 
hooks), Fig. 3, and on these are hung a couple of pails. 
In front of the fire a twist is browning and the pot of 
tea or coffee is keeping hot at the back of the fire. Of 
course, your National Scout Commissioner does not 
believe in tea or coffee, or any other stimulant, for 
growing boys, but some of the fellows, who will read 
this,. stopped growing twenty or thirty years ago, 
and they are not happy without their accustomed dope 
in the form of coffee or tea, therefore, we show them 
how to keep it hot. 

In one of the pails is‘a stew, I can smell it now. 
Oh, boy! There isan onion or two in it, a spoonful of 
salt, a spoonful of rice and whatever vegetables could 
be procured, which were fried before they were put 
into the pail. When this has boiled one-half hour then 
the moose, deer, rabbit, muskrat, turtle or other meat 
and marrow bones are added and allowed to simmer 
for an hour until the meat is ready to fall off the 
bones. But what’s the use of talking about it when 
we are here in New York City! Never mind—in 
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that other pail aresome rice and 
raisins. You see, the fellows 
put a cup of rice, a handful of 
raisins and a teaspoonful of 
salt into two quarts of boiling 
water; but the rice was washed 
first in cold water, drained, 
and then put into the boiling 
(Continued on page 24) 


HATS NEW IN THE 


Jy ILLIAM SNELLING, 
11-year-old Allentown, 

Pa., boy, and a younger 
brother, are manufacturers 
of a high grade ink. Their 
merchandising aim is busi- 
ness experience, not 

profit 


ERE are two young German 

schoolboys who built @ canoe 

and then sailed it from Germany 
to England 


ELOW is Tonnie Hong, 16-year-old Chinese 

bo vi Monongahela, Pa., with the fuselage 

of a gl er he is building from funds collected 
running errands 


OURTEEN- 





YEAR-OLD 
Billy Dellweiler of 
Washington, quali- 
fied for the National 
Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, being a 
trifle younger than 
Bobby Jones was when 
he first entered a 
national tournament 


BOYS’ LIFE 


. A. FISHER, Floyd Gibbons and 

Uncle Dan Beard greet the four 

winners, two of whom were Scouts, of 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


SHIRLEY PETERSON, and three other Salt 

Lake City Scouts, place 1, 2, 3, 4 in the In- 

termediate Division of the National Archery 
Association championships at Seattle 


F IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD C. P. Smith in 

action. He will represent English school- 

boys in the National Oratorical Contest held 
in Washington 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








F YOU happen to be one f the lucky chaps 
who have already learned to use a typewriter, 
you'll be interested in the results of an unusual 
investigation that’s been going on for the past 
two years and more. If you have not learned to do 
your own typewriting yet, if in this age of machinery 
with its time-saving and power-developing inventions 
you still rely altogether on pushing a pen around in your 
own never-to-be-imitated and, perhaps, almost unde- 
cipherable “fist,” you may be still more interested. 

It may start you thinking. 

The investigation was planned to find out what 
effect learning to use a typewriter has on other 
abilities. It was conducted at first with small chil- 
dren. This next winter it will be carried along still 
further, with boys and girls of high-school age—but 
in the meantime we can jump the gun a little, and get 
the benefit of some of the facts already secured. 

In the fall of 1929, 6,125 children in the lower grades 
of public and private schools were given a chance to 
learn typewriting on some two thousand machines 
that were put at the disposal of the school authorities. 
The public schools where the experiment started were 
widely scattered, in Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The private schools were in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and one or two other cities. 

At the end of the school year, 
in May, 1980, the results ob- 
tained by these 6,125 children 
were compared with the results 
obtained by 8,824 other children 
in similar classes in the same 
schools who did not have a 
chance to use typewriters. 

The results were rather amaz- 
ing. Some of them were entirely 
unexpected. 

In the first place, the children 
who were learning to use type- 
writers did a lot of additional 
writing. That was to be ex- 
pected, as far as the typewriting 
went. But they also did a lot of 
additional handwriting. 

For example, the typewriter 
children in all the first-grade 
classes averaged, during the 
year, about fifteen hundred 
words of handwriting in their 
school work, and another fifteen 
hundred words of typewriting. About three thousand 
words, altogether, during the eight-and-a-half months 
of that winter’s school work. The children in similar 
classes in the same schools that were not learning 
typewriting averaged, in the same length of time, only 
five hundred words apiece. 


OTHER words, those first-grade children who 
were learning typewriting did three times as much 
writing in long-hand as the children who were not 
using typewriters, and an equal amount of typewrit- 
ing besides—in all, six times as much writing as the 
children who were not learning to use the machines. 
_ The children who were learning to use typewriters 
improved much more in spelling than the other 
children did. 

They improved more in neatness. 

They improved in accuracy, and in recognizing and 
correcting their own mistakes, more than the other 
children did. 

Their work in arithmetic—perhaps as a result of the 
combination of these other things—improved more 
than that of the other chil- 
dren. 

At the end of the school 
year, 2,383 typewriter chil- 
dren in the _ public-school 
classes had advanced sub- 
stantially more, in the aver- 
age of all their studies, than 
the 2,738 children in the same 
schools that were not learn- 
ing to typewrite. While the 
regular-class children were 





“Machines give us power” 





YOUR MECHANICAL FIST 


By John Amid 


DECORATIONS BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


advancing three-quarters of a grade (75 per cent.), 
the typewriter children advanced 82 per cent. of a 
grade—7 per cent. more. Approximately the same 
results were obtained with the children who used 
typewriters in private-school classes. 

During the second year of the experiment this gain 
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continued. The typewriter children gained another 
10 per cent. over those without typewriters—they 
were 17 per cent. ahead of the children who did not 
use typewriters by the time the experiment had run 
through two school years. 

You and I, of course, understand that these experi- 
ments were with very small children, ranging from 
kindergarten youngsters up to the sixth grade. 
Typewriters were introduced into the schools where 
they were, in order to see how their other school work 
would be affected, and to see whether or not learning 
to typewrite would injure their handwriting. It 
didn’t interfere with their learning handwriting; their 
handwriting actually improved. 

The whole experiment showed how learning to type- 
write at a very early age may be expected to work out. 

With you fellows who are Scout age, it is an entirely 
different proposition. The thing is to see where these 
results obtained with very small children may apply 
to a boy fourteen or sixteen years old. 


R. R. G. REYNOLDS, principal of the famous 
Horace Mann School in New York City where 
some of the experimental typewriter classes were, 
gave me an important pointer to start off with. 
“We're living in a mechanical age,” he said, “in 
a new kind of civilization. Machines give us a kind 
of power that primitive man never had. We don’t 
yet know much about how that affects us psychologi- 
cally—but it makes a lot of difference. Any boy able 
to handle an eighty-horse-power automobile that will 
go sixty or seventy miles an hour is different from a 
boy who has never driven an automobile. He is not 
even any longer the boy that he himself was before he 
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acquired that power. He has new confidence in him- 
self, a new feeling about what he can do, a new sense 
of power and responsibility. To a certain extent, it’s 
the same way with learning to use a typewriter. The 
children in the experimental classes who learned to 
typewrite secured a new confidence in themselves, a 
new sense of power.” 

Perhaps learning to express oneself more clearly 
gives part of this confidence and sense of power. 
Nearly everything that we do, in this close civilization 
of ours, where we are continually rubbing against other 
people, demands the ability to express ourselves 
clearly. We have to be able to understand orders, 
perhaps to give orders, possibly to 
criticize, to encourage, to explain 
what we want, to accept, or refuse, or 
qualify, to cooperate in every way. 
We have to read and write, and talk, 
and listen, almost continually. And a 
machine that stimulates us to express 
ourselves, that enables us to write more 
clearly and more rapidly, is likely to 
give us a lot of added confidence. 

In a single school year even those 
lower-grade children were able to learn 
to write on a typewriter from one to 
six times as fast as they could with 
a pen. 

I remember beginning to use a type- 
writer in my junior year at college. 
As a boy, I had done some typing on a 
machine that my father owned, of a 
make that is now almost forgotten, 
called the Caligraph. The keyboard 
had letters in all sorts of funny places, 
but it was a useful old typewriter, for 
all that. Then at college, during my 
freshman and sophomore years, I 
went back to doing all my writing by 
hand. So as a junior I had to learn 
typing over again, almost from the 
beginning, on a different kind of 
machine. 

I can’t remember that it gave me 
any great sense of added power, or the 
ability to express myself any more 
clearly, either. But I do remember 
that one of the graduate students who 
lived at the fraternity house with us 
asked me to type his thesis for a 
Master of Arts degree for him. It was 
in chemistry, and he had to spell most of the words to 
me, a letter at a time. Some of them were nearly a 
whole line long, with hyphens strung along here and 
there in between, and I got quite a kick out of the fact 
that our prize graduate student had come to me for 
help. Besides that, he paid me five dollars for the 
job, and it came in very handy. 

Any boy learning to use a typewriter is sure to get 
another of the things those youngsters in the lower 
grades got: improvement in spelling. Typed words 
that are misspelled look “wrong” to you much more 
definitely than they do when they are written by hand. 
I suppose the eye compares them more readily with 
the printed words spelled correctly that we are reading 
so much of the time in books and newspapers and 
magazines. 

Another thing that you’re almost sure to get from 
using a typewriter, just as those small children got it, 
is neatness. 

That’s a lot more important, to my way of thinking, 
than even spelling is. I did quite a lot of writing some 
years ago with a psychologist who was trying to 
analyze the development of 
character, and he put a lot of 
emphasis on neatness. He 
used to tell me that careless 
ways and habits, leaving 
things around and leaving 
jobs unfinished, and scrawly, 
disorderly handwriting, led 
to what he sometimes called 
““fuzzy-mindedness.” By 
that he meant, I think, a 

(Concluded on page 45) 








Your first 
speech! 


Maybe you'll be a little 
scared... here’s something 
to lend confidence 


Te’s not hard to learn to speak well. But 
your first appearance on the platform 
may be a trifle frightening. So be right, 
look right. Be sure your teeth are bright 
and sparkling. 

It doesn’t take much studyto keep your 


teeth glistening white—when you use | 


Colgate’s! A few minutes’ brushing a 
couple of times a day will do it. 

A good smile will take you a long 
way on that speech of yours. And clean 
teeth make handsome smiles. That’s one 
fact the millions who use Colgate’s have 
proved. 

You'll like Colgate’s fresh, cool taste, 
too. And remember, Colgate’s price helps 
out these days. It’s only a quarter! Just 


because we want you to see how really | 
fine it is—if you'll mail the coupon, | 
we'll be glad to send a small tube free. | 


The seal signifies that the come | 


FPTED position of the product has been 


submitted to the Council and 


that the claims have been found | 


acceptable to the Council. 


COLGATE’S, Dept. 115, P. O. Box 375. 

Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 
Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet,“‘How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.”’ 


a 








| not even gurgle. 
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An Old California Ruse 


emergency, pulling his belt in a notch or two 
to serve for present need. On the march the 
second day the guard began to tighten. 
Prisoners were warned that no considera- 
tion but a bullet awaited any attempt to 
escape. 


HE third day disaster almost stared 

him in the face. A Boer officer noticed 
Burnham sitting by a wagon, then looked 
him over closely. This man had been in 
Rhodesia, had heard much of Burnham, the 
American scout, had seen him once or twice 
on the streets of Bulwayo. Now he came 
over to the prisoner and questioned him. 
The prisoner said he was an American, sure 
enough, but not the celebrated Burnham. 
He wished he were; he would not have blun- 
dered into the Boer lines or be sitting a 
prisoner. It sounded all right, but the Boer 
officer was not satisfied. He had a good 
memory for faces. He sent for an intelligence 
officer—a suave young man, educated in 
England, and speaking English perfectly. 

It was a duel conducted with the utmost 
nicety. The Boer’s aim was to check Burn- 
ham against the information he had regarding 
him; Burnham’s to find out what that in- 
formation was without betraying himself. 
Physically they had him down perfectly. 
In other respects, however, the Boer’s in- 
formation was not so good. According to it, 
Burnham was entirely ignorant; uncouth in 
speech and manners; indeed, he was a terror, 
a product of America’s wildest west; he 
scalped his victims; a white man, but still a 
fierce and uncivilized savage. 

As soon as that was evident the suave 
young man found himself in a discussion 
of many subjects that belonged entirely to the 
books, the early exploration of Africa, even 
in a theological argument. Some poetry 
crept into the conversation, also some im- 
pressive mental arithmetic. The Boer in- 
telligence officer soon decided that while this 
prisoner might look like that ferocious fron- 
tier character, he could not possibly be 
Scout Burnham. The other officer, however, 
was not willing to give up his memory for a 
face so easily. He called his Hottentot 


| servant and ordered him to keep his eye on 


Burnham, telling him that the prisoner was a 
bad man, and would surely try to escape. 
The Hottentots are small, sturdy aborigi- 


| nes, native to the South African deserts, and 


celebrated even to-day as trackers and for 
the persistence with which they stick to a 
trail once they are put on it. This particular 


| fellow was a shining example of the latter 


virtue, for on the march or in camp his beady 
little eyes never left Burnham. He followed 
him from wagon to wagon. That night on 
the march to try out the Hottentot, Burn- 
ham stuck his broad-brimmed Stetson on the 
head of a British soldier, as earlier in the 
evening in camp he had tried hunching up 
under a great coat, then crawling out of it. 
The Hottentot just shifted his eyes to the 
man he had been told to watch. 

During the march, which began again at 
2 A.M., Burnham knew that if he was to 
escape now was the time. Single guards, 
about twenty yards apart, rode on the flanks 
of the convoy; a rear guard, consisting of 
about eight horsemen, spread out, rode 
behind. He was in the front of the last 
wagon, the Hottentot walking by his side. 
Some desperate measure must be taken with 
this bloodhound. Reaching into his pocket 
he felt his jack-knife. There was a swift:and 
silent Apache stroke in which the victim did 
Burnham balanced himself 


favorable moment for a sudden leap, when 
the bushman moved forward along the span 
of oxen to talk to the driver. In that second 
he saw his opportunity and took it. He 
dropped flat on the ground between the rear 
oxen. As the wheels of the wagon rumbled 
past him, he rolled over several times into a 
rut. A few seconds in which he held his 
breath, and the rear guard had ridden past 
him. 

He was free at last, but there were only a 
few precious minutes of darkness left in which 


| to widen the gap between himself and the 


convoy and to find a hiding place during 
daylight. As dawn was breaking, on the 
treeless flat in which he had been running, 
he saw a little hill that might serve as a look- 
out. As he came near it, however, a farm- 
house became visible at the base, and he saw 
with dismay that the house and hill, and the 
were occupied by Boer 
There was no time to find 


(Concluded from page 17) 


another hiding place. The only break in the 
flat, smooth surface around him was a 
plowed field. He sprinkled his clothes and 
hat with dust, and lay in a furrow, his hat 
over his face. His body bulged out of the 
shallow cut. 

A whole anxious day was spent, without 
movement of any kind, without food or 
water, for Boers were moving all day long 
around him. On the hill was a lookout, 
with guards scanning the country through 
glasses. This discipline of mind and body is 
the secret of so many of the fabulous ‘ad- 
ventures of our scouts. Holding a famished 
body in an uncomfortable furrow, motionless, 
without food or water, under a broiling sun, 
for fourteen long hours illuminates our Burn- 
ham for us as few things could do. 


TH AT night Burnham ate his ear of 

corn—saving the biscuit for the next 
day—drank at a stream, and ran most of the 
night. At dawn he found a good hiding 
place between two small hills, to which he 
carried some water in a discarded tin can. 
Here he was able to sleep in the shade, and 
also make a meal at leisure of the biscuit he 
had saved 

At evening everything was so quiet that he 
ventured out before it was dark. As he came 
over the rise he found himself looking down 
the barrel of a shotgun held by a tall, power- 
ful-looking Boer, who had been out hunting. 
He knew Burnham instantly for an escaped 
prisoner, and grumbled because Burnham 
was unarmed. Instead of shooting him he 
would have to take the prisoner to the local 
commandant. 

The Boer made Burnham walk some little 
distance to his pony-cart, ordered him in, 


then jumped in himself, laying his shotgun 
down between them, and picking up the reins. 
He was plainly contemptuous of the small, 
ill-kept prisoner, who looked both starved 
and exhaust 

The gun was a sore temptation. Burn- 
ham’s first thought was to grab it and jump, 
but the powerful Boer might jump with him, 
and a struggle might not turn out so well 
in his weakened condition. A stealthy blow 
against a man who had treated him with 
generosity was repulsive. Then the big idea 
came to him. He remembered an incident 
told in his boyhood, of how a “‘bad man,” in 
similar circumstances, had escaped from a 
famous California sheriff. 

Burnham was bent over, a dejected-look- 
ing figure, with his head in his hands. Sud- 
denly the Boer felt a steel grip on the bottom 
of his trouser leg, and at the same moment he 
was flying backwards in a somersault, heels 
over head, sitting in the dust, watching his 
horses galloping madly down the road, with 
the prisoner bending over them, trying to 
recover the reins. That furious Boer prob- 
ably found little consolation in recovering his 
ponies and cart where Burnham abandone od 
them and took to the open veldt. 

All night, making wide detours to avoid 
Boer commandos, he proceeded cautiously 
at a tireless Indian jog trot. The next day 
was again spent in hiding. By night he 
knew he must be near the British forces. 
Two miles away he picked up the odor of a 
British encampment, and made his way 
cautiously into his own lines. He had covered 
about a hundred miles on foot, on a ration of 
an ear of corn and one hard biscuit, after 
more than forty-eight hours without any 
food. 


Fire Making and Cooking Tips 


(Concluded from page 21) 


water and allowed to boil hard, the cover 
was left off the pail to keep the steam from 
blowing it off. When the water boiled away 
more water was added and in twenty 
minutes the plum duff was done and moved 
to one side, where it will keep hot and not 
burn, or it may be devoured immediately. 
If you are in the North woods keep your 
eyes on your plum duff or the Canada 
jays, called camp robbers, will steal all the 
raisins. Sugar, butter or syrup may be put 
on the rice, if one has these things and likes 
the mixture. 

Do not try to cook meat over the fire, you 
will only smoke it up and scorch the outside. 
Build a roasting fire, Fig. 4, and hang your 
meat, chicken or game over a dripping-pan 
and let it cook by reflected heat in front of the 
fire. 

Suspend the meat by a piece of wire, if 
such a thing is to be had, but if not soak a bit 
of string until it is thoroughly wet and with 
it attach the meat to the end of the “‘spey- 
gelia,” Fig. 4 Z; twist the meat around and 
around so that when you let go the string in 
untwisting will spin the meat, thus exposing 
all sides to the heat of the baking fire, Fig. 4. 

Figure 5 is known as the frying fire; the 
fire is laid between two flattened logs, stones 
or sod close enough to safely hold the frying- 
pan when resting thereon. 

If you have plenty of lard and some 
“spuds” then it is a simple matter to have 
good fried potatoes. If potatoes, instead of 
being fried with just sufficient grease to 
keep them from sticking to the pan, are 
boiled in a generous amount of lard, they will 
taste far better, and, strange as it may seem, 
be really less greasy than if a moderate 
amount of lard is used 

In camp we usually fry small fish, but first 
scale the fish and then with the sharp blade 
of a knife make a cut from top head over gill 
covers, Q, Fig. 6, diagonally down to point sill 
cover, then in a curve to anal fin, R, Fig. 6 
cut down to the backbone and ribs. Now 
stick the point of the knife at Q to one side of 
the backbone, cut the meat from the princi- 
pal bones, using care to keep against side of 
ribs, until the blade splits the back to S, here 
you thrust the knife-point through until it 
protrudes at the anal fin R, Fig. 6. From 


this point continue until you reach the tail T, 
cut the opposite side in the same manner, 
and then the two cutlets (Q, R, T, S) may 
be fried and the head, backbones and entrails 
thrown away. Sprinkle the fish cutlets with 
salt and pepper, roll them in dry corn-meal, 
fry in hot lard, pork or bacon fat. 


LAPJACKS. When it comes to the 

gentle art of flapjacking, one must do it 
properly or fail. Too much grease in the pan 
spoils the cake and bespatters the cook; too 
much batter in the pan makes a cake which 
will spatter hot batter all over the cook's 
hands and face when he attempts to throw 
and catch it in the pan; too hot a pan sets the 
grease on fire; too much of anything spoils 
the game. Use your head, practise and 
obey the rules and the result will be that your 
flapjacks will become famous. 

To one quart of flour add one teaspoonful of 
salt, and in order that the cakes may be rich 
brown color add two spoonfuls of sugar, and 
in order to keep them from being heavy add 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. If you 
have some pork fat scoop up two tablespoon- 
fuls and mix it with dry flour. Now mix your 
flour with cold water; do it gradually, using 
care not to have lumps in the batter. Make 
the batter thin enough to pour into the fry- 
ing-pan, but use care not to make it too thin. 

Get your frying-pan hot and then grease 
it with a clean greased rag fastened to the 
end of a wand. Now pour in the batter until 
it almost covers the bottom of the pan, set 
the pan over the hot embers, Fig. 5. When 
the bubbles begin to pockmark the surface 
of the cake, loosen the edges, Fig. 7, shuffle 
the pan, and if the cake slides about, it is 
ready to flap. 

To flap a flapper dip outside edge of the 
frying-pan, Fig. 8, and by a quick wrist 
movement bring the outside edge upwards, 
Fig. 9, this will toss the flapper in the air, 
Fig. 10, and as it turns over catch it in the 
pan, Fig. 11; this last figure shows the flap- 
jack with one side black and the other side 
white, so that its journey through the air 
may be more readily understood. There is a 
joy in flapping flapjacks only known to the 
initiated, a joy almost as keen as that of 
eating the nicely browned cakes. 
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HIS section is for all readers of Boys’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

—DAN BEARD. 


Stamp Collecting 

I am trying to get the Stamp Collecting 
Merit Badge but I need some stamps that are 
very expensive and I cannot afford them. Will 
you please tell me how I can get them.—Scout 
ELMeR STRATFORD. 

Stamp Collecting is not one of the required 
badges for Eagle rank. I would suggest that 
you try for some other badge wherein you 
can meet all the requirements. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet for this badge 
suggests that a Scout earn the money him- 
self in order to purchase those stamps which 
he cannot gather from collection, from corre- 
spondence, or otherwise. 


More About Stamps 

1. Are the stamps advertised by the stamp 
companies exactly like the real stamps? 

2. Is it best to collect stamps from old letters 
or to buy them from stamp com panies?—CLaIR 
OLsoN. 

1. They are real stamps. Stamps adver- 
tised in Boys’ Lire are reliable. 

2. Anyone can buy a collection with 
money. It will be impossible to get all of 
them from old letters. You may have to 
purchase some to complete your collection. 


Troop Chaplain 
Is the position of Troop Chaplain supposed 
to be filled by a Scout or by a young minister? 
—Scout WarREN R. WivpeEr. 
The Troop Chaplain is the minister of the 
church with which the Scout Troop is con- 
nected. 


Peanut Vendor 

Sometime ago I read that a several course 
meal could be made entirely from peanuts. 
Will you please tell me where I could get 
recipes on it. I would like to put on a dinner 
at Troop Meeting, and a meal from peanuts 
would be a novelty—Ratrex Downen. 

Write to the U. S. Government Printing 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., for their 
pamphlet on peanut recipes. There may be a 
small charge for this. 

Peanut soup—made from peanut butter, 
milk and a little onion. 

Peanut roast—breadcrumbs and peanuts 
and tomato sauce. 

Peanut salad—cream cheese, peanuts and 
lettuce with mayonnaise. 

Peanut ice cream for desert and peanut 
butter to eat with the roast and peanut 
candy to crunch after the feast. 

I am not sure I would advise this, I am 
afraid the Troop would be mighty tired of 
peanuts by the end of the meal. 


Bugle Calls 
Where can I get a Scout Bugle Call book? 
—Rom Rosy. 
You will find the Bugle Calls in the 1932 
“Boy Scout Diary,” pages 227-228. 


Stars in the City 

In the nights here the stars are hardly ever 
out and I can’t pass stars requirements.— 
Scour J. Kosorsky. 

The stars are the same the world over, 
only the artificial lighting of a large city 
sometimes detracts from their brilliancy. 
On a clear night they are visible to the naked 
eye in any dark street. 

Be a real Scout and meet the requirements 
exactly as stated. There are no substitutes 
and thousands of boys meet those require- 
ments who are situated just as you are. 


Animal’s Intelligence 
§ Have animals intelligence? 
2. Where can I get books on animals’ in- 
telligencer—Scout Harry GILLtLan. 


1932 





1. Certainly, animals have intelligence. 
Sometimes a great deal. Some people claim 
animals have reasoning power, but this is 
disputed. 

2. Consult your reference librarian for 
books. 


Badge of Rank 
Is it permissible for a Patrol Scribe, Quar- 
termaster or Bugler who has been approved by 
the Patrol Leader or Scoutmaster to wear the 
cloth badge for that office?-—CuarLes WANDAL. 
Yes. 


Wait Until You Qualify 


Can a Tenderfoot Scout who has qualified | 


on all but a few outdoor Second Class tests take 
First Class tests?—Grover Monr. 

No. You must wait until you have quali- 
fied as Second Class. You may work on 
your First Class Requirements, but I would 
advise you to finish your Second Class work 
first. 


Tricks 


T want to give a show in our neighborhood 
and put on some electrical tricks. How can I 
do it?—Wn. Hetpick. 

Unless you are a skilled electrician I 
would not advise you to try electrical tricks. 
Why not put on a magic show? Get informa- 
tion on this from the advertising columns of 
Boys’ Lire, and boxes of tricks in most de- 
partment stores. 


Choosing the Patrol Leader 

1. Should the Patrol Leader and the As- 
sistant Patrol Leader be elected by the Scouts 
themselves or appointed by the Scoutmaster? 

2. How long should he hold office? 

3. Should the Patrol Leader choose his mem- 
bers or should the Scoutmaster?—Scout W. H. 

1. Sometimes the Scoutmaster selects the 
Patrol Leader for his special abilities, and 
sometimes he prefers to let the boys vote. 

2. The length of service for a Patrol Leader 
depends upon circumstances. If he possesses 
good leadership qualities he may serve for a 
year and longer. 

3. The membership of the Patrols is usu- 
ally settled by the Scoutmaster and _ his 
Patrol Leader, in conference. Of course, the 
Scouts have a chance to express their prefer- 
ence. 


Points of the Compass 


Are there any objects which the Indians used 
to represent the points of the compass?—L. D. 
Yes, a grain or ear of corn represented the 
East; bean or pod of beans represented the 
South; pumpkin for the West and tobacco 
for the North. Among Tewa Indians of 
New Mexico— 
Yellow corn is North 
Blue corn is West 
Red corn is South 
White corn is East 


A Distinguished Artist 

Could you tell me about Norman Rockwell? 
—Scout G. McCurtcueon. 

Boys’ Lire was one of the first magazines 
for which he worked; he painted the famous 
picture of your National Scout Commissioner, 
which appeared as a calendar design and a 
cover of Boys’ Lire. He designs many 
artistic covers for prominent magazines, in- 
cluding Saturday Evening Post. 


Respect to the Flag 


A Boy Scout camp faces south. A District 
Flag and the Flag of the United States are to 
be placed on each side of the entrance. Should 
the Flag of the United States be on the East or 
West side?—Scout Raymonp OakLeEy. 

When the camp faces the South the Flag 
of the United States should be on the East 
side of the entrance. 


For Commissioned Officers 

1. Can a commissioned officer wear riding 
boots with his uniform, instead of leather 
puttees? 

2. Are metal lapel insignia still official for 
commissioned officers? 

3. Can a Merit Badge be worn with the 
official officer’s coat?—Jnr. Asst. SCOUTMASTER 
E. Dureser. 

1. No—but for field service he may wear 
stockings, leather puttees or laced boots. 

Yes 








3. No. It is to be worn only on the shirt. 
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Twenty Cents out of every Dollar 
of the income of the people 
is the cost of government 
in the United States 
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HE United States, your State, your City or your 
County must depend on taxation to pay its cur- 
rent expenses, to carry on its undertakings, to pay 


off its bonds. ~ nm 
Every one—rich or poor—bears a share in the tax 
burden. -” ~ 


Some pay income taxes, estate or inheritance taxes, 
specific duties or excise taxes. But all are taxed in- 
directly by the necessary inclusion of taxes in the 
cost of food, clothing, rent, merchandise, transpor- 
tation and other necessities obtained through the 
merchant, the landlord, the transportation companies 
and others who, themselves, are taxed. 


i ~N 
While the population of the United States increased 
by 29 per cent between 1913 and 1931, the expendi- 
tures of Federal, State and Municipal Govern- 
ments increased by 375 per cent. 
Governmental expenditures constituted 8 per % { & 
cent of the national income in 1913 and 20 
per cent of the national income in 1931. 

PY ad ~ 
Expenditures by Federal, State and Municipal 
Governments equal 1/5 of the income of the 
American people—one day’s income out of five. 
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The only sources from which money can be kN 
obtained for the payment of such expenditures |Fnz Xx 
are the men, women and children of the coun- ei aS 
try—by taxation, direct or indirect. Bond issues mo : 
merely postpone the day when the expenditure [272 FR 
must be paid for—by taxes, for there is no am |as 


other method. a ae 


The only control over such expenditures rests 
with representatives of the people chosen for 
executive or legislative positions by the voters ZIRrire! 
in their own communities. ae 
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Awards valued at 


$75,000 


ENROLL NOW! 


Every boy in the United States and 


Canada, between the ages of 12 and 
is elagible 


19 years, 


Join the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild! .. . As- 
sociate yourself with live, ambitious boys through- 
out the United States and Canada. . . . Take part 
in a test of skill that gives you every chance to 
win recognition and earn substantial awards for 


work well done. 


More than 2,000 awards have already been dis- 
tributed among Guild members. A// the contest- 
ants have gained invaluable experience—formed 
lasting friendships—learned much that will help 
them toward success in later life. 


GORDON hacmey yg” (8) FRANZ — S 
936 incy S Newcombe 
Washington, ‘D. NO Columbus, Wis 


Bed oped ill 


The Third Annual Guild Competition is now 
getting under way, and you can enter without 
paying a cent in fees or dues. Just follow the 
simple instructions on the opposite page. 

Boys who took part in the 1931 or 1932 com- 
petition can also enter this one, but they must 
enroll again to be eligible to compete. 

Where else have you ever seen or heard of such 
an opportunity? It’s knocking on your door 
now for the third time. Why don’t you do some- 
thing about it? 


These boys earned *5,000 Scholarships this 


FRED FRIEDRICH (J) ——* SMITH (J) 
277 Lexington age i 
Rochester, N. Y 
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112 
trips to Chicago’s “Century of Progress’ 


Four University Scholarships 


Exposition ... 1120 other valuable awards 


A complete college education in return for proof of out- 
standing skill! That’s how four Guild boys are going 
to be rewarded. 


Conditions of the 1933 Guild competition are the same 
as those which governed the two previous competitions. 
The judges are men of highest standing in the knowl- 


edge of craftsmanship. At their head as Honorary Presi- 
dent is Daniel Carter Beard, National Boy Scout Com- 
missioner. Honorary President of the Canadian Section 
is John A. Stiles, Dominion Commissioner for Scouting. 


A royal time at the Guild Convention in Chicago, where 
that long-heralded “Century of Progress” Exposition 

‘ will be in full swing! Such is the award awaiting 112 
boys who earn first Senior and Junior honors. 


And there are 1120 Gold Awards, 20 for each State 
and each Guild District in Canada. In all, Guild 
members will receive awards valued at $75,000! 


















Join the Guild. Enter the competition. It may be your 
big chance to get started on a successful career! Read 
the simple instructions below and enroll today. 


f 
, How to Enroll in the Guild 


It’s easy to become a Guild member. Just 
go to any dealer in General Motors cars 
(Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet) and say you want to 
join. He will do the rest. Your Manual 
Training teacher also can take your appli- 
cation—or the local Boy Scout Leader. Or 
you can simply fill out the coupon at the 
right and mail it to Guild headquarters. 
Shortly after enrolling you will receive 
your membership card, an official Guild 
button and complete information about the 
Guild craftsmanship competition for 1933. 


YICRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
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Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Enrollment Coupon 
(Please print plainly in all spaces below) 





Boy’s Name Name of 
Enrolled Before [] Yes []No your School 











Born____t____ day of Grade 
Month Manual Training 


Address. Teacher 
City State Principal 














Be sure to mail this coupon at once to the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
B 
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You are 


no better than 
Your Feet 


Wuen a fellow’s feet 
go bad, he quits being a star in any line 
of sports. You can’t be healthy and 
strong with poor feet. The time to save 
good feet is when you are young, It’s 


too late when you grow up. 


Goop shoes save your 
feet. That’s why Scout Headquarters 


recommend that you wear the Official 


Boy Scout Shoe. And why shouldn’t 
you? Since Scout Headquarters have 


appointed the makers of Buster Brown 
shoes to manu- 
facture Official 


Boy Scout Shoes, 


you can get them 

almost anywhere 

—from depart- 

ment stores, 

trading post, and 
wherever Buster Brown and Brownbilt 
shoes are sold. 


Keep your feet healthy. 
Wear the Official shoe at all times— 
out of uniform, too. They come in 
several dress, service and high cut pat- 
terns in sizes for = 
Scout leaders and 
cubs. Always look 
for the manu- 
facturer’s name 
(Brown Shoe Co.) 
as well as the 


Oficial label. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS 


made by the manufacturers of 


Buster BROWN SHOES 


* Retailers who feature “Robin Hood” and 
“Central” Shoes have this same Official Shoe, 
branded “*Central’s Official Boy Scout Shoe.” 


Big Top 


Gerry stared at the secretary. 
word or bad?” 

The secretary shook his head. “Don’t 
know, but Carlysle told me to get you to him 
as quickly as possible.” 

They hurried, side by side, toward the 
special car which Carlysle was using. Near 
the performers’ tent—the one in which they 
made their changes—Gerry caught sight of 
Delgoda, standing near one of the big lights, 
his body protected from the wind. The 
man’s face was pale, his eyes met Gerry’s for 
a second, then he turned away, in an odd, 
jerky manner. 

Burk, who was short and thick-set, glanced 
back as they passed along. 

“*Delgoda looks sick,”” he muttered. “He 
got a pretty good wallop on the head.” 

Gerry stared ahead, toward the special car 
that was used as the manager’s office. 

“Did he?” he replied. “Doc Kennelly 
told me that it wasn’t so bad. He didn’t 
have to take stitches.” 

Burk grunted. “‘ Maybe these wire-walkers 
are pretty temperamental,” he suggested. 
*‘Doesn’t take much to upset them, off the 
wire. 

He stepped aside, at the car, and Gerry 
went in. Carlysle sat in the chair that Jay 
usually occupied; he held a yellow slip of 
paper in his right hand. 

‘From Vanders,” he said, tapping it. “It’s 
in the circus code. Shut that door, Brant.” 

Gerry closed the door back of him. He 
went close to Carlysle. The acting manager 
lifted the yellow paper. 

“IT deciphered it myself, to be safe,” he 
said. “Here it is.” His voice dropped very 
low. “‘Have broken Venoy’s story. He 
now admits shooting down Gerry’s plane. 
Leopard reached field and his ship by acci- 
dent. He shot it. Has someone in circus 
who released animal and disguised himself for 
shots at Queenie. May have loosened rigging 
of big-top and probably attacked Delgoda. 
Police still questioning Venoy. He is very 
sane at intervals, but will not name his 
accomplice. Am coming by plane for night 
show if he does not name man in an hour. 
Be very careful—inform Callahan. Watch 
the animals and big-top, as police consider 
Venoy may have dangerous character with 
circus. Jay Vanders.’” 


“Good 


NERRY drew a deep breath. 
means that there is one man—— 
He stopped, shook his head slowly as he 
realized the full significance of Jay’s warning. 
Carlysle twitched nervously. “It means 
that we’ve got a very dangerous man in the 
show grounds, ten chances to one. It'll take 
Vanders a good three hours to fly here, even 
if he has a fast plane. It’s over three hundred 
miles from where he was when he sent this 
wire, about an hour ago. That means the 
night performance will be on before he can 
get here.” 
“Well, Jay’s only human. He’s just one 
man. He can steady things, but that doesn’t 
mean that he can prevent this man Venoy 
has put here from “i 
“He can’t do everything,” Carlysle ad- 
mitted, “but I wish he’d get here. And I 
wish I knew who the one was——”’ 
He stoed up, tried to smile a little. Wind 
rattled the glass of the special car’s windows. 
“Don’t say anything about this, Gerry, 
except perhaps to your mechanic. I thought 
you should know, because of the plane. 
Though I don’t believe you could use it to 
advantage in this wind, if you got the chance.” 
“Yes, it’s a steady blow—it would be tough 
air—but I’ve been above when it was as bad. 
And at night, too.” 
Carlysle shook his head and listened to the 
music from the Midway. 
“*Everything’s so crowded!” he muttered. 
“Tf anything goes wrong. . . . Well—Calla- 
must know about this wire. And Shaw- 
ton, su that he can keep an extra sharp watch 
over the animals. But it mustn’t get around. 
If it gets to the one working with Venoy, he 
might do something very desperate, in a 
hurry. What we know, we must keep to 
ourselves.” 
“We don’t know much,” retorted Gerry, 
“but there'll be twenty thousand people 
under the big-top to-night—and we know 
that one of them 
Carlysle spoke sharply. “Better get your 
ship nearer the tents, if possible, and with 
take-off ground. Keep your eyes keen for 
anything that looks queer.” 
Gerry nodded and moved toward the door 


” 





of the special car. Red Callahan climbed to 
the vestibule, as Gerry dropped to the ground. 


“That 


(Concluded from page 15) 


“What's wrong now?” 

“So far, everything’s all right,”’ was the 
answer. 

The head of the special police grunted. 
“Yeah—isn’t it?” he said mockingly. “If 
things get going any better—this outfit won't 
need any police. It won't need anything— 
there won't be any Greater Stevens Show!” 

Gerry went toward the cook tent to find 
Sandy. His lips moved and he lowered his 
head against the Gulf wind. 

“There'll always—be—a Greater Stevens 
Show!” he breathed fiercely. “They can’t 
beat us—even fighting in the dark!” 


I‘ WAS almost ten o’clock; the perform- 

ance had been going on for nearly two 
hours. The big-top was packed; there were 
over twenty thousand humans under the 
great spread of canvas. Gerry stood just 
beyond the big-top’s south entrance, staring 
toward the plane, and the level stretch 
beyond it. It was a narrow stretch of sandy 
ground, forming a rough runway. But in an 
emergency it would do. 

There was a trumpeting from the elephants’ 
end of the animal tent, less than fifty feet 
away. Shawton’s voice, raised and cheerful, 
reached Gerry. 

“Steady, there—Sindy! What you 
worryin’ about, Big Fellow? Take it easy!” 

There was the roar of a lion at the opposite 
end of the tent, then a wild trumpeting from 
another elephant. Gerry started to move 
along the entrance way, toward the ramp, 
when he caught sight of a figure, moving 
toward the water of the Gulf, beyond the plane. 

For a second he thought it was Sandy. 
His pal had been on the opposite side of the 
monoplane a few minutes ago. Then he 
realized that this man was taller than Sandy 
—he was moving with his body bent slightly 
forward, against the wind. 

Gerry stared—watched the man vanish 
beyond a sloping sand dune. He listened to 
the band playing within the big-top, heard a 
burst of applause. Then he saw Sandy 
beckoning to him. He hurried toward his 
pal, who whispered: 

“He didn’t see me—I was crouched down, 
looking over the tail-assembly. He took a 
close look at the ship, muttered something I 
couldn’t hear, and then went toward the 
Gulf, into the wind. He was acting strange.” 

““Who—was it?” 

**Delgoda!” 

“* Delgoda—you're sure?” 

“Positive!” Sandy replied. “His face 
was very pale, his eyes were glassy om 

“You stick beside the ship,” Gerry cut in 
“I’m going to follow him!” 

He went around the animal tent, keeping 
his body low and fighting against the wind. 
A hundred feet west of the outlying tents 
there were dunes; the soil was almost all 
sand. It was easy to see why Harrison had 
been forced to crowd the circus. Once Gerry 
caught sight of Delgoda, still moving directly 
toward the water of the Gulf, his body bent 
low against the wind. 

For several minutes Gerry followed the 
man. And then, suddenly he saw flames! 
A line of them—with the figure of Delgoda 
moving off to one side, and as he moved, 
flames spurting up behind him! 

Already there was a crackling sound for 
the twisted, sand dune scrub was very dry. 
It didn’t grow thickly, but as it burned the 
wind rolled masses of it along like flaming 
tumbleweed. There was a line of it, and-that 
line was blowing back, straight toward the 
circus,—the big-top! 

“Delgoda—STOP!” shouted 
fiercely. 

He saw Delgoda swing around and fling 
down his torch. 
nearest section of the burning scrub, and 
tried to stamp it out. But it was useless. 
There was an unbroken line of rolling fire— 
blazing balls tumbling back toward the 
stretched canvas and the crowds! 

Gerry had one glimpse of Delgoda running 
madly along the dunes. Then he dashed 
back toward the plane and Sandy. He 
tripped on a half-hidden log and fell heavily. 
But he was up instantly, running on. And 
as he neared the ship he saw that others 
had seen the tumbling fire blowing toward 
the circus. 

The crackling of the flames could be heard 
plainly now. Ben Shawton was staring at 
Gerry as he ran up. 

“Delgoda—started line of fire!” Gerry 
breathed thickly to Ben Shawton. Can't 
stop it—in time. Get the animals—clear! 
It’s rolling—straight for the tents!” 


Gerry 
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Yes, sir! In your own neighborhood! 
Collect Octagon, Borden and Kirkman 
coupons for valuable gifts! 


YOU needn’t go to California to pros- 
fost for gold! Be a’49 miner at home! 
ig up coupons that bring you all that scout 
equipment you’ve been longing for! Get 
mother and all the neighbors to save cou- 
ons from all the products listed below. 
hey are all splendid household helps and 
foods... the best anyone can buy...so you 
are ong | doing a favor to those you ask 
to use them. Then make weekly trips to 
collect the coupons from friends, relatives 
and mother. Choose the premium you want 
...send in the coupons...soon it’s yours 
without costing a cent. Come on, treasure 
hunters, let’s go. 

Soap—Soap Powder= 
Scouring Cleanser~ 
Floating Soap — Soap 

Chips—Toilet Soap. 
Condensed Milks— 
5 “Star” —‘‘ Darling” — 
“Standard” —‘‘Penin- 
“*Leader”—“‘Red Star” 
—Evaporated Milks— 
. “Pearl”—“SilverCow” 
Borax Soap—Soap 
Powder—Cleanser— 
Soap Chips—Floating 
Soap—Softner— Vigo, 

Luzianne Coffees and Teas 

FREE:—SCOUT Catalog of Official Scout Equipment, showing 
over 400 items you can get with coupons: uniforms, tents, blankets, 
axes, knives, rings, mess gear, packs, flags, books — practically 
anything you want. Address Bill Dare, Manager Boys’ Division, 
PREMIUM DEPT., 17 SUSSEX ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


sular”’—‘‘Challenge’”’— 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG 
(Be sure to give your name and address. 
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wee will be doubly welcome every+ 
where when you learn to playa Conn. 
Chances to join a band or orchestra, to 
travel, to make extra money. Conns are 
the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 
Easiest to play. Recommended to begin- 
ners for quicker progress. 

HOME TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No matter which band or 
orchestra instrument you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet oa 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


He saw the expression of horror on the 
head trainer’s face. Callahan was running 
from the big-top. . . . Gerry called to him: 

“Get the pump trucks—on this side! 
We'll need—water. That line of fire——” 

Then he was moving toward the ship 
The prop was spinning; Sandy had started it. 
Gerry turned as he heard Callahan call to 
Ben Shawton: 

“Steady, Ben—with the big fellows! We 
don’t—want any stampede, panic!” 

Sandy got close to Gerry. “We've got to 
get—the ship—out of here!” he breathed. 
“She's right in the path——” 

Gerry nodded. ‘Get aboard!” he shouted. 
“I've got—an idea 

They climbed into the cockpit, and Gerry 
revved the engine up, using a few precious 
seconds. Then the ship was rolling over the 
rough sandy ground into the wind. Gerry 
opened her wide and gripped the stick with 
both hands. Dunes swung back toward 
them: he shoved the stick forward to bring 
her tail-skid up, then pulled back on it. The 
nose came up; she zoomed. ‘The air was 
rough and the plane handled badly as Gerry 
banked her around. It was dark but the 
ground below was lighted brightly. The 
whole line of rolling fire was within three 
hundred yards of the animal tent now. 
Sometimes a sloping dune checked the burn- 
ing, fire-loosened scrub, but most of the time 
the bushlike balls of fire were rolling jerkingly 
back from the Gulf. Many burned them- 
selves out, but they were constantly setting 
fire to other scrubs. 

As the ship came around Sandy called out 
hoarsely : 

“The elephants!— Stampede!” 

Gerry Brant groaned as he roared the 
plane over the animal tent, a hundred feet 
off the ground. The elephants were moving 
from their end of the animal tent, led by the 
tusker, Sindor. Their ears were spread, 
their heads held high. Their trunks twisted 
and flayed at the air. They were milling 
about, some thirty of them, in a half 
stampede! 

It was as though they could not decide 
in which direction to move. Then suddenly 
Sindor was out in front, facing the big-top 
entrance. His great ears were outspread, his 
tusks were held high. Gerry could not hear 
him trumpet, but he knew that he was 
trumpeting. The engine beat drowned all 
sound from below. 

Gerry banked the plane around again. 
When he looked down he saw trainers trying 
to head off the elephants from the big-top 
entrance. Men were running in all direc- 
tions. Through the elephants, who were 
massed very closely, Gerry saw the great 
form of Old Baldy fighting to the front. 

“Old Baldy’s trying to stop them!” he 
ejaculated. 

He banked the ship around again. When 
he once more looked down, Old Baldy was 
facing Sindor. His trunk was waving wildly. 
Sindor turned, moved toward the entrance 
of the big-top, the whole mass of elephants 
following him, battering Old Baldy to one 
side as they moved, trainers and riggers 
scattering from their path! 

There was just one chance, and Gerry 
took it. He dove the ship, engine wide open, 
over the entrance end of the big-top. She 
roared downward, her rigging shrilling. 
Sindor hesitated, halted. He raised his big 
head—his ears were huge and stood out 
stiffly. Gerry could see the little eyes now— 
the form of the elephant was very close. 

But he held the ship in her dive. Less than 
fifty feet separated the plane and the leader 
of the stampeding elephants. For a second 
Sindor stood his ground, great tusks pointed 
toward the ship’s whirling propeller. Then 
he swung around clumsily, broke for it, 
toward the open stretch, the dunes, and the 
others of the herd broke with him! 

As Gerry zoomed the ship, he heard Sandy 
cry out. Twisting his head, he stared beyond 
the line of tents that faced the Gulf and saw a 
plane landing, striking roughly against the 
rolling sandy dunes, in a stall landing. 

“Jay Vanders—landing with that fire 
on top of the plane!” 

He winged the red-colored ship over the 
landed cabin ship. He saw men spilling 
from the cabin. The plane had landed into 
the wind, her nose pointed toward the Gulf. 
But the men were turning her tail toward the 
oncoming flames. 

“He's going to use his prop wash to hold 
off the fire! He’s going to blow that stuff 
away from the tents!” Gerry yelled in his 
excitement. 

Once again he was diving the red-winged 
ship. He brought her down about fifty yards 
from the cabin monoplane, stalled her over a 
three-foot dune, let her pancake down. The 
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undergear crackled and she rolled forward 
only a few feet. Men were fighting their way 
toward his plane; he heard Jay Vanders’ voice: 

“Swing her around, Gerry! Give her 
throttle—we'll hold this rolling stuff off until 
the truck pumps get water on the flames!” 

Gerry nodded. The ship was pulled 
around. Men held down on the tail-skid, 
and he opened up the throttle. The two 
ships, separated by fifty feet, sent great fans 
of air across the dunes. And even the stiff 
wind blowing in from the Gulf could not roll 
the burning scrub against the propeller gusts 
from the ships. 

For almost five minutes the two planes 
fought the flames with air, holding the fire 
away from the nearest canvas of the crowded 
circus. The flames that crept around the 
sides were fought by riggers and all circus 
men available. Then the truck pumps got 
into action, using salt water from the Gulf. 
After that it was only a short time before 
Jay Vanders, his face streaked and scorched, 
reached Gerry’s side. 

“Cut your engine, Gerry!” he ordered 
almost cheerfully. ‘“‘We’ve got her licked— 
but it took a lot of doing!” 


IDNIGHT; most of the circus crowd 

had departed, though there were still 
people lingering along the Midway. There 
had been no panic. The band had played 
loudly, and the performers had all worked 
hard. Few had known of the elephant 
stampede. The big animals had fled along 
the dunes, but they were all back in the 
animal tent now, calming down in their 
chains. Shawton had been forced to loosen 
the chains, with the fire sweeping in. The 
wind had died down some, though it was still 
blowing pretty hard. 

Jay Vanders sat back of his desk in the 
special car, facing Gerry and Sandy. He 
smiled wearily. 

“T didn’t learn that the real Delgoda 
wasn't with the circus—that he had been 
kidnapped and taken to Tampa—until I was 
ready to start here by plane. Not until 
Venoy broke down and confessed, told the 
truth at last. Delgoda is free now. You see, 
it was just at the start of the season, and 
none of us knew him very well. Venoy had 
been watching things closely, and it was his 


job to substitute this man for the wire per- | 


former. They look very much alike. It 


wasn’t hard to find a man to look like Del- | 
goda, because the wire walker isn’t an un- | 


usual type.’ 

Gerry said slowly: “It doesn’t sound very 
much like the planning of a crazy man.” 

Jay Vanders’ smile turned grim. Venoy is 


- : : 
not a crazy man,”’ he said. “He’s very sane, | 


and very shrewd. He wanted to give the 
impression that he was crazy, so that if he 
were trapped there would be a chance for 
him to get off lightly. He did have a plane 
crash near the circus, but he’s sane enough, 
and he wasn’t hurt very much.” 

Sandy whistled softly: “And he sent those 
notes?”’ he asked slowly. 

Vanders shook his head. 
ago I was sick for a while. 


“Two seasons 
A man named 


acted as manager during my absence. When 
I returned he was dropped to assistant again. 
He didn’t like it much—he’d had a taste of 
complete authority. Early the next season I 
had trouble with him—that was early last 
season, before you fellows joined us. I de- | 
cided to let him go, but I gave him a little | 
time. I wasn’t sure that he wouldn't fit in 
with another circus, so I gave him a pretty 
good recommendation. He signed up as 
second assistant with the Mammoth Shows— 
and I announced that he’d resigned. There 
was just a few of us who knew that if he 
hadn’t resigned I'd have fired him.” 

“Jeffrey Carno—” Gerry muttered. Van- 
ders nodded his head. “I heard rumors that 
he had it in for me, because he found his work 
harder in the Mammoth outfit than here. 
Maybe Id spoiled him a bit. Then I heard 
that they weren’t satisfied with his work at 
Mammoth. Hewasa little careless, as he was | 
here. And I guess Carno got the idea that 
Mammoth was going to let him go, too. This 
pilot, Venoy, says that he was sure that if 
he could hurt this show in some way, destroy 
the ompetition that we offered as a com- 
bined outfit, he would be sitting pretty. He 
wouldn’t have to worry about being fired. 
But Venoy says that the high officials of the 
Mammoth Shows didn’t know of his plans, 
of course. It was simply that Jeffrey Carno 
hated me for forcing his resignation, and saw 
a chance to injure us without involving him- 
self, and get in good, as he thought, with the 
h of one of our chief rivals—Mammoth. 
So he started off by sending the notes. 

“Then he got this Venoy to work for him. 














| 
Jeffrey Carno was assistant manager, and he 


TORPEDO-PLANE roars across 
the choppy sea . . . soaring 
up out of a shower of spray 

... swooping above the submarines 
. . . bound ninety miles north of 
Pearl Harbor, on a routine flight. 

Officers and mechanic wriggle and 
settle comfortably into their places. 
Struts and guy-wires whine in the 
wind . .. the motor thunders with a 
steady roar ... the islands begin 
hiding below the horizon . . . the 
long swells of the Pacific heave and 
race under a riotous breeze. 

Returning to Pearl Harbor, the 
motor coughs... gasps... sputters 
...and dies! Instinctively, the pilot 
slaps the stick forward . . . fingers 
the gas-throttle . . . snaps the igni- 
tion-switch . . . searches the instru- 
ment-board with his eyes. But the 
blades whirl slower and slower .. . 
the ship settles to the sea! 

The men let go sea-anchors and 
release their pigeon with a message 
to the commander at Pearl Harbor 
. . . they wait, and work on the 
engine. 

The wind rises and roughens the 
sea... whipping up vicious, foam- 
fringed waves. The flimsy craft 
plunges wildly from crest to trough, 
and up to crest again. A wing-spar 
snaps, and the plane sinks by the 
tail. The anchors are carried away. 
Three sharks hover to the wind- 
ward, triangular fins slicing the 
water ... white bellies rolling up. 


EVEREADY 












Late in the afternoon, a piece of 
wreckage pierces a pontoon ... the 
right wing buckles .. . the mechanic 
is washed away, but manages to 





struggle aboard again. The men 
jettison everything—except a Very 
pistol, a few shells, and an Eveready 
Flashlight! 

Darkness finds the plane capsized 
... the men lashed to the one pon- 
toon afloat ... firing Very shells, 
until all the dry ones are exhausted. 

Thrown aloft on a high wave, 
they see a steamer’s running lights. 
One of the officers flashes the Ever- 
eady. Time after time he signals, 
until they hear the vessel’s siren. 
She veers and wallows toward them 
through the crashing seas — guided 
by the Eveready’s beacon beam! 
Drawing alongside, lines are thrown 
to the men and they clamber 
aboard, Saved... by an Eveready! 


* 


This true story gives you one reason 
why aviators, miners, firemen, sea- 
men all pick Evereadys! They’re 
the lights that can be trusted in a 
pinch. And that’s why the National 
Boy Scout Council chose an Ever- 
eady as the Official Boy Scout Flash- 
light. Get one today. At all the 
best stores, 
Nationat Carson Co., Ine. 

General Offices: 

New York, N. Y. 

Unit of Union Carbide 





ow 


and Carbon Corporation 





Evereapy No. 2697 — the Official 
Boy Scout Flashlight. $1.50, with- 
out batteries. Ribbon-marking on 
case covered byregistered trade-mark, 


* 


No old-fashioned, wax-com- 
pound tops for Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries. All- 
armored construction ° 
crack-proof, leak-proof metal 
tops! Extra long life. Only 10c. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 





Other Eveready Products are Eveready Layerbilt ““B” Batteries and Air Cell 
“A” Batteries, Eveready Dry Cells, Eveready Mazda Miniature Lamps, Eveready 
Prestone, Eveready Rustone and Eveready Raytheon 4-pillar Radio Tubes. 
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Prize Winners 


~*~ 
(See April, May, June issues of this magazine) 


Prizes for two best answers 


APRiL—Robert Skinner, 13, Manchester, N. H.; Mary 
Kavanagh, 13, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MAY—Jack Abshier, 18, Kansas City, Mo.; Eugene J. 
Linehan, 12, Rochester, N. Y. 
JUNE—Margaret Hinson, 11, Keyes, Cal.; Betty Jean 
Lang, 13, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prizes for fifty next best answers 


APRil—arthur Pargee, 15, Orange, Cal.; Francis an 
can, 13, ny Ehege, Cal.; Edmond Symond: s, 17, nta 
nes Roche, 17, Hamden, Conn.; Melcolun 
Hartford, Conn.; Whittemore Whittier, 
ashi ; Mary Jane Brown, 16, Caldwell, 
Id.; Charies Wot “14 ‘Cleaeo Ill.; James Aldrich, 14, 
Danville, Tll.; Clara ry Glen Ellyn, Ill; 
orle P apa. is) Jerseyville, Tin: Whitcomb Alien, 16, 
ortland, i ee is, Warren, Me.; Phyllis 
Smith, eo Mass.; Charles yan ‘Buskirk, 14, 
Detroit, Mich. Merle W. hictdunam 14, Detroit, Mich.: 
Jack Thames, 13, Minneapolis, Minn.; John H: Brum- 
field, 13, Biloxi, Miss.; Billy Stephenson, 12, Holdrege, 
Nebr.; John C: Nemiah, 13, Hanover, N. H.; A. Graham 
Yuill, 15, adeachatter. 'N. 'H.; Esther M. Williams, a 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; Janet Sicomermen, 13, xe 
J.; Charles A. Taylor, 12, Brooklyn, N. 
Pulver, 16. *Flushing, N. ¥.; June Webber, 11, Bt. 
N. Y.; George Compton, i2, New York, 'N. 'Y.; Clarence 
Neun, 14, Mochener, N. Y.; Daniel Ruddy, 8, Schenec- 
; Judson H. Irish, ‘16, Yonkers, "yY.; Edna M. 
an ers, : Homer Montsinger, 15, 
Allen Pierce, J Akron, Ohio; William 
Bland, 15, Cleveland. Ohio; L. Jones, 19, Dagten. 
Ohio; ‘Kenneth W. Sleps, 10, “Cleveland. Ohio; Geo eu & 
Sullivan, Jr.. 13, Portland, Ore.; Charles Sides, 12, Hynd- 
man. James Coyle,’ 13, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
mith 43, Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald H. Swi aab, 13, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Francis H. Weiss, 16, Philadelphia, Pa; : 
Wlima L. Treiber, 16, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. Donald 8 
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He didn’t pay him much, but Venoy had a 
criminal record and thought he saw a chance 
to get us mixed up in a suit, the idea being 
that the leopard would be turned loose, and 
he would claim he had been attacked, and 
have me arrested. Jeffrey Carno knew of 
Juan Restey, who looks a lot like Delgoda. 
Restey was given money; it was he who shot 
at Queenie when she was on the platform. 
He isn’t a good shot, Yer sa and he was 
nervous. The special police caught him 
easily, on the dunes, after the fire he started 
was under control. He was pretty fright- 
ened about what he’d done. A weakling, 
I'd say. It was Venoy who turned the 
leopard loose, and then, at dawn, searched 
for it in his plane. He found Fiery, and 
landed. When the animal attacked him he 
shot and killed it. And he shot at your ship’s 
engine, Gerry, because he thought it would 
strengthen the story he told the police that 
we were persecuting him because he’d flown 
low over the circus, his engine roar frighten- 
ing the animals. He wanted the police to 
arrest me, take me away from the Show, 
so that Juan Restey could have a chance to 
start a stampede or a fire. The wind gave 
Restey his opportunity.” 

“And you never told us that you sus- 


pect 


“T wasn’t sure Gerry,” Jay cut in. “How 
could I be sure? Jeffrey Carno kept out of 
sight. We'd had some little trouble with this 
Venoy, and I didn’t know whether he was 
crazy or not.” 

Sandy nodded. 
hurt?” he asked. 

The general manager shook his head. 
“The county sheriff's man who reported 
seeing a human struggling in that car headed 
for Tampa did see Delgoda, Restey took a 
wallop in the head—not much of one—and 
crawled under the straw in the elephant tent. 
He wasn’t there long. He had to be inside 
the circus, you see, and yet he couldn’t go 
on the high wire. Delgoda was held prisoner 
in a room in Tampa. When Venoy con- 
fessed, we wired the police, and they found 
the wire walker uninjured. He’s on his way 
here now.” 

Gerry smiled a little. 
big-top collapse?” he asked. 

Jay Vanders shook his head. “Venoy 
insists he had nothing to do with it,” he said. 
“Perhaps it was the wind, or some first- 
night-out carelessness in the rigging of the 
canvas. Or perhaps Venoy is lying, and did 
tamper with the ropes. He’s in a bad posi- 
tion now, and won't admit anything more.” 

“It was Jeffrey Carno trying to get in good 


“And Delgoda wasn’t 


“How about the 
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with the Mammoth outfit by hurting us. and 
also to get even with you, Jay. And this 
fellow, Venwy, he saw a chance to help 
Carno, and perhaps to help himself, too. 
Restey was just paid to hurt us. That’s 
how I. see it,” said Gerry after a short 
silence. 

The general manager nodded. “That's 
it,” he agreed. “It was a tough start for the 
new season, fellows—a fighting start. But 
we licked him. You didn’t miss your cues, 
and you worked like old troupers.” 

Gerry and Sandy smiled at each other, 
From beyond the special car came the shouts 
of riggers, canvas workers, truck men, animal 
men. All were moving around the big-top, 
working hard. The canvas was coming 
down. The circus was getting ready to 
move. 

Jay Vanders looked toward the car win- 
dow that faced the big-top. He chuckled. 

“A good, fighting start!” he said slowly. 
** And now that the fight’s won——” 

He paused, looked first at Sandy Jones, 
then at Gerry. Both of the fliers grinned. 
But it was Gerry who finished the sentence 
for Jay. 

“Now that the fight’s won,” 
cheerfully—*‘ the Show goes on!” 

Tue Enp 


he said 


The House of Lou Wah 


there further sounds of ghostly prowling. 
The night dragged on, the storm subsiding 
with its passing. 

At five o'clock Laird rose. “Might as 
well go home,” he said. “Then to-night 
T'll come back. Let’s collect Confucius 
and beat it.” 

However, though they called repeatedly, 
and searched the house upstairs and down— 
Ah Gee's courage was returning now that the 
gray light of day was creeping in at the win- 
dows—Confucius was nowhere to be found. 

‘Don’t see how he did it, everything seems 
to be shut tight,” puzzled the author, “but 
he’s made a getaway.” 

“No!” denied Ah Gee. 
Ghost he have taken cat!” 

“Oh, come!” protested Laird. 
wouldn’t make off with a cat.” 

“He take clothes of Lou Wah out of closet 
under stair; if he take clothes why not he 
take cat?” 

“What do you mean—he took Lou Wah’s 
clothes?” 

“Did not Author Chap observe? When we 
go look in closet last night, coats are three 
that hang there, trousers two pair. Now we 
just look there for pussing cat, and coats are 
only two, and trousers pair one.’ 

Laird stared. “No,” he began, “I 
didn’t—”’ his words trailed off. _Indis- 
tinctly, its location hard to determine, per- 
haps somewhere beneath them—they were 
standing in the lower hall—came the wail of 
a cat. 

“He’s in the cellar!” exclaimed Laird. 
“There is a cellar, you remember. Some- 
how he got down there and now he can’t 
get out.” 

“We go open door then.” 
step down the passage. 

But the writer seized his arm and held him 
back. “Listen!” he urged. “I don’t believe 
he’s in the cellar after all!” 

They stood still, ears strained. Very 
faintly the cat’s cry sounded to them, but 
not from the point previously heard. 

“Ah Gee think now he are in house next 
door,” whispered the boy, “and that—” 
again he listened—“he are running up the 
stairs.” 

“Right!” agreed Laird. “Don’t know 
how the little beggar managed it, nevertheless 
that’s where he is. Let's get in there and 
round him up.” 

But once more Confucius eluded rescue. 
They entered the adjoining house readily 
enough through the unlocked rear door. 
Confucius was not on the stairs, however, 
nor anywhere else to be found; and they had 
to listen intently to still catch his faint, dis- 
tressed wails. 

“Now he has gone back to other house,” 
spluttered Ah Gee. 

“Tt sounds that way,” frowned Laird. “I 
tell you =, om ae re and I'll go in 


there.” for five minutes. 
Ah Gee wataal $Ehe pia plaintive mewing con- 
tinued intermittently. Then the author 
returned. 

“*He’s between the houses!” he announced. 


“Between houses?” echoed the boy. 


* Ah Gee have it! 


“A ghost 


Ah Gee took a 


(Continued from page 9) 


“How can that be? Only is there one wall 
for both house of Lou Wah and this.” 

**So it would appear,” agreed Laird. “But 
things aren’t always what they seem.” He 
opened the front door and pulled Ah Gee out 
onto the steps. “‘Leave the door open,” he 
ordered, “so you can look back and make 
comparisons as I explain. You see where the 
doors open, and that the stairs in both houses 
rise directly opposite them, apparently 
against a common dividing wall. But notice 
the space on the outside here—a good three 
feet between the two doorways and, conse- 
quently, the two flights of stairs. No one 
would ordinarily think of this, we never 
should if it hadn’t been for Confucius. Ah 
Gee, there’s a third flight of steps in there, 
and somewhere there’s an entrance to them 
from Lou Wah’s house, maybe from this 
house too! Quick, now, shut the door and 
come back to Lou Wah’s.” 


AVING returned to Lou Wah’s house, 

Laird and Ah Gee proceeded to climb 
the stairs, carefully examining the wall as 
they went in search of a secret door or 
panel. 

“How "bout closet?” suggested Ah Gee 
when the upper floor was reached without 
result. 

Laird nodded. He opened the closet door. 
There were a few nails at its either end, but 
its back wall, composed of three wide, over- 
lapping planks, was bare. The author felt 
each plank, running his fingers up and down 
its length. Twice he ignored a knothole, 
subconsciously deciding it could have no 
bearing on the situation; then accidentally he 
touched its edge, and immediately one of the 
boards slid away behind its fellows, leaving 
an opening wide enough for a man to pass 
through. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Laird. “So that’s how 
our ghost made his exit! And Confucius 
sneaked through with him. Hello! Here’s 
Confucius now!” _As he spoke the big cat, 
eyes saucer-round, leaped upon them from 
the darkness. 

The young man turned his flashlight into 
the opening before them. It revealed a land- 
ing, on its far side a rough board wall—the 
back of the closet in the house next door. 
There was a knothole in this wall too, in- 
dicating another sliding panel, and to the 
left, descending tread for tread with the 
stairs in Lou Wah’s house, a flight of steps. 

“Which explains why we heard someone 
on the stairs, but couldn't see him!” observed 
the writer. “Come on, I’m going down.” 

“But the ghost!” argued Ah Gee, however 
without his former timidity. 

“Oh, the ghost!” threw back Laird. 
“Don’t worry, when he discovered we were 
good to stay the night, he cleared out.” 
With flashlight piercing the gloom ahead he 
led the way down the secret stairs, past the 
first floor level, into a heavy-aired, under- 
ground chamber. 

““We must be just forward of Lou Wah’s 
cellar,” he said when they halted. ‘“And— 
What’s this?” The flashlight had disclosed 
a low archway in the room’s rear wall, an 
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archway giving into a tunnel-like passage 
which ran back under the house. 

Laird thrust the light into this passage 
“Doesn't go far, and there’s a ladder going 
up where it ends, and it ends about under 
the closet in the hall! There’s a trap door 
in the closet floor, of course!” 

T his, upon investigation, proved to be the 
case. “Ah Gee, these houses have been used 
at one time or another for some illicit pur- 
pose!” cried Laird. “Probably, as I guessed 
before, as hideouts for smuggled Chinese, 
and when the authorities came to look into 
things, the yellow boys were hustled through 
closet and trap-door into this hole to wait 
until the coast was clear again. Or maybe 
there was a further way of escape.’ He 
swung the flashlight in a circle. “Huh!” 
He stooped and raised a sodden heap of rags 
that turned out to be a coat and a pair of 
trousers. “Damp! These clothes were worn 
out in the rain last night! And you said a 
suit of Lou Wah’s had disappeared from the 
closet under the stairs. Our ghost has cer- 
tainly turned decidedly human. For who- 
ever heard of a phantom objecting to any 
such trifling annoyance as a wetting!” 

He ran his hands through the garments’ 
pockets in hopes of finding some clue which 
would identify the mysterious prowler. A 
folded bit of paper was the only reward. 

This paper was to add to rather than 
lessen their bewilderment. On it was sketch- 
ed a crude diagram, recognizable as Lou 
Wah’s house, with his sanctum outlined in 
red ink. The secret stairway, with its vari- 
ous entrances, was also etched in red. Below 
the drawing a vertical line of Chinese charac- 
ters had been brushed. 

“Writing say,” translated Ah Gee, “ ‘The 
wise man seeks riches in learning; the foolish 
one sees wealth only in the glitter of gold.’ 
Now what we do?” 

“Why, we'll gohome. Then to-night we'll 
come back, conceal ourselves somewhere, and 
wait for another visit from the ‘ghost.’” 


cag opens for the second night's 

vigil were not extensive, amounting 
merely to the author hunting out his army 
revolver from beneath the papers in a drawer 
of his desk, and stowing it away in his pocket 
—a precautionary measure in case the in- 
truder should show fight. 

It was only after they had once more 
arrived at Lou Wah’s, and were again in his 
private sanctum, that Laird decided where 
they should station themselves to await the 
hoped-for return of the nocturnal visitor. 

“IT may be wrong,” he told Ah Gee, 
“but it’s my opinion if Lou Wah had some- 
thing of value hidden in his house he would 
have kept it close to him where he could 
guard it night and day, and what better 
‘ong than his own room, this room, where 

e spent most of his time these last few 
years? Then, too, this room was marked 01 
the diagram we found—doesn’t that point to 
it as being important?” 

Ah Gee bobbed his head. “Only where we 
hide? Not much place here, and if spook- 
one go to room——”’ 
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“We won't be in here,” explained Laird. 
“You'll be behind the door into the kitchen. 
[’ll be behind this one in the front room, and 
we can watch through the cracks. Both 
doors open back into the other rooms, so that 
even if Lou’s double were, upon entering, to 
draw them to after him, he wouldn’t see us, 
and we'd still have the keyholes to look 
through.” 

So it was arranged. Ah Gee improved the 
posts of observation by moving the kitchen 
stools to a place, one behind each door. 

“Maybe long wait,” he observed. “No 
use to stand all time.” 

It was a long wait, and finally the silence, 
combined with the dark and the tedium of 
waiting, turned the boy drowsy. He dozed. 

Ah Gee did not know exactly what roused 
him, whether it was a warning whisper from 
the front room or a sound more distant, but 
coming slowly nearer, the pad of stealthy 
footfalls. 

Of course he could see nothing—all was 
black as yet in Lou Wah’s room. But as he 
peered, the door from the hall swung in- 
ward and—surely it was dead Lou Wah 
himself who entered carrying a lantern in 
his hand! 

The aged Chinese shuffled forward, shoot- 
ing the lantern’s rays this way and that as he 
advanced. Satisfied that there was no one in 
the room, he placed his lantern on the altar 
table, dragged a chair to a position before 
the cabinet and seated himself. Then he 
began overhauling the contents of the cabinet. 
Parchment scrolls, books of yellowed rice 
paper, one by one he brought them forth to 
scan eagerly, anxiously, and replace again 
with heavy sighs of disappointment. 

Ah Gee’s curiosity grew. Who was this 
old man? No ghost, he was as confident as 
Laird of that now; and surely an actor, even, 
could not make up to so faithfully portray 
another. Was it possible that Lou Wah, for 
some reason known only to himself, had but 
feigned death? 

It was unfortunate that in his excitement 
and preoccupation the boy should lose track 
of caution. Leaning forward, his eyes glued 
to the crack, he forgot to retain his grip on 
the handle of the door and to draw the door 
back against him, and suddenly it moved 
with the pressure of his body and shut with 
a bang. 

The noise made by the closing door rever- 
berated like thunder in Ah Gee’s ears. Also, 
even before he had the door open again, he 
knew it had precipitated matters in Lou 
Wah’s room. The crash of an overturned 
chair came to him; then Laird’s voice: “Don’t 
run; I have you covered!” Followed by a 
scuffing sound. 

Ah Gee was through the door now and the 
sight his appalled gaze fell upon for a breath 
held him motionless. The intruder, finding 
himself trapped, had turned on Laird, and 
with a catlike spring had reached the young 
man’s side and fastened the fingers of his two 
hands about the author’s right wrist. When 
Ah Gee arrived upon the scene, he was en- 
deavoring, with the frenzied strength of 
terror, to twist the revolver about in Laird’s 
hold to point back at the latter’s temple. 

Only an instant Ah Gee remained passive, 
then he whirled into action. From the altar 
table at his side he snatched the first object 
that came to reach, the heavy, blunt-nosed 
image of Faoh Poh, and raising it high in the 
air let drive with all his might. 


HE missile caught the enemy behind the 

knees, fairly swept him off his feet, and 
hurled him on across the room to fall, along 
with Faoh Poh, in a crashing heap against 
the far wall, where he lay limp and still. 

“Great guns! It looks as though you’d 
done for him,” gasped Laird. 

The old man was far from dead, however. 
Almost instantly a moan, a moan of despair, 
rather than pain, burst from his lips. 

“He all light,” diagnosed Ah Gee, with 
only a fleeting glance at the vanquished foe, 
and he hurriedly turned his attention to the 
scattered remnants of Faoh Poh. Something 
had caught his eye among the débris. 

“Who are you?” demanded Laird, after 
he had assisted the old Chinese back to his 
chair. “You are not Lou Wah, though if I 
Were not sure Lou Wah was dead I would say 
you were. You look enough like him to be 


his———”? 


. “Twin brother!” finished the other dis- 
piritedly. “That is who I am, his twin 
brother, Lou Tang!” 

Laird stared. “But Lou Tang was killed 
—crushed beneath the falling walls of one of 
the city’s jails—years ago in the big earth- 
quake.” 

The old man shook his head. “I am Lou 

ang; I was not killed,” he insisted. “It is 
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true the jail where I was imprisoned was 
shattered, but I escaped through the ruins 
to the street. It was my one chance for 
freedom—for life, for only the day before I 
had been convicted on circumstantial evi- 
dence of a killing in a tong war, and was to be 
sent to San Quentin for hanging. Before I 
left I tried to rescue the Chinese in the cell 
next to mine—the cell now a heap of wreck- 
age. At last I came upon him, but he was 
already dead, and his face—his face was no 
longer a face! A plan came to me then, a 
plan to make my freedom more secure. I 
would pass my identity on to this other man! 





I put my ring on his finger, placed a letter I 
had written in the pocket of his blouse. | 
Would I confess this if it were not the truth? 
No, I am Lou Tang.” 

“T believe you,” 

why risk discovery? 
to suffer the death penalty. 
come back?” | 

Lou Tang shrugged. ‘Fate perhaps,” he | 
said resignedly. “It was five years ago 
that my brother Lou Wah came to New York 
on business. One day, there in the Chinese 
Quarter, we met. Like all others he had 
thought me dead, and I had deemed it best | 
that he should think this; but now our | 
reunion was a happy one. Finally, in parting, | 
Lou Wah, who was a man of means, said 
though he could not will me his property | 
openly when he died, for fear of bringing me | 
once more to public notice, that he would yet | 
find a way to leave me, who was poor, a part 
of his wealth. | 

“Later, after he returned to California, 
he wrote me sometimes, addressing me by 
my new name of Ken Leong. His heart was 
not good, and he felt it would not be long 
before he passed to our ancestors. Then a 
last letter reached me. The end, he knew, 
was near. I must come at once; and he en- 
closed a plan of his house, and the analect: 
“The wise man seeks riches in learning; the | 
foolish one sees wealth only in the glitter of 
gold.’ He dared not explain more clearly | 
where I was to search for his gift for fear the | 
letter might fall into the wrong hands. 

“When I arrived Lou Wah had already | 
gone on high. I came by night to this house, | 
entering from next door through a secret en- | 
trance. Sim Ling was then sleeping on the 
couch there. He wakened, saw me, and, sup- 
posing I was the ghost of my brother, rushed 
terrified to the street. | 

“Since then, every night, taking advantage | 
of the report that Lou Wah’s spirit had re- 
turned to frighten away those who slept | 
here, I have examined the manuscripts in 
Lou Wah’s cabinet; for surely in the wisdom 
of the ancients was where he intended me to 
look. But to no avail! Last night when I 
saw you, a white man, I was myself stricken 
with panic. I thought the police had become 
aware of my presence, and I fled. Foolishly 
I came back to-night, and you have caught 
me. However, one thing I would tell you: 
I am innocent. On the graves of my ances- 
tors I swear I never fired the shot that killed 
the man for whose death I was accused!” 

It was at this moment that Ah Gee 
scrambled up from his knees, and came for- 
ward to join in the conversation. 

“You hunt in wrong place for money, Lou 
Tang!” he gurgled. “‘The wise man seeks 
riches in learning,’ make you think to look in 
book, but Faoh Poh, god of learning, are 
where Lou Wah mean you should search. 
He put money in through slit between Faoh 
Pok’s lips all same bank. Little rolls of velly 
elegant green paper money, and velly many 
of them—look!—all tumble out when Ah 
Gee throw Faoh Poh and he go smash!” 
Ah Gee opened his hands wide and let their 
contents rain down into Lou Tang’s lap. 

Lou Tang’s frame quivered. ‘Riches! 
Enough to have kept me from want through 
long years!” he sighed. “And now—you 
will give me to the police, and I shall hang 
for a crime I did not commit!” 

“I’m not going to do anything of the kind,” 
denied Laird. “Something tells me you are 
speaking the truth—that you are innocent. 
Put that money in your pocket, and get out of 
San Francisco—out of the State—as fast as 
you can!” 

Unsteadily Lou Tang rose. ‘You are not 
going to tell on me?” 

“Not a word! A banquet for Sam Gow 
will be tacit acknowledgment that I have no 
explanation to offer concerning the appari- 
tion that has been seen here.” 

“And you? Lou Tang swung on Ah Gee. 

Ah Gee pointed to the ivory ornament— 
three carved monkeys—on the altar table. 

“Ah Gee follow example honorable wise 
monkeys,” he bowed. “He have seen noth- 
ing! He have heard nothing! He will say 
nothing!” 


agreed Laird. “But 
You can still be made 
Why did you 
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Read what an All-American 
Quarterback says about diet: 


“I’ve discovered that you can over- 
train, even in the matter of eating. It 
takes a lot of stored-up energy to 
carry you through the game. But 
heavy foods work your system too 
hard to get the benefits. They slow 
you down. Aim to get the most out 
of your meals by sticking to easy-to- 
digest dishes.” 


[Signed] BILL MORTON 
All-American Quarterback 
Dartmouth College 


W8BAT is it that makes a lot 
of smaller men better than 
some big ones that try for the 
team? ... It’s health and 
strength and vigor! 


Practice will bring pre- 
cision and skill. But when it 
comes to a real test — the 
man with more vim wins! 


So build up energy with 
proper foods. Ready-to-eat 
cereals will help. They digest 
easily. Release nourishment 





quickly. You eat them with 
plenty of good milk or 
cream. 


And there’s a reason why 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
are so popular with active 
people. They’re made of 
whole wheat — nature’s al- 
most perfect food. They’ve 
got the proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals your body 
needs. And enough good 
bran to be mildly laxative. 


Flavor makes them really 
better bran flakes. There’s 
the wholesome taste of 
toasted wheat. Crisp. Cool. 
Delicious with milk or cream 
and fruit. 


Enjoy a bowl of PEP Bran 
Flakes every morning. Have 
them at any meal—or at bed- 
time. Your grocer has them 
—always fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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“(Dnen October comes, most Scouts will have already arranged their school hours 
so that sufficient preparation can be given to their studies and still enable them to 
catty on activities in Scouting. In most cases, new equipment will be needed and in 


No Uniform is 


Official without it the cooler parts of the country heavier 


uniform garments will be required. 


we 


The items listed on these pages are 
October and November suggestions for 
all outdoor Scouts.The sweater, although 
an all-year-round garment, is especially 
recommended at this time of the year. 


*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniforin of 

the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Low crown, wide brim, 

ventilated ; silk band em- 

broidered with the Official 

Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 

able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 

734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 

Hat is undeniably smart and 

good looking. Sure to win 

instant approval. Look for 

the cllicial insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 


* Neckerchiefs 


(See model worn in illustration above) 


Splendid quality, will not fade. Size 30 x 30 inches. Available 
in 16 plain colors and 13 combinations. 


Plain Color 45c Combination 50c No. 651 


* Regulation Weight “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Con- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $1.60 


* Neckerchief Slides 


Harte LDH ANOEmon 
Worn with Neckerchiefs 


Each, 10c 
RR 3 


Since July 5th, 1932 


SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Are National Scout Distributors for the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


ow 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


Are Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 





* Official “Boy Scout Sweater 


An all-worsted crew-neck 
sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip-over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those 
long hikes during the cool 
weather and very essential 
for camp or any other out- 
door activity. Sizes 30 to 


46. 





No.516 Price, $3.00 | 


* Regulation Heavy 


(Cotton Shirt 


Made of heavy weight khaki 
material. Has loosely fitting roll 
collar; two square Stanley patch 

kets with _faps to button; 
embroidered “Boy Scouts of 
America’’ sewed over right breast 
pocket. Order by age size. All 
sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $1.60 


No. 647 Shirt 


Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


Tae OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER. 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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* Official All-Wool Camp “Blanket 


An economical all-wool blanket of a quality that will wear 
and wear. These blankets are just what you want for rough 
wear, camping and outdoor use. Very strong and durable. 
Stamped in center with the Official Boy Scout Seal. Weight 
3 Ibs. Size 60” x 80”. 


No. 1172 Price. $2.75 





No. 1219 


xx Junior Canteen 


A serviceable canteen manufactured from galvanized steel 
that will not rust. Covered with heavy khaki duck. Contains 
one quart. 


No. 1219 Price, 75c 
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** Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “‘Conn’’ Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft” Make Price, $4.00 








No. 1578 


xk Complete Five Foot Finished 
cArchery Set 


Consists of a five foot lemonwood double reflex bow and six 
24 inch, pointed, striped and feathered arrows. Has a 30 to 
35 Ib. pull. Enclosed in special corrugated box which serves 
as a standard ready made target. 


No. 1578 


Price, $4.95 


2PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 












OW. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 






















Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y%& indicate that they are 
stocked by all Local Scout Distributors. 

%& xindicate that item is handled by a few 
Local Scout Distributors only. 
% & kindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. Shipping charges prepaid unless 
otherwise specified. 














** Boy Scout 
Hike ‘Bag 


Suitable for short trips and 
one-day hikes. Made of pli- 
able canvas material of suffi- 
cient weight to turn water 
and yet not too heavy for the 
longest hikes. Complete with 
two wide web shoulder 
— for remy Has two 








pockets. Size 1534” in height 
x 13” wide. 
No. 1225 $1.25 No. 1225 
** Official “Boy Scout 
‘Brownie 


Available about November 1st 


Made by Eastman Kodak for 
the Boy Scouts of America. 
Equipped with special sight- 
ing devices in which you see a 
big image of the subject you 
are photographing. Picture 
size 2%” x 374 Single 
lens. Rotary shutter for snap- 
shots and time exposures. 
Two large ‘‘Magna-Finders’’ 
for vertical and horizontal pic- 


No. 1395 
tures. Camera takes new stg Kodak film. Focus fixed. 


rab finish. 
Price, $2.00 


No focusing required. Olive 


No. 1395 
*& Official “Boy Scout Compass 


The only compass with a dial showing 
16 points. Made to conform with 
Second Class requirements in the Boy 
Scout Handbook. Brass case, heavily 
nickel plated, unbreakable crystal, with 
special locking device for needle. Two 
inches in diameter and only 4” thick. 
A highly recommended compass. 


No. 1093 60c 
** (how Kit 


An excellent gift for any out- 
door boy or man. Consists of 
stainless steel knife and chro- 
mium plated fork and spoon. 
Knife is especially fitted with a 
cap lifter. Handles of knife and 
fork are of thick, chromium 
plated tempered wire. Fitted 
in leather case that can be at- 
tached to belt. 


No. 1384 





No. 1093 


$1.00 


No, 1384 


Mf not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 


753 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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No. 1524 


xxk Pyrolectric Pen 


For burning designs on wood, leather and velvet. Made of 
the best materials obtainable. The point is fixed permanently 
so as to discourage any tampering by the user, as it contains 
the fine heating elements which is really the heart of the pen. 
The point is so designed that lines of different width can be 
made, ws upon the angle at which the pen is held. 
Sides of pen are flattened so as to allow all manners of shading 
desired. The _ Operates as simply as a lead pencil, and is 
safe and durable. Plug into any electric outlet. Full instruc- 
tions with each pen. Ideal for designing patrol emblems and 
plaques. 


No. 1524 Price, $3.00 





No. 1241 


*** Wood Carving Set 


A set of carefully selected tools for wood carving, contain- 
ing: 1 Upright flat chisel with a 45° angle point, used in out- 
lining and serves as a veiner; 1 Flat Curved Chisel, used in 
levelling down flat background work and for base relief; 1 
Gouge 1”, for preliminary work and finer cuts; 1 Gouge 4", 
for slightly deeper work; 1 Gouge 3”, for deep relief and 
miniature totems, etc.; 1 Slip Stone for sharpening, shaped to 
fit all tools. All tools are forged and electrically hardened and 
rg ora Carefully ground and finished. Hand honed ready 
or use. 


No. 1241 
* Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 


* Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.”’ 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader's problems; it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
and eight pages. 


No. 3638 60c per copy 


Price, $2.75 
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mekeeper of the woods and trails! 


zy ELGIN OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT WATCH 


T’S a mark of distinction to wear the 

Elgin Official Boy Scout Watch. It 
shows that you’re a scout who values 
correct time. Hit the trail any old time, 
night or day, and your Elgin is always 
on the dot. That’s why aviators and 
engineers wear Elgin Watches...they’re 
accurate, always! Ask your mother and 
father to stop at the jeweler’s and see 
the new Elgin Official Boy Scout Watch. 


It’s a beauty! And remember, it is 


sanctioned by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica as their only official timepiece. 


$17.75. Guaranteed Elgin 
movement and special aviator 
dial, radium painted for visi- 
bility night and day. 


ELGIN OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT WATCH 
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HERE’S 
A WAY TO 
EARN MONEY 


Want more spending money? Well, here’s 
a way to get it. Tell your father, and the 
rest of your family, that you’ll keep their 
shoes shined for 10¢ a shine. Then send 
only 25¢ with the coupon below and get 
the set that makes shoe shining easy. 


This set would easily cost 50¢ in any 
retail store. It consists of a real bristle 
dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool polisher 
and a big tin of best quality paste polish. 
With this outfit you can give shoes a 
wonderful shine in just a couple of min- 
utes. For kid shoes we recommend Bixby’s 
liquid polish. Clip coupon and start mak- 
ing money now: 





21 SHINOLA 
Bixey 


GOLD DUST CORP., Advertising Dept., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City, 

Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). 
the De Luxe Set. 


Send me 


Name 


sae NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 


Men’s $3.40 
Postpaid 


Strictly hand made. 
since Maine was made a state. 


Worn by Indians and Whites 
Lots of factories 


make moccasins, but if there is a better one I have 


yet to see it. 
Boys’, r to 6, no sole, 1.95. 
Men's, 6 to 12, no sole, $2,50. 


With sole, $2.65. 
With sole, $3.40. 


Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free sample of 


leather. Write for Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, 115 Main St., Freeport, Maine. 








“Your Comet sets = adapted 
to Aviation Merit uaneeetaes, 
The Te EASILY BUILT and F 
THEIR DISTANCE!" — £Z. 
Davis (Nebraska), Scout Advisor 
of Aviation. 


DIPPER FLIES 900 Feet! 
Wee See. rises off ground, 
EASIL UILT, thousands 

‘prepaid! COMPLETE 


Sling-Shot 
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Soars, 





flown! 
Kit in Box Boe prepaid Glider. 


WwW 1300 


FREE! 


yo aa 
Fun! net, Order! 


iT FLE FEET !"" 
ites Kowaika of Ohio! Get this 
7 BOILT orange-' ore er! 


c cr LETE K: 
Glider. 75c prepaid! 
New RED RACER! 
saree 
$1 prepaid! * 
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My Observation of Birds and Animals 
By Harold Helfer 
Prize Winner, July Contest 


HEN it comes to birds and animals I 

think I have been pretty observant. 
Oh, I don’t mean I’m the kind of fellow that 
would deliberately sit under a tree, pen the 
every action of our winged and four-legged 
friends, then draw a picture of them and 
place some funny Latin name underneath 
the pictures. Rather, I’ve gotten under their 
skin so to speak. In other words, I’ve not 
been so concerned with their history or their 
habits in general, but with each individual. 

That has been my main observation. 
Animals like people are individuals. When 
you get to know dogs and cats they cease to 
be merely dogs and cats, and become Prince 
or Snooks or Felix. Just as you don’t think 
of, say, Willie Smith as a member of man- 
kind, white, Irish, Baptist, clan of Hooligan, 
and family of Smith, but as Willie Smith. 

So it is with my Snooks. I don’t think of 
him as a doggus canninus or whatever 
Latin name he may bear, nor am I ever con- 
scious as to what species his most immediate 
forbears might have been. To me he is just 
Snooks. 

I know his temperament very well. I know 
when he is jolly, or when he is sad; when he 
is playful, or when he is very serious. As a 
rule, Snooks is very grave. Certainly he is 
the most serious dog I have ever had 

Even when he was young he acted quite 
old. He didn’t care much about romping 
about with the other dogs. Rather he would 
like to chew on a bone by himself, and with 
his long face gazing into the sky he seemed to 
be forever contemplating. But Snooks has 
his lighter moments. Then he’s carefree 
and jolly, and he loves to toss around in the 
grass. But even then there’s something of 
the “laugh—clown—laugh” about him. 

Now Top was different. He was always 
animated. When he followed me anywhere 
he would be dancing around my feet, never 
still. Every now and then he would dash 
out into some bush or seek adventure behind 
some rock, and then a few minutes later he 
would come streaking back to me. 

He was always restless, impatient. He 
was especially impatient with cats. Not that 
he couldn’t get along with them. He simply 
didn’t try hard enough. And once a cat 
aroused his ire she wasn’t safe until she was 
atop some tree. However, it wouldn’t take 
but a few minutes for Top to leave his post at 
the tree and be off for other sport that might 
lure his imagination. 


AND speaking of cats they are decidedly 
individual, too. A fellow who didn’t 
know them might not think so. That is, 
they all look alike more or less. They all 
purr and most of them like to rub against 
one’s legs. But there is as much difference 
between them as there might be between the 
bard and the barber. 

Take Felix. A more belligerent char- 
acter I have never seen. He was forever 
on the warpath. He was always yowling and 
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fighting. He was never at peace with anyone. 
He challenged every cat that came along. 
He often came home torn and bleeding. He 
lost, his life one day in one of these feuds. 

Now take Max. He wasa gentleman. He 
never quarreled, he never argued. He re- 
spected other people’s rights, and he ex- 
pected them to respect his. He came in 
and went out leisurely at regular intervals. 
He was thoroughly independent. I have 
never seen a cat strut about as he did. It was 
quite evident that he thought a lot about 
himself. It wasn’t so much conceit, how- 
ever, as it was a surplus of confidence. A 
king could have borne himself no finer. 


BIRDS. too, are individualists. Only it is 
harder for a person to see it, because 
birds are so shy and sensitive. 

Those lonely souls in cages quickly be- 
come standardized. They sing when they 
are happy, they are silent when they are sad. 
They fly about wildly when they are fright- 
ened. Some are mean, belligerent. Others 
are sad and winsome. But all seem to be 
longing for something far off. 

Of course the uncaged birds should be the 
happy ones. But they are not, for they have 
never felt the hopelessness of those shiny 
cages. They fly about, too, sometimes 
happy, sometimes sad. They, too, must 
have their troubles. 

I have seen a captive bird escape. It was a 
stirring sight. It flew straight up in the air, 
far and high. In a few minutes it came again 
near its place of captivity and flew wildl; 
around it. It seemed to be berating it, shout- 
ing with all its pent-up anger against it 
Then it flew swiftly away. 

Animals and birds have their different 
moods, their different temperaments. Some- 
times they are happy, sometimes they are sad. 
Sometimes they are playful, sometimes they 
are serious. Some are mean, some are gentle. 
All in all they are strangely like people. 


The Best Trip I Have Made 
By Jack Parsons 
Eagle Scout 
This story is one accepted from those sub- 
mitted to the Contest announced in April. 


NOW—in the middle of July. This is 
what I experienced on the “Best Trip I 
Have Made.” My mother and I had accom- 
panied my father on a rush business trip to 
Seattle. We were on the return trip and had 
decided to return in a leisurely way and 
take in nature’s wonders. 

Our first stop was at Mt. Rainier National 
Park. Its many species of trees, mostly 
stately pines, its variety of birds and tame 
wild animals made the journey to the moun- 
tain very interesting. And then Mt. Rainier! 
Its snow-capped peak rising majestically 
above surrounding mountains. 

Mt. Rainier retains its snow the year 
round, and is accessible only in the summer 
time, as it is virtually “snowed under” in the 
winter. We stopped at the lodge, appropri- 
ately called Paradise Valley Lodge, and de- 
cided to hike up the mountain to the edge 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before October 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 








$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 
We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 
The subject for October is Wuat I Gor From My Vacation. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”’ the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of the snow. Many other tourists had the 
same idea, and we formed quite a cavalcade 
hiking up the mountain. How peculiar it 
seemed! Everyone attired in summer cloth- 
ing gamboling in the snow and thoroughly en- 
joying it. The snow was melting and flowing 
down the banks in smal! rivulets. On one 
side of one of these rivulets—soft fluffy snow, 
every indication of winter. On the other 
side—summer flowers nodding in the breeze, 
and every indication of summer. After a 
brief but enjoyable stay there we continued 
our journey down the coast. 

Soon we were traveling along the Columbia 
River on the famed Columbia River High- 
way. It takes an entire day to travel the 
length of this highway, and many things are 
seen that make it interesting. The engineer- 
ing value is extremely interesting. The 
builders’ object was to make the highway 
run next to the river all the way. This has 
been done to the extent of piercing tunnels 
through solid rock. These tunnels are about 
five hundred feet long and have huge windows 
or, more properly, holes blasted in the side 
of the tunnel, through which the river may 
be seen. Other things of interest are along 
the highway: numerous waterfalls, some 
falling from a height of several hundred feet, 
several governmental fish hatcheries, and 
many fish canneries. 

The next place of interest we stopped, 
and probably the one we enjoyed most, was 
Crater Lake National Park. The sun was 
setting when we caught our first glimpse of 
the lake. We had been climbing for several 
hours, and topped the last rise—there it lay 
before us, Crater Lake. Of a color that 
can not be described. A beautiful shade of 
blue! The extreme depth of the lake affects 
its color. 

One of the guides explained all the legends 
of the lake to us. He pointed an island out 


tous. “That island has a legend of its own,” 
he said. ‘The Indians’ first glimpse of it was 
as you see it now, with the sun setting on 
the opposite side of it. The rays were 
thought by the Indians to be lights, and they 
named it the ‘Phantom Ship’.” 

And it did look like a ship. It was only a 
small island, just a speck of land in the midst 
of that great lake. Trees grow on it and give 
it the aspect of a shadowy ship, with masts, 
spars, and sails. 

The next morning we decided to go down 
to the lake. We were shown the trail and 
told that we had to walk five-eighths of a 
mile to get to the bottom, two thousand feet 
down. This is because the trail winds and 
the descent is so steep. The closer to the 
bottom we came the colder it became, until 
we noticed that there was snow all around 
the edge of the lake. My father and I had 
brought our bathing suits down, so we 
ducked behind some boulders and put them 
on. , Our enthusiasm waned when we saw 
the snow around the edge of the lake, and 
almost deserted us when someone told us 
that the temperature of the water was thirty- 
four degrees Fahrenheit. Two degrees above 
freezing! However, we finally dove in, and 
literally dove out. Boy, that water was cold! 
However, when we became somewhat accus- 
tomed to it, we rather enjoyed it. After a 
rather strenuous hike back to the top, we 
partook of a large steak dinner, and were on 
our way. 

We were passing through the Redwood 
Forest. Huge trees, so tall and close together 
that the sun barely shone through the foliage. 
Some of them are comparatively young. 
Only a few hundred years old. Others that 
were infants in the time of Christ. Think 
what a history they would tell if they could 
only speak. These were the last things of 
interest that we saw on our trip. 


Captain of the Eleven 


(Continued from page 7) 


the timer’s gun banged, ending the game. 
“Good boy, Russ—some pass!” 

“Some catch!”” was the comment of Gar- 
rett’s captain as he with the rest of the team 
rushed down to the goal line to embrace a 
grining Ping who was going through the 
motions of calling Staunton’s attention to 
the scoreboard which now read: 


GARRETT 13 
STAUNTON 12 


And here the score stayed as Russ Wil- 
lard’s attempted drop-kick went wide but 
not one minded, all Garrett being too 
overjoyed at the mere fact of having re- 
deemed an apparently lost cause. 

“Well, we're still undefeated up to our 
big games!”’ Left Guard Trot Kimball re- 
marked when an exhausted squad reached 
the locker room. 

“But you haven’t a thing to crow about!” 
censured Coach Stewart, who had overheard. 
“What was the matter with you men out 
there this last half? Looked like the whole 
bunch of you were at sixes and sevens. You 
played like you didn’t have a directing, 
head. Bo, your choice of plays, at times 
was terrible!” 

Garrett’s quarterback looked meaningfully 
at Captain Russ Willard but said nothing. 

“Russ,’’ questioned Coach Stewart, 
“we've got to do something about this before 
the Parnell game or we won't have a China- 
man’s chance. What would you say was the 
matter?” 

It was a difficult spot for the fellow who 
had been elected leader against his wishes. 

“I would say,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “that our trouble was— 
too many captains!” 

_“Too many captains?” repeated Coach 
Stewart, temporarily perplexed. 

“It’s the same as too many cooks,”’ Russ 
explained with a forced smile. “I told the 
fellows at the time that Bo was the logical 
man for captain. And right now I’m willing 
to step down and out in favor of Bo if it'll 
ease his mind and create harmony. I appre- 
ciate the title of captain, but it doesn’t mean 
enough to me to jeopardize our chances of 
winning. If Bo wants it, let him have it. 
He's too valuable a man to be put off his 
game on something that’s really unim- 
portant to me.” 

A prickling silence followed, team members 
registering profound astonishment at Russ 
Willard’s unexpected proposal. 

‘I wouldn’t be captain now if you gave 
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it to me!” a tight-lipped youth finally an 
swered, his voice quavering with pent-up 


emotion. ‘That's a darn fine offer on your | 


2 


part, Russ, if you really meant it - 

“‘Of course he means it!” assured Jim, re- 
provingly. “Why can’t you two shake hands 
and forget it? We've had a close enough call 
on your account!” 

An up-wrought Bo Hardy looked debat- 
ingly about him at his mates. His pride was 
stubborn. It was easy for Jim to urge him 
to “forget it,” but he couldn’t forget the 
squad’s voting against him. He knew now 
that he actually held no grudge against Russ. 
It was just the fact that Russ stood for the 
thing he had wanted to be. As he hesitated, 
with all eyes upon him, struggling within 
himself to do what his better judgment told 
him he should do, Coach Stewart cut short 
his golden opportunity to make amends by 
the terse command: “‘To the showers—all of 
you! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 








Do You Know That— 


A THOUSAND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS, 

if they were long enough, would equal 
the Gulf Stream in volume, says the Bureau 
of Standards, which also says that 14 cubic 
miles of water flow past any point every 
hour in that warm ocean stream. 


" UCHING BOTTOM” IN THE 

OCEAN .. . well, the best under-sea 
record yet made in a diving-suit is 276 feet. 
William Beebe went down 1,426 feet, off 
Bermuda, in a steel cage equipped with a 
glass window through which to watch sur- 
prised fish, But an ocean depth around 
6,000 fathoms, between the Philippines and 
Japan, is known, and that is about 7,000 
feet deeper than the highest mountain in 
the world is high, which is 29,000 feet. 
Ocean depths greater than 18,000 feet have 
names, as do high mountains—that 29,000 
foot hill being Mt. Everest, in the Himalyas. 
Nearly sixty deeps have been charted, some 
of them covering areas up to 1,136,000 square 
miles. You could have walked on dry land 
100 miles out from New York City 25,000 
years ago, had you been there, to where now 
is a deep-sea canyon, called Hudson Gorge, 
extending a mile below the surface of the 
Atlantic. 
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HE’LL TELL 
YOU 


IT’S A 
CINCH! 





To get equipment without cost 
under the Libby Scout Plan 


usT ask any one of the fellows 

who’ve tried it, about this Libby 
Plan. He'll certainly tell you it’s a 
cinch—a mighty swell way to get 
your Scout outfit, without spending 
a red cent for any of it! 


So, if you haven’t all the Scout 
things you want, this is the way to 
go after them. 


Simply save the blue and white 
labels from cans of Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk and send them to us. In 
return, we'll give you any item in 
the official catalogue, from a pup 
tent to shirt buttons, with only one 
exception ... and that’s restricted 
insignia. 

You'll get a lot of help from your 
mother, your friends and neighbors, 
when you tell them that you’re going 
to earn that Scout equipment. 


It’s certain that many of them 
know Libby’s Milk and use it often 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE COUPON NOW! 


—so they'll gladly give you the 
labels. For Libby’s is one of the lead- 
ing brands—safe, pure, double rich 
milk—sold by grocers everywhere. 


Then, too, we'll help you make a 
flying start, collecting labels. We'll 
give you ten of ’em, free, with our 
new, revised premium catalogue 
that’s just off the press. 


It lists all official equipment— 
with new, low label-saving require- 
ments on more than 70 items. The 
whole uniform, for example, is offered 
now for about 34 of the labels pre- 


viously required. 


Mail the coupon, today, for your 
free certificate worth ten labels— 
and the Libby catalogue. 


In some states, label redemptions 
for premiums aren’t allowed. So ask 
your Scoutmaster about it. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby —Chicago 
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Address: Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 

Dept. BL-20, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Its Vital that 
— first Rifle 
part 


RIGHT 
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ET plenty of advice about your 
first rifle. Be sure in every way 
that it is right. 


Even though it’s your first, you 
still can choose a rifle that is big 
enough to grow up with. When 
proportioned and balanced cor- 
rectly, a man’s size .22 single-shot 
rifle is not too heavy for a boy. And 
remember you are past the toy 
stage. Get a rifle that is truly ac- 
curate and enables you to learn 
real skill in marksmanship. Above 
all—get a rifle of the highest 
grade material and workman- 
ship—Winchester Model 60 
which not only is a fine first 
rifle but a long life arm that 
represents the greatest value 
ever offered in a single-shot 
22. 


From the Lyman gold bead 
front sight on its gracefully 
tapered Winchester-proof 
barrel to the checkered steel 
butt plate on its full-sized gen- 
uine black walnut stock, 
Model 60 is “every inchaWin- 
chester” — at a price within 
reach of the boy yet of a size, 
accuracy and quality that 
speaks the man. 


Ask your dealer about it. Ask 
also for Winchester Super- 
speed Ammunition—the 
latest development in 
long range, high-power 
-22 cartridges. They cost 
no more thanother.22’s, 


WINCHESTER 
REPEATING 
ARMS CO. 


New Haven,Conn. 
U. S.A. 
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you cannot fool the squirrel. One nut 
sitting in a tree does not make that treea 

nut tree. But that does not mean that others 
are not fooled by that same nut. Occasionally 
an unwary one finds himself wasting all of four 
minutes and fifty-nine and nine-tenth seconds 
before he realizes that he has been giving audi- 
ence to none other than Old Idle Five Min- 
utes, himself. Let’s be at least as wise as 
the squirrels who keep busy every second. 

Speaking of nuts, how about collecting some 
of Idle Five Minutes’ chestnuts and pelting 
him with them. The best shots, that is, the 
jokes sent in here which are selected and pub- 
lished, will be awarded with a Boy Scout 
diary. 

Count ’Em 

Man: Have you half rates for children. 

Conpuctor: Yes, under fourteen. 

Man: That’s all right I have only five. 

But Any? Not Any 

Teacner (conducting Botany Class): 
Johnny, will you please tell me how many 
kinds of flowers you know. 

Jounny: Three. Tame, wild and collie. 

Plenty 

Scoutmaster: Will the scribe read the 
minutes of the last meeting. 

Scripe: The last meeting consisted of 
exactly 116 and a half minutes. 

Frame Him 


“‘Why did they hang that picture?” 
“*Perhaps they couldn't find the artist.” 
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Sold and Soled 

““See that man? He landed in this country 
with bare feet and now he’s got millions.” 

““My word, he must be a regular centi- 
pede.” 

Reversible Windows 

“Why, surely you don’t consider those 
windows washed?” 

“Yes, I've washed ’em nice and clean on 
the inside, so you can look out, but I've left 
*em dirty on the outside so people goin’ by 
can't look in.” 

Schoolroom Logic 

TeacneR: Tommy, tell us something 
about Abraham Lincoln. 

Tommy: He was born in a log cabin he had 
helped his father to build. 

Bright Idea 

Mr. Snirr: What are you looking for? 

Mr. Snoop: A five-dollar bill. 

Mr. Snirr: Are you sure you lost it on 
this street? 

Mr. Snoop: Oh no! [I lost it in the next 
block, but I’m lookin’ up here because the 
light is better. 
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Mighty Cold 
A man was complaining of the lack of 
warmth in the boarding house in which he 
was staying. 
“In the day time it is bad enough,” he 
said. “But at night I wake up and hear my 
teeth chattering on the dressing table.” 
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Ham for Dinner? 
“Could you come around to my house for 
dinner this evening?” 
“Sorry; but I’m going to see Hamlet.” 
“Oh, that’s all right; you can bring him 
along.” 


Figuring 

Teacuer: Tom, how much does a twelve- 
pound turkey weigh? 

Tom: I dunno. 

Teacuer: Well, what time does the nine 
o'clock train leave? : 

Tom: Nine o'clock. 

Teacuer: That's right. Now how much 
does a twelve-pound turkey weigh? 

Tom: Oh! Now I catch on—nine pounds. 


ae ) 
ha _ Sg 
The Clue 

Mr. Jones: And you mean to say that 
you recognized me with my new-grown 
beard and mustache, bandage over one eye, 
heavy muffler about my neck, and new 
clothes? What gave me away? 

Mr. Situ: You have my umbrella. 

Swell 

Tenperroot: Bill has the swelled head 
since he got his Eagle Badge, hasn't he? 

First Cass: Swelled head? Say, he'd 
have to pin back his ears to get through the 
Grand Canyon. 





Beyond Him 
Lawyer: What was done in the interim? 
Witness: I don’t know, sir; I didn't go 
into the interim, I stayed in the anteroom. 


Of Course Not 
“Here, waiter, take this stuff back it isn't 
fit for a pig to eat.” 
“Then, sir, you must not eat it” replied 
the waiter. 













































An Open Question 
Tenpberroort (on first ocean trip): Oh! 
Captain, when does the tide rise? 
Captain: Why? 
Tenverroot: I want to know so I can 
close the port hole. 


Little Ones 
Harotp: Have any big men been born 
in this town? 


Suoat: No sir, only babies. 


One Would Help, Maybe 
Book AGENT: You ought to buy an en- 
cyclopedia, now that your boy is going to 
school. 
Farner: Not much, stranger! 
walk same as I did. 


Down the Branch Line 
Aviator (ruefully, after the crash): I was 
trying to make a record. 
Farmer: Well you've made it. You're 
the first man in these parts to climb down a 
tree without first climbing up. 


Let him 


Wrong Place 
Lanp.apy: Well, how do you feel now? 
Lopcer: Just terrible! I feel as if I were 
going to die. 
LanpLapy: Well, you can’t die here, this 
is the living room. 
Forging Ahead 
Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
The smith works like the deuce, 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 
“Hot dogs” and orange juice. 
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An END TO 

SCHOOL-SHOE-BLUES 
OLD SHOES n 
LOOK NEW th 
t 
School-Shoe-Blues van- a 
ish as scuffs disappear tra 
at the magic touch of the 
the Dyanshine dauber. wil 
Clean color comes back. ( 
Harsh leather softens. hu 
The lustre of newness ur 
returns to Black, Brown, Th 


Tan and White shoes. ‘ i by 
Neutral polish for others. 


Barton Mfg. Company of 
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ONLY Over 13,500 boys a 
have! Real Indian a 

$1.50 Moceasins from tell : 
A PAIR, C.O.D. thick water-proof Don 
Special quantity prices steerhide and leather don’t 
thongs. Dugan’s range 

Moccasinkit has full materials and instruc- And 
tions. Popular with Boy Scouts. Excellent The | 
for camp, beach, home use. Send shoe size only 
with order (brown or black?). Free folder. but ) 
The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT these 
O. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 210 far fr 

Agents wanted 157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. won { 
harde 

Build this IDEAL-DESIGNED J «;., 
= CURTISS A-8 the f 
Flying Model and b 
A perfect Model of the T 

U. S. Army’s newest nolds, 
attack plane. IDEAL book | 
18 in. Flying Model construction Kit con my pe 
tains everything required to $1.10 ss 
build this Model. . . . . . . Postpaid “y, 
Send 5c for Catalog of Models, Accessories, etc. ‘ 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Inc. or guess- 
24 West 19th Street New York, N. Y. “Sq 
a “ Se N 
For Quick Reference § .... 
rely on Webster’s Collegiate. 106,000 Vocabulary 

terms; dictionary of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of heard 
punctuation; the use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. ; and tl 
foreign phrases. 1,268 pages. 1,700 illustrations. right 
WE $C TE OB ice 
BSTERSCOLLEGIA slabe 
FOURTH EDITION me 
The Best Abridged Dictionary. Thin- ike ur 

Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabri- where 

koid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00. At your really 

bookseller or from the publishers. a 
Write for free booklet of interest- Did y« 


ing questions and answers—1l2 
entertaining quizzes. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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from the sidelines when you play startle 
in the band! New models of Holton stro 
Band Instruments make learning ‘ ng 
and playing easier than ever. Men- 00, th 
tion name of your favorite instru- afraid | 
ment when writing for free catalog. “Wh 
Free trial, easy . “Wh 
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FRANK HOLTON & CO. Cub C 
Manufacturers of Quality Band Instruments ub C 
332 N. Church St. Elkhorn, Wis. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Autobiography of a Pine Marten 


(Concluded from page 11) 


returned to the old tree. Of course I didn’t 
understand, but the sight of mother, and 
the smell of the iron and the snowshoe trail 
instilled in me a vague fear that put me con- 
stantly on my guard. At intervals, for sev- 
eral weeks, I frequently crossed this broad 
trail in the snow, and wherever I found it, 
the smell of iron seemed to be associated 
with it. 

One day I had been unsuccessful in my 
hunt and was getting very hungry, when I 
scented a delicious odor coming from a little 
bunch of brush. I started to investigate. 
The strong smell of the iron was outweighed 
by the delicious smell of food and, cau- 
tiously approaching the spot, I discovered a 
small frozen trout. The sight and smell 
of this overcame all my caution, and I 
rushed at it greedily, when all at once there 
was a sharp snap and a terrible pain in my 
front foot, and I found myself imprisoned in 
a trap. 

I we and pulled in every direction, 
but without avail. I then dug a deep hole 
in the snow, thinking I could leave the 
hated thing above. Finally I tried to climb 
a small tree, but my efforts were all in vain, 
for the dreadful thing still hung to my paw. 
In this way I struggled through the long 
night. The weather had turned warmer, it 
had rained, and my fur coat had become be- 
draggled and wet. I was so exhausted from 
the intense effort I had made to free myself 
that it seemed I could not hold out any 
longer. 

After awhile I heard a crunching in the 
snow, and peeping out of the hole where I 
had been trying to bury myself, I saw a man 


Just About Ruined 


(Continued from page 16) 


why, most of these folk I’ve been talking 
about wouldn’t think of touching anything 
if there’s anybody around. If anybody comes, 
tell em the forest is closed; usually they'll go. 
Don’t argue with ’em, don’t back down, and 
don’t get into a row. That’s a rule we 
rangers have to follow, and it usually works. 
And in one way, Little Cub Creek is easy. 
The lumber road from down the creek is the 
only way in. Of course, there are trails, 
but mighty few folk are travelling them 
these days. And you're off the usual track, 
far from people and stores, and you probably 
won't see a soul. That’s what you'll find 
hardest—no company.” 

“I won't mind that,” answered Brede. 
“T can always find something interesting in 
the forest. There are animals and tracks, 
and birds and = 

“That reminds me,” interrupted Rey- 
nolds. “I left some books—botany, and a 
book about fungi and—say, I nearly forgot— 
my pets!” 

“Pets?” 

“Yeah! Three of ’em. And you'd never 
guess » 

“Squirrels? Coons?” 

“No! Skunks, Sugarplum! Skunks!” 








“Q@KUNKS?” exclaimed Brede. 

“Sure, skunks. I suppose you never 
heard of a pet skunk. Well, I’ve got some, 
and they make fine pets, if you treat ’em 
right. The only trouble with skunks, 
Brede, is that sometimes they get into wrong 
places, where people don’t understand ’em, 
and where they just naturally make trouble, 
like under barns and chicken coops, and any- 
where around towns. But a skunk where he 
really belongs, out in the woods, is all right. 
Did you ever stop to think how rare it is to 
smell a skunk out in the wilds?” 

“Now you speak of it, it’s so.” 

“Sure. A skunk is a right peaceful 
animal, that minds his own business and ex- 
pects other critters to mind theirs. And the 
only thing nature has given him to fight 
with is his scent bag—and that’s enough! 
Out in the woods he’s pretty near the King 
of Beasts—the boss of the road, anyhow. 
But the only time he makes trouble is when 
he’s defending himself, or is frightened or 
startled. Then, I'll admit, he puts up a 
strong defense. And you want to remember, 
too, that all wild things are just naturally 
afraid of men.” 

* Where did you get these three?” 

When they were kittens. I'd killed their 
mother. She'd been living under one of the 
Cub Creek cabins, and thought she owned 
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approaching. He came up and looked at 
me for a few moments, then laying aside his 
pack, he cut a forked stick. This he placed on 
the back of my neck and catching me by the 
head in his huge hands, he removed the trap 
and slipped me into a sack. 

I was then taken to his den in a valley 
below, and placed in a little pen made of 
logs, where I was fed and watered every day 
until my foot grew well and I was strong 
again. Here I remained for many weeks, 
well fed and treated kindly, but I missed my 
liberty and the freedom of the open forest. 

I made every effort possible to escape 
and at last hit on a plan which proved suc- 
cessful. At the back end of the pen, which 
was covered with snow, I sat for many 
hours and chewed away at the wood until I 
had made a hole through to the outside. I 
then burrowed through the snow for several 
feet before coming to the surface. When I 
holed out to the top, it was a cold, clear 
night; the stars were shining overhead, and 
in the bright moonlight the hoarfrost 
sparkled like diamonds. 

I leaped away over the surface of the 
snow until I came to a log sticking down 
underneath the snow. This I followed along 
to the opposite end, and burrowed up to the 
surface and went on again. When I felt I 
had obtained absolute safety and freedom, I 
struck out for the high range, crossed the 
high divide, and daylight found me many 
miles from my hated prison. curled up com- 
fortably in the hollow of a balsam stump. 

The next day my jailor and his dog fol- 
lowed my trail for hours, but were finally 
compelled to give it up. 


the place—didn’t recognize my rights at all. 
So I had to get rid of her. I shot her when 
she wasn’t looking, which wasn’t fair. And 
then I found she had kittens. I hunted her 
burrow, and dug ’em out—cutest little balls 
of fluff you ever saw—and I hand-raised ’em, 
on condensed milk and gruel, and they got 
as tame as any little pussies you ever saw. 
If I was going back over there, I'd let you 
have a look at a ranger with a nice glossy 
little skunk perched on each shoulder, and 
one in his arms.” 

“That’s all right,” said Brede, “but when 
they get big enough 2 

“Oh, they’re big enough—toward any- 
body they don’t like. That’s why I keep 
’em. They keep all the other prowling, 
thieving animals away. I’ve got a box for 
em out back, and a collar for each, with a 
stiff wire from it to another long wire 
stretched between trees—a separate run for 
each, so they won’t get tangled up. And say 
—affectionate—all I’ve got to do is to rattle 
a spoon in a pan, and they scamper toward 
me as fast as they can. And they rub up 
against me just like a nice house pussy. 
But you've got to be quiet with ‘em, and 
not make any sudden move.” 

“Yeah!” said Brede. “They know you.” 

“But there’s no reason they shouldn't 
take to you. The only man they know is a 
friend. And you're the sort they'll trust. 
There’s about one in a thousand like that, 
and I believe you're it.” 

“T do the best I can.” 

“Good. And if they don’t behave, just 
loosen the far end of the runway wire, and 
let ’em go. Well, I guess that’s all, then. 
No, here’s the key to the cabin. And I took 
out that pole bridge at the upper end of the 
meadow, to keep people away. Better let 
it stay that way. Get up on the ridges with 
an eye for smoke when you can. And don’t 
let anybody stay around in the basin at all. 
Don’t get into trouble with my skunks, and 
don’t let any two-legged ones make trouble 
for you. Ill probably be on my way before 
you wake in the morning. So good night, 
and good luck!” 

Just for that first day on Little Cub Creek, 
the Sugarplum felt infinitely lonely. He 
missed old companionships. And beyond 
taking down the heavy shutters with which 
Reynolds had closed the cabin windows, he 
had little to do. However there were the 
three skunks to make acquaintance with. 
Brede approached the adventure with in- 
ward doubts, though outwardly calm. He 
needn't have been disturbed. When he 
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ON THE WAY TO FOOTBALL 


STARDOM 





1. “There's a natural football player,”’ the coach 
said to himself when Al came out for the team. 
He was a big rugged-looking boy—fine build— 
seemed unusually promising football material 





2. But when practice started he seemed to wilt. 
Slow as cold molasses and easily winded. Finally, 
he had to admit that he didn’t feel well—that 
he'd been sick a lot— wasn’t in condition. 








a 





3B. The coach still had confidence in him. He 
gave Al some good advice on how to keep fit. 
Suggested a few simple, sensible, easy-to-follow 
health rules. Told him what to eat—how to rest... 
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Lifcbuy 
WASH-UP CHART 





washing his hands often with Lifebuoy—the soap 
that helps to safeguard health by removing germs. 
Al has followed these training rules to the letter. 







4. And particularly urged him to get the habit of 




















5. Asa result he’s always in the pink now. And 
what a player he’s turned out to be—a great 
blocker as well as the shiftiest ball lugger on the 
team. And he plays right through every game. 








A good health rule 


for every boy 


ASHING hands often with 
Lifebuoy, always before meals, isa 
good bet for any fellow, athlete or not. 
For Lifebuoy’s rich, searching lather 
removes germs as well as dirt. And, as 
health authorities warn, germs carried 
by the hands may spread 27 diseases. 
A great bath soap, too. Purifies pores 
—removes sweat and odor in a jiffy. 
Deep-cleanses the skin—helps keep it 
free from blemishes. Its clean, refresh- 
ing, quickly-vanishing scent tells you 
Lifebuoy is no ordinary toilet soap. 
Jointhe Lifebuoy gang that goesinfor 
cleanliness as a vital matter of health. 
Mail coupon below for a ‘‘Wash-up”’ 
chart pes yh Lifebuoy. 











LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


for face, hands, bath, 








LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 2910 Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ‘‘Wash-up”’ Chart and a trial 


cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 
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rattled a spoon in a pan at the back door, 
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New WHITT-L- 
KRAFT Knife! 


aes 


Not just another knife— 
it’s a whittling tool. “Just 
right” for whittling. 4 
blades, each for a partic- 
ular type of whittling. 
At your dealer’s or direct 
from us—$1.50. 
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Ranger Bicycle 





BOOK FREE! 


Tells how to whittle, 
what to whittle, and 
kinds of wood to use. 
Get it at your dealer’s 
or write to us. 

















Second National Whittling Contest 


PRIZES You Want 
Given for Whittling! 


One more month to win BIG PRIZES—Camping Outfit, Johnson 
Outboard Motor, Ranger Bicycle, Winchester Repeater and Daisy 
Air Rifles, Elgin Wristwatches, Fishing Outfits, Kodaks, Knives— 
200 fine prizes in all! Just for whittling some object out of wood! 


There’s still time for you to win. You will have a heap 
of fun and can win one of these fine prizes. Get out that 
knife and go to work! 

Enter Cattaraugus 2nd National Whittling Contest today! 


CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT 
OCTOBER 30, 1932 


Get Contest Rules, List of Prizes and Entry Blanks 
from any of the following: 


Hardware Stores who handle Cattaraugus Cutlery 
Local Scout Headquarters 
Official Scout Outfitter 


Elgin Watch Ever-Ready Flashlight 


CUTLERY COMPANY, Little Valley, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Your Scoutmaster 


Camping Outfit 


i = 


Eastman Kodak 











To STRENGTHEN 
GROWING ANKLES 


The smart way to keep your feet in shape for 
those long hikes into the woods and country is 


to wear Excelsior’s Official Service shoes 
pictured below. 

They strengthen and protect your ankles, wear 
like iron, and look “‘great” with your hiking 
uniforms. Your shoe store has them now or 
will gladly get them for you. Be sure to ask for 
Style No. 588—in your correct size and width. 
They’re exactly like Regular Army shoes over 
the famous Munson last, and they are officially 
made by Excelsior to the speci- 

fications of your National 

Council. 


If you’d like to have one of these 

free books on fall and winter 

hiking, just write to The Excel- 

sior Shoe Company, Department 

10, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Write for this 
FREE Book 
on Campology 


For Camp Service or Dress Wear 





and fool your friends with hoax programs 
io. Cut into station broad- 


and you can talk from another room and 
make your voice come out of the loud 
speaker . . . Just like part of the regular 
program. A wonderful stunt for parties and 
. You can mystify everyone. 
OT A TOY; a real 
microphone. Attached in a jiffy. Cost 
only $1.00 postpaid. C.O.D. 22c extra. Get 
it now and double your radio pleasure. 
WORLD MICROPHONE CO. Dept.1059 
718 Mission Street San Francisco, Calif. 











THIS IS 
NO. 2 
$2.00 


You can learn about the science of chemistry and have 
a lot of fun at the same time with a CHEMCRAFT 
Outfit. Work all kinds of interesting, useful experi- 
ments and riorm many amazing feats of chemical 
magic. CHEMCRAFT is the original chemistry set: the 
most complete, accurate and scientific. Has more and 
better experiments, superior chemicals and apparatus. 
CHEMCRAFT gives the most for the money—for the 
best chemistry fun, gt CHEMCRAFT. 
Select Yours from These Fine Outfits 
No. 1—$1.00 No. 3 144—$3.50 No. 8— $8.00 
No. 2—$2.00 No.5 —$5.00 No. 10—$10.00 
No. 15—$15.00 No. 25—$25.00 
(Nos. 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in handsome wood cabinets) 
(Ne. 8, Portable, comes in convenient carrying case) 

Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name—and look for the name 

CHEMCRAFT on the box—then you will get the 

best chemistry set. 


ree Chemical Surprise! 
ame and dare 


oys, we wi 
c ete ou’ nd instruc- you this Chemical Surprise ab- 
tions postpaid for 25c. solutely free. 


THE PORTER CuemicaLt Co 


PANY 
1210 Washington Stree 2 


iM 
Hagerstown, Md. 


When answering advertisements 


they poked their sharp little noses out of the 
box, and then came toward him, a bit slowly, 
but still with confidence. In ten minutes 
Brede was stroking their shining fur as if 
they were old friends. 

Thereafter, his main task for the day was 
to provide his pets with food. What scraps 
were left from his own meals, they liked. 
But they liked bugs and beetles, too; so. 
Brede provided himself with a wide-stoppered 
bottle, and as he rambled through the basin, 
he popped into it all the bugs he found. 
There were surprisingly many of them, of 
many varieties, and he determined that when 
he had opportunity he would find out what 
they all were. 


ATMOST at once he found himself getting 

what Big Mack, Mr. Scarborough’s chief 
forest man, called “the feel of the forest,” 
finding it not at all an empty place, but full 
of interesting things, from animal tracks and 
birds to strange plants, and a vast variety of 
quiet sounds which it was interesting to 
try to account for. Alone in the basin, too, 
he saw more of wild life than ever before in 
his experience. Long since Big Mack had 
taught him to walk 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“The woods here are different,” saiq 
Brede, shortly. 

‘Suppose they are. It don’t take any hil]. 
billy kid to tell us how to camp.” 

“You can’t stay.” 

The man changed his tactics. 

“Now, say, sonny, be sensible. We only 
came up here to get some good fishing. [t’, 
all fished out along the main roads, and 
there’s a game warden at every bend, and 
they soak you a heavy license fee—in the 
forests that belong to the people! Nobody 
knows we're up here but you, and we aren't 
going to do any harm. And if you'll just 
keep your trap shut, maybe we can make jt 
worth your while, and nobody the wiser. We 
got a tip there was a lot of grub up here ip 
the store house; and we're kind of short. 
Suppose we stock up, and we could both 
make a good thing out of it. I don’t suppose 
they check up close on what little you eat, 
Or do they?” 

“No,” answered Brede, “they don’t.” 

“Fine! With this bridge out, I suppose 
we can’t run the car any further; but there 
are four of us, and we could lug the stuf 
down. How is the fishing, anyway?” 

“T don’t know. But 
you're not to do any, 





through the timber 
almost soundlessly; 
and he did nothing to 
frighten or disturb 
any living things he 


You're to get out.” 
“So that’s the lay— 
stubborn! Well, you 
can just put us out, 
see! All by your lone! 





encountered. He saw 
a coon washing a root 
with its delicate little 


hands at the creekside; ing pi 





| found a grove of aspens 
| where a doe and two 


| fawns bedded down in 


Caddy: 





A Slice for Tee 
Golfer: To me golf is as easy as eat- 


e. 
It must be. I see you just 
took another slice. 


’Cause, if you're 
counting on "phoning 
for help, we sort of 
noticed the line was 
out—in two or three 
places—funny about 








the shade during the 
heat of the day; from 
| a covert observed a mother grouse instructing 
| her young in the elements of scratching for a 
living, and saw her brood run to her for con- 
cealment when she gave a cluck of alarm, as 
a hawk circled above; he watched the beaver, 
from aslight distance, as they worked at cut- 
ting willows about their pond, and got great 
delight out of the slap of the guard beaver’s 
tail on the water when he splashed a stone 
into the pool. Reynolds had left him a re- 
volver and a small gauge shot gun, but the 
Sugarplum had no use for either. His 
first two evenings forestry headquarters at 
Lewiston called him by ’phone to confirm 
Reynolds’ instructions, and make casual 
suggestions. 

Mid-morning of the third day he was 
startled by the heavy report of a gun—a 
shot gun—from somewhere down stream. 
He hurried in that direction, yet proceeded 
circumspectly, and reached the removed 
bridge just as a dusty auto, with camp 
equipment on the running boards, drew to 
a stop on the far side of the stream. Brede 
stood motionless behind some bushes. Two 
men got out of the car, in which others 
seemed to be left, and came scowling toward 
the steep bank of the creek, shaking their 
heads grumpily. Then Brede stepped into 
view. 

“Hello,” called one of the men. “How do 
we get across?” 

“To where?” asked Brede. 

“There’s an abandoned lumber camp up 
here somewhere that we want to get to.” 

“Well, you don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Get to that camp, or get across. This 
forest is closed to campers. You ought to 
know that. The road is posted.” 

The man grinned cynically. 

“And who are you?” 

“Tm—I’m—” Brede hesitated. -He didn’t 
know just what he was. “I'm the fire guard, 
caretaker at the camp. You can’t come in.” 

“Oh, can’t we? And what’s to stop us? 
You?” 

“Yes,” answered Brede. 

**And who else?” 

“T didn’t say there was anybody else.” 

“Well, let me tell you something, sonny- 
me-lad. No lumber outfit nor forestry de- 
partment owns these hills. They belong to 
the people, see. And these cheap rangers 
let anybody with a little pull do about as he 
pleases, but for other folks there’s just one 
fool regulation after another. So the forest 
is closed? Well, we're in it, and I guess we 
won't do it any harm. How would we?” 

“Fire,” answered the Sugarplum. “It’s 
as dry as tinder. And you were shooting— 
out of season.” 

“Well, I guess a couple of grouse less, up 
here in the wilds, won't damage Uncle Sam. 
Nor a deer or two either, if we can get any. 
As to fire—we’ve camped all the way out 
here from the Mississippi, and haven’t burnt 
the world up yet.” 





please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


that, ain’t it? And 
all the rangers gone 
north to the Priest Lake fire!” 

“Just the same, you're going out.” 

“Yeah, when we get ready! And mean- 
time, don’t try any funny business. We're 
going fishing—hunting, too, maybe. And if 
anybody disturbs our camp while we're away, 
somebody’s going to get just about ruined. 
We'll see about that grub in a day or two. 
Think things over. And now, suppose you 
beat it!” 


BREDE withdrew into the edge of the 

forest up-stream. But he didn’t beat it. 
From the dense foliage of a lone spruce he 
watched the newcomers make camp—the two 
older men, and two younger ones, hard- 
looking, and slouchy. There was a tourist 
tent, somewhat grimy and mildewed, blank- 
ets, tinware which seemed to have been put 
away unwashed. The party proceeded 
methodically and efficiently—a circle of 
stones for the fire, a young spruce cut down 
for boughs for a bed, the provisions all car- 
ried into the tent. Only somehow nothing 
was just right. The fire was built in deep 
duff, the boughs were lopped too long and 
apparently just thrown into a pile to sleep 
on, and—well, Big Mack used a bough bed, 
too, but he never cut a tree down to make 
one. 

The party proceeded to lIunch—beans, 
bacon, and coffee. The bean can was just 
thrown out to litter the ground. And lunch 
over, all four left their plates by the fir, 
one of the men gave a crunching kick o 
two at the smouldering coals, and then they 
were off down stream to fish. Brede stayed 
in his tree, watching, thinking. For the mo 
ment he had to confess himself beaten. These 
men seemed to have no decent respect for 
law or honesty whatever. He didn’t doubt 
that they had broken the ’phone line. And 
he couldn’t fight four of them. Nor was 
active hostility in line with the forestry 
policy. He had their car number, which 
might or might not mean something; ani 
he had noted in his memory a fair description 
of the men. That seemed all he could do. 
He mulled the matter over and over in his 
mind but reached only two conclusions— 
that he had no solution, and that he abso 
lutely had to have one. And whatever way 
out he found had to be some sort of a decett 
one, not a merely angry or vindictive one, 
yet certain, sure! 

Twice during that afternoon the Sugar 
plum had to slip quietly into the camp and 
put out a fire which had spread undergro 
through the duff to break out and creep 
ward the tent. He seemed to have a 
job on his hands, keeping track of these met, 
and watching their camp too. Toward night 
fall he hurried to his cabin, got himself 8 
hasty meal, fed his pets, and went back ! 
his observation post. The four men were # 
supper around a huge fire, gorging ther 
selves on trout which Brede could see wet 
mostly much under legal length. Scraps 4 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


loud-voiced conversation, evidently intensi- 
fied by liquor, floated toward him—grum- 
blings that the larger fish wouldn't bite, 
with a declaration that there was one pool 
where it wouldn’t be hard to get them in 
the morning with a net. 

Brede slipped down the steep creek banks, 
waded the stream in a shallow, and on hands 
and knees crept up close in the shadow of the 
tent. 

“Oh, it'll be easy enough.” one of the men 
was saying, “worth a try, anyway. That 
store house probably has just an ordinary 
lock, and I’ve got a key that will work most 
of ‘em. If it won't, we can bust in.” 

“But that caretaker—” began one of the 
young fellows. 

“What of him? He won't fight, even if 
he’s there. Let him try it. He can’t get 
word out, and if anybody should come, 
they've got to pass by our camp, ain’t they? 
Then all we’ve got to do is to beat it out of 
here with the car. There are plenty of other 
places where we can hole up. But a good 
easy grub supply like this we can’t afford to 
pass up.” 

So that was it—besides breaking game 
laws and forestry regulations they were 
going to plunder the store house, even if 
they had to break in. And talking about 
holing up somewhere! Wanted for some- 
thing! They didn’t look like out-and-out 
crooks, thought Brede—probably just sneak 
thieves, of a sort which in a way made them 
even more despicable, and for Brede, just as 
damaging. Well, they’d have to go. But 
how, he could not determine. He could burn 
them out, but that would endanger the 
forest, and the idea didn’t sit right, either. 
He might sneak into their camp, and destroy 
their camp equipment, but that would only 
hasten the raid on the store house, and 
while it would be just and fair enough to 
men of their type, it wouldn’t be fair in his 
own eyes. 

The conversation ran on. 

“To-morrow,” spoke up one of the younger 
men, “I’m going to get me a deer. I saw a 
doe and a couple of fawns to-day. And 
when we want fresh meat, I reckon any kind 
of a deer is venison. And I guess nobody 
will ever get next.” 

“If you do,” continued the first speaker, 
“and we get that grub supply, the thing for 
us to do is to pull out over into the Big Hole 
in Montana. I reckon nobody’s on our trail 
any more anyhow, but that country’s so far 
off the main line of travel that nobody would 
ever look for us there at all. You get the 
deer, and Mike and me’ll get the grub, and 
we'll be on our way.” 

So the two pretty, spotted little fawns, 
to see which had given Brede thrills of de- 
light, were destined to be either killed or 
orphaned. Well, that couldn’t be! Brede 
felt hot anger rising within him, till he had 
trouble to restrain himself from some im- 
petuous, foolish, retaliatory action. But 
raising a row wasn’t going to get him any- 
where. He slipped back across the creek, 
and then stalked along through the darkness 
of the forest, raging inwardly. He was not 
merely angry. 


UST listening to those men had made him 

feel soiled, unclean. And their inroad 
into his forest paradise made its loveliness 
and peacefulness all the more appealing to 
him. He thought of his pet skunks with a 
humorous tenderness. And somehow he just 
had to see them and fondle them. He went 
out the back door, and over to their pen, 
rattling a pan. All three came scurrying out 
of their box, rubbing against his legs, their 
glossy black and white fur shimmering in 
the starlight. Brede stroked them tenderly, 
but half-consciously. He was thinking about 
the doe and the two pretty fawns. Midway 
of a stroke, a sudden idea broke into his dis- 
consolateness; and with it his hand must 
have tensed on the skunk’s body. Its tail 
began to swell, and a little glint of fire, excite- 
ment, came into the beady eyes. 

“Huh,” said Brede, “just as if you knew 
all about it! And you don’t like it! Well, 
I don’t. But puss, don’t you see—these are 
enemies, enemies to all of us here in the forest 
that they happen to 
meet. They’d shoot you, 


you're a pretty smart pussy. And they’re 
not smart, and it'll be dark, and they'll be 
excited. It ought to work. Anyhow, I’ve 
got to try it. I’ve just got to. I’ve got to 
try something.” 

Gently he slipped the wire from the little 
ean collar, and snuggled the animal to 

m. 

“T do hope you won’t get hurt. But it 
will be good-bye for you and me anyway, I 
suppose. I'll have to take your collar off, 
and then, when I meet you sometimes, I 
won't know you. I wonder if you'll know me. 
But come along we'll try what we can do.” 

With fingers still linked under the skunk’s 
collar, and the animal held close to his 
breast, Brede strode back down the forest 
road. The fire at the camp had died down, 
but was still aglow, its fitful light dancing 
faintly over the tent. But except for heavy 
snoring, the camp was silent. Brede crossed 
the creek, crept to the side of the tent, and 
slipped off the skunk’s collar. 

“Good-bye, puss,” he muttered affection- 
ately. “‘Doa good job for me. And the best 
of luck!” 

The tent had a canvas flap for a door. 
Brede pressed it inward, and cautiously 
dropped his pet into the tent. Then he stole 
cat-footedly away, hesitated, then con- 
tinued on his way. 

“Td like to stick around and find out 
what happens.” he mused. “But I guess I'll 
know. And it'll be better if I'm not around.” 

He was a half-mile up the road when 
pandemonium broke loose behind him—yells, 
curses, a clatter of pots and pans. Two 
coyotes, yelping in chorus can sound like a 
score of voices. Four men in excited anger 
can run them a close second. The uproar 
continued a full ten minutes, and then died 
down into a more subdued but still excited 
murmur of confusion. Bréde hurried on to his 
cabin. 

“They'll probably come to me for help. 
But I guess they don’t really need any. 
And that store room won’t be easy to get 
into, and if they are too determined, I can 
shoot a blank or two, or bird shot if neces- 
sary. And there’s no perfumery in there 
anyway. But they’ve not been up here yet, 
the road forks two or three times, and in the 
dark maybe they won’t get here.” 

They didn’t. And when, fairly late the 
next morning, Brede strolled cautiously down 
toward their camp, they had departed. Evi- 
dently his enemies had found their position 
untenable. The tent was there, blankets and 
other bits of equipment littered the ground, 
and the scent of battle lingered—powerfully. 
But the auto was gone. 

Brede hovered about the edges of the 
scene of conflict, tempted to investigate, 
but deeming it wiser for the present to wait a 
while. His feelings were principally those of 
vast relief and thankfulness, into which 
crept a vein of queer humor. Then, close to 
the fireplace, where a frying pan lay on the 
ground, he noted movement, a black and 
white something—a little furry animal 
daintily salvaging from the pan a scrap of 
food of some sort. Brede cast away his dis- 
cretion, and stalked into the camp. 

“Oh, puss,” exclaimed Brede, “I do love 
you! [love youa lot! Id like to show you. 
But not now—not now!” 

Puss, however, followed him back to the 
cabin, and scuttled contentedly back into 
its box, safe home after its night of high ad- 
venture. 

That night after supper, the telephone rang. 

“*Hello,” said the voice at the other end. 
‘Forestry office at Lewiston speaking. The 
wire was out, and we didn’t get a chance to 
fix it till this afternoon. It was cut in three 
places. But we've got a party we think did 
it—fellows with a stolen auto we'd been 
looking for. Did they visit you? Are you 
all right?” 

“Yes, I’m all right. They were here, yes 
—and planning to rob the store room. But 
they didn’t. I—I skunked ’em completely.” 

There was a great laugh at the other end 
of the wire. 

“So you did that to’em! We sure knew 
somebody did. We're deodorizing them first, 
and trying them afterwards, if we ever get 
the first job done. How'd 
you work it?” 





if they saw you, for no 
reason at all, except that 
you are a wild thing, and 
they—they’re civilized! 
Some folks seem to 





The Sugarplum ex- 


plained. 
“So,” came the voice. 
“And I’ve been 


after Reynolds for two 





think _ being civilized 
means hurting anything 
that’s wild. I don’t like 
to do it, puss. And I 
would feel terrible if you 
should get hurt. But 





A Star 
We have jest named our dog 
Mars, because from all indica- 
tions he appears to be inhabited 


months to get rid of 
his pets. We never 
know our friends, do 
we? But that crowd— 













say, they’re just about 
ruined.” 
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“Let Hill Start the Game 


—we can depend on him!” 


Oe or any other active sport, 
isn’t meant for theunfit. The under-weight, 
under-height boy warms the bench most 
of the time. If you want to do a bang-up 
job in athletics you’ve got to keep in top 
condition. 

Realizing this, why don’t you join the 
world’s greatest training squad? Why 
don’t you join the thousands of boys who 
use the personal score board? The per- 
sonal score board enables you to chalk 
up your gains in height and weight every 
month. And on the board, surrounding 
your own personal records, are the records 
of the latest Olympic champions—some- 
thing to shoot at! 


See What A Personal Score Board 
And This Training Table Drink 
Will Do For You 
There is a real training table drink that 
will make your personal score board act 
like a thermometer on the Fourth of July. 
Drink Instant Postum made-with-hot- 
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You, too, 
will be helped 
by the 
PERSONAL 
SCORE BOARD 
















milk. You'll like its rich, full-bodied flavor. 
And it combines all the height and weight- 
making qualities of milk with the natural 


wholesomeness of deliciously roasted 
whole wheat and bran. Just put a level 
teaspoonful of Instant Postum into a cup, 
add hot (not boiling) milk, stir, and your 
training table drink is ready! 

Be sure you drink Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk three times a day. 
Do this and the figures you chalk up on 
your personal score board will amaze 
you. And you will have a world of fun 
watching yourself develop. 

If you will mail this coupon immedi- 
ately, we will send you the personal score 
board —and a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum. Both absolutely free! Now’s the 
time to start training. And here’s the 
coupon! 


FREE 


SCORE BOARD 
AND SAMPLE! 





TUNE IN 


ON THE ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


ws 9:00 E.S.T. 


COLUMBIA 
NETWORK 



















Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich, 3-L. 10-32 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it 
helps my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


Name 





S. treet. 








State. 





City. 
Fill in completely — print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address Generar Foops Lrp., Cobourg, Ontario. 
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SCOUTS, here are 
real adventures — 
into the amazing 
secrets of nature. 


Paramecium—actual length 1/120 of an inch. 


In your everyday life you see only the everyday things. 
Yet everywhere around you are breath-taking marvels, 
revealed by 


The new Gem Microscope 
magnifies 75 to 300 times 


National Scout officials in New York and elsewhere 
have been frankly delighted at the marvels brought to 
view by this really wonderful Gem Microscope. A drop 
of pond-water is an astonishing world of its own, show- 
ing tiny monsters that fight, eat each other, reproduce 
and die. Have you ever seen the tufted hooks on a fly’s 
foot? The gorgeous jewels on a butterfly wing? The 
hundreds of eyelets in a mosquito’s head? The rock- 
like pollen of a flower? The corpuscles in your own 
blood? The shingle-scales on your hair? These and 
hundreds of other almost unbelievable sights are yours 
with a Gem. Dad ought to buy you a Gem—only 
$18.00, and built to last a lifetime! 
ae one free at optical stores or write for free folder full of 

startling pictures, offer of free lessons and name of dealers 
who will show you the genuine Gem. 


BAUSCH &é LOM 





Scouts at Camp Pioneer, on Sen- 
eca Lake, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
using New Gem. 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
748 ST. PAUL ST., Rochester, NY. 
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lve cannot all participate in the 
Peace Conferences —— 


bu 
We can all help in controlling one of 
mankinds greatest enemies — 
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ou study Weather Reports and 
watch for Signs when you are 
about to take a trip — 

7 Health 


How about studyi 
as cout jaa ag life ? 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
34 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US...WE SHALL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 
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: SCOUTING |\¥ 


Be an Explorer 


“Do the best you can, with what you have, where you are, and do it now!” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


annual pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s grave at 


VERY boy thrills to the thought of being 
Oyster Bay each year to honor his memory, 


an explorer, and if they are Scouts, the 
birthday month of Christopher Columbus and there conduct memorial services. 
offers them exceptional opportunities to f 
satisfy their usa desires for adventurous Food Conservation. and Relief Work 
achievement. Here are several projects for [JTERALLY, tons of foodstuffs are wasted 
Scouts who would be explorers: annually. Scouts should explore their 
countryside and discover any such waste in 
their community, and arrange through the 
proper authorities or relief agencies for this 
food to be distributed by the agencies to the 
unfortunates who are or will be in need of re- 
lief. Scouts may share in this service by help- 
ing to collect and distribute the food. The 
excess of perishable foodstuffs, such as fruit 
and vegetables, should be canned or preserved, 
and then donated for distribution. 


Nutting Days 

THE Fall season is the time of the year 

to scout around and explore your com- 
munity for the purpose of locating Black 
Walnuts, Shag and Shellbark Hickory Trees. 
If you are a member of a Lone Scout Tribe, 
Farm, or Home Patrol, or Troop, you can 
make a game of this, and keep a score-card. 
List the locations of the trees that you dis- 


Here is the Annual Nutting Day Pilgrimage of the 
York-Adams Area Council, of Pennsylvania, led by 
Scout Executive Ray F. Zaner, arriving at the base of the 
Pennsylvania State Monument, Gettysburg, and bearing 
their bags of Black Walnuts gathered from the trees of 
the historic Gettysburg Battlegrounds. These nut-seeds 
were distributed to Scouts all over the country for plant- 
ing purposes. The Adams County Lone Scout Tribe 
made the record last year for all individual Scout 
groups, having gathered and delivered 90 bushels 


Likewise, Scouts should locate and collect 
clothing and other necessities for distribu- 
tion to those in need. 

In executing this Good Turn, Scouts will 
discover the joy of real service. 


cover, and then find out what event of his- 
toric interest occurred near the location of 
the trees, or what famous person may have 
lived nearby. Secure this information from 
your librarian, school-teacher, or some old- 
time resident of the community. 

The next step is to plan a Nutting Day 
pilgrimage to gather the nut-seeds, having 
first secured permission to do so. If you 
live within the territory of a Local Scout 
Council, ask your Scout leader to take this 
matter up with the local Scout Executive. 
A fine outdoor Pilgrimage program can be 
planned for the entire Council—a program 
of service which at the same time will help 
to keep the “out” in “Scouting.” Further 
information and suggestions for a Nutting 
Day Pilgrimage will be sent free of charge 
by writing the National Nut Tree Planting 
Project, 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. When the nuts have been gathered 
and delivered, label bags with the names of 
location where seeds were gathered, along 
with name and address of sender, and ship 
Express Collect to Mr. C. A. Reed, care of 
Property Custodian, 220 14th Street, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

A certificate of recognition will be awarded 
to every contributor of seed. In turn, the 
seeds will be distributed throughout the 
nation to individuals and _ cooperating 
agencies and organizations for planting. 
Trees are now growing all over the country 
from seed gathered at Mt. Vernon, Arlington, 
Gettysburg, and other historic sites. 


Pilgrimages 

Y THE same method outlined above, 
locate historic shrines. There are many 
that are thoughtlessly neglected. A group of 
Scouts in Connecticut discovered the for- 
gotten graves of early settlers in a weed- 
grown burial plot. They destroyed the 
weeds, mowed the grass, straightened and re- 
placed grave markers, repaired and painted 
the fence, and now the entire community 
points with pride to its historic shrine which 
was restored by the Scouts, who now con- 
duct an annual pilgrimage to it with appro- 
priate patriotic services. 

Theodore Roosevelt's birthday is October 


27th. He, also, was famous as an explorer. 


Scout Signs 

HIS is a real explorer’s game which 

should be announced beforehand at a 
Scout meeting, and a date set by which all 
members are to have constructed a Scout 
sign to be hung in their dooryard or gate- 
way. Many designs and suggestions for 
such signs may be found in back numbers of 
THE LONE SCOUT paper, or use your 
own ingenuity. Go to your local carpen- 
ter and ask for his suggestions. 

As soon as you have your sign completed 
and erected, you are privileged to “count 
coup” or score points on any of your fellow 
members who have not hung their signs. 
Each day that you find no Scout sign hang- 
ing in front of the home of a fellow member, 
you score a point. By adding the points of 
an entire Patrol together you can organize 
a Patrol contest. Make and hang your 
Scout sign to help your Patrol win. It may 
also bring you further adventures in the 
form of visits from Scouts of other com- 
munities who see your Scout sign when pass- 
ing and call upon you. 


**TIURCER!”’ 


wrt is the secret meaning of “Tiur- 
cer’? Asa live wire Scout, it will not 
take you long to discover that the mysterious 
title which heads this paragraph is a real 
challenge with its spelling reversed. We 
challenge you to explore your community, 
discover all fellows of Scout age who are not 
members of Boy Scouts of America and it- 
vite them to join. Bring them into the 
Movement with you and show them how to 
play the game of Scouting. Wouldn't it 
be great if every one of your friends was 4 
Scout? Think of the fun you would have 
“hitting the trail” together for a hike to 
discover new secrets of Nature and explore 
new camp sites! Write to Rural Scouting 
Service, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, for application 
blanks and instructions for signing up De¥ 




















































recruits, and then go out and RECRUIT! 
October 


Thousands of Scouts and Leaders make an 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Gil Dobie Talks Football 


(Continued from page 10) 


He welcomed me warmly. The morning 
was chilly, so he lit a fire in the cheerful 
hearth of his big living-room, and we sat 
back and talked football. I do not remember 
spending a more delightful session. Here was 
the man they called “Gloomy Gil,” splitting 
my sides with an endless stream of rich and 
pungent humor, witty, penetrating observa- 
tions, and such analytical football deductions 
as defied comparison. Never was a host more 


Cornell’s Most Dangerous Pass 
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J1ITH Dartmouth’s 7-man line.and backs 
spread out, two being directly behind the 
line to guard against the off-tackle play, and 
two watching for end sweeps and passes to the 
wings, they were vulnerable to a pass. Cor- 
nell’s alert pilot saw this defect in their defense, 
and shot a “bullet pass” directly down the 
center for a touchdown. The play took them 
completely by surprise. 

When the Red bacl: took the ball, a run was 
expected. Suddenly the Cornell ends started 
out wide. Dartmouth’s half-backs had to cover 
them. This left the deep center wide open. 
The wing back, after charging the tackle, raced 
down the “alley” for the pass. The No. 4 
back threw him the ball. Backs 2 and 3 blocked 
the wingmen who were coming in at the Cornell 
passer. 





congenial or more entertaining. As he talked 
he sketched off a few of his choicest plays. 
Keen of mind, circumspect of vision, compre- 
hensive in his grasp of situations and of 
people, he fairly exuded the true spirit of the 
gridiron. 

“Gloomy Gil”—never was a nickname so 
absurdly inappropriate. And, yet, as he 
discussed the prospects for the season, | 
realized how that nom de guerre came into 
existence. In talking with other coaches, I 
observed that their youthful enthusiasm and 
intense desire for a successful season, often 
blinded their judgment. They were likely 
to be overconfident, optimistic and} self- 
assured. Not so with Dobie. He had not 
coached teams for more than twenty-five 
years for nothing. His alert brain had 
absorbed a lot of football in that time. 

Instead of predicting, as did most of the 
other coaches with whom I talked, that 
they would have a great year, Dobie said: 
“We have a fairly good chance of winning 
the majority of our games provided the boys 
come along a little faster than they have so 
far, and provided we find a kicker, a passer, 
and two good tackles. The fact is,” he said, 
“the team will depend on our tackles, to a 
great degree. Our backs are better than 
mediocre, but none of them is really versa- 
tile. One can crack a line and back it up, 
but he can’t pass. The others can run and 
tackle but can’t kick. So, of course, we 
can't expect too much.” 

Such conservative intelligence, during a 
football season, is almost always interpreted 
by the enthusiastic student body and the 
press as downright pessimism. But it is a 
far cry from pessimism. Dobie knows, as 
few men do, that a football game, like a can- 
tilever bridge, depends on so many things © 
that one can never count on a victory until 
the last whistle blows. 

He knows that the sprained ankle of a 
star half-back may spell out a season of dis- 
aster instead of a campaign of triumph. He 
knows that a dropped punt may turn an easy 
Win into a stinging defeat. And he is cogniz- 
ant of the fact that a missed signal, an inter- 
cepted pass, or an error in judgment may 
mean a team’s downfall, instead of its 
glorious success. 


[ose sat back in his chair and chuckled 
me with reminiscent satisfaction. “When 
rst came to Cornell,” he began, “we were 


1932 


pointing for Penn. 


were game and willing to learn. 


after that game. 


when I had the nerve to use such stupid plays. 


They said they never saw a more simple or 
inane attack. Why a high-school team would 


be ashamed to use such a poorly devised and 
antiquated system of offense! 

“T said nothing. 
weighing heavily on our shoulders. 
next year, with virtually the same team, 


and with the identical plays, we went down 


to meet Penn again. We bowled ’em over by 
more than 40 points, and completely out- 
played them. 


“The same writers came out with eulogies 


about our intricately and strategically de- 
vised attack. Oh! they couldn’t say enough 
for it. They praised it to the skies. Said 
they had never seen anything like it before, 
and heralded me as a football genius. Well, 
after all,” he laughed, “that’s football, isn't 
ue” 

I agreed that it was, and the brilliant coach 
went on to expound his idea. 

“It’s happened a hundred times,” he said. 
“All this talk about my offense. When we 
have a good year, it isreferred to by the sports 
writers as an ingenious plan of attack. When 
we lose, it’s dubbed a moth-eaten and ob- 
solete offense, fit for a second-rate sandlot 
team. And the fact is, I’ve been using the 
same plays and system year after year. 

“Why I had a simple buck which I told 
my quarter-backs to use when they needed a 
yard or two. It went for a touchdown against 
Dartmouth one year, and it was hailed as a 
masterpiece of football strategy. You can’t 
beat the critics for imaginative frills and 
fancies. 

“The thing that counts most in football 
is perfection of detail. The play that goes 
for a touchdown is the play that’s worked 
perfectly. In other words, the play on which 
every man has carried out his assignment to 
the letter. After all, it’s eleven men against 
eleven men. They’re all about the same on 
the average, physically. Consequently it is 
teamwork and technic that tell the story. 

“There really isn't an awful lot of differ- 
ence between a great eleven and a mediocre 
team. One has the knack of doing things 
right, while the other invariably goes about 
it half-heartedly, or in a haphazard fashion. 


The Defense With Which Dartmouth 
Hoped to Stop Cornell’s Great Off- 
Tackle Play 
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Y PLAYING a 7-man line, and _ plac- 

ing two full-backs (No. 1 and 2) up close 
to their forward wall as illustrated, Dart- 
mouth felt certain they could break up the 
dreaded off-tackle play. The idea was for the 
end, on the side towards which the play was 
coming, to dash in and dive at the feet of the 
interferers, hoping to spill them and pile them 
up in front of the ball carrier. Cornell's ball 
toter, however, ran slowly and weaved his way 
along behind his interferers. 


Football can’t be played that way. It’s like 
an exact science. It has its formulas of 


u ; 

“What about individual success on the 
football field, Gil?” I asked, more than 
interested. 

“The same holds true for individuals who 
are playing the sport. Of course there are 
some fellows who are naturally talented. 
They are fast, elusive, and versatile in- 
herently. They pick up things faster than 
most boys, and without exerting themselves 


We didn’t have much 
in the way of natural talent, but the boys | 
We went 
down to Franklin Field and took a terrible 
beating. We lost by some three touchdowns. 

“*T had come to Ithaca with something of a 
reputation and the Philadelphia sport writers 
came out with a terrific blast against me 
They wanted to know 
where I ever got my reputation, especially 


We came home, defeat 


The 








Only 16, Yet He’s 
Winning Championships at 
the Traps with Western Shells 


You can enjoy this great sport and 
become a crack shot at the traps 


Po only 16 years old, Ned Lilly, of Stanton, Mich., has not only 
defeated all the boys and juniors in his section of the country but he does not 
— to shoot against the very best men, some of whom are several times 
is age. 
In the Michigan State Championship Ned was up against some of the ranking 
shooters of the United States, including the national champion. He refused 
to let that worry him, however, because he had absolute confidence in his 
ability and in the Western Xpert shells he was using. 
A strong gusty wind swept across the grounds, resulting in tricky targets 
that fooled even the old experienced shooters. But when the scores were 
totalled Ned had smashed 197 out of 200 targets to beat all the men and win 
the State Championship. 
A week later at the Wisconsin Championship he was given the maximum 
handicap because of his phenomenal shooting. Once more he came through, 
breaking 97 out of 100 targets from 23 yards—tying with the professional 
champion of the country for the highest handicap score of the tournament. 
Ned Lilly, like many other champion shooters, regularly uses Western am- 
munition. That's the kind of ammunition you want to use, isn’t it? 
If there’s a trapshooting club near you go out and watch the shooting. It’s 
great sport! With a Western Hand Trap, a carton of White Flyer targets and 
a .12, .16, .20 or .410 gauge shotgun, whichever best suits your size and pocket- 
book, you can easily enjoy the sport yourself... .Mail the Coupon for free 
leaflets describing Western Traps, Targets and Shells and Western Super-X 
long range .22’s. 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1054 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 

Jersey City, N. J., 4 San Francisco, Cal. 


The Winchester Model 12 Trap Grade 
Repeater is an outstanding value. Over 
1,500,000 Winchester repeating shotguns 
are in use. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Xpert 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 











Western Cartripce Company, , 1054 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
| Gentlemen: Please send your free literature describing Western Traps, Targets and 
| Shotgun Shells, and Super-X long range .22's. 
| 
| 
| 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Use 3-in-One regularly on your air gun 
or rifle and it will always work easier, 
shoot better and look newer. Hunters 
will tell you so—and they have used it 
for more than 38 years! 


As it oils, 3-in-One also cleans and 

prevents rust. That’s why it's best for 
bicycles, tools and skates 
too. Sold everywhere in 
handy cans and bottles. 
For free Dictionary of 
Uses write to Three-in- 
One Oil Co., 170 Varick 
St., New York City. 


3-IN-ONE OlL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 206,594 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
so Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 





BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 














ee ee RING or PIN $190 


Steciiag. Bing. $1 Pin and Guard, $1. 
ME In Solid Gold ig hows Sos La} 15 
Send for catalog of special designs 
) c. K. GROUSE Co., 
146 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








The Kind of Rifle 
You Have Always 
Wanted / 


HAMILTON $ 
BOLTACTION 


If you are looking for a safe, fast-shooting rifle at 
a price that you can afford, here's the rifle you -want 
to get—the Hamilton “ Bolt-Action."" To insert a 
new cartridge, eject an old one or cock the gun, ail 
you have to do is push the bolt handle. You'll be 
surprised at how quickly it can be reloaded ond 
cocked, ready for action. It’s the next thing to 
repeater, yet you can a Get it for practically one-third 
the price—only $3.4 
MANY on AR, FEATURES! 
True-tested front and rear sights make it easy 
to aim with accuracy. ee either short or 
long rim-fire cartri AFE—cannot be 
discharged by an acc cidental blow on the bolt 
or cocking device. Bronze-lined barrel, rust- 
proof and guaranteed not to pit—easily cleaned 
with soap and water. Blue-black barre! 
and smooth, Walnut-finished stock and fore- 
arm. Length 35 inches 
SEND FOR E CIRCULAR $' 
‘com PLETE HAMILTON LIN 


ing g res—or 
postpaid, if your dealer eat = a 
ARGULAR| you. Write today for ireular 
showing complete line. 
Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON 
2102 Hamilton St., Plymouth, 





the mill. The vast majority who make up the 
players of the game. 

“Success for them depends on constant 
practice. On attention to detail, and a will- 
ingness to try to improve themselves. A 
player can never become so good at football 
that he no longer needs to try to improve 
himself—there’s too much to the game.” 


OW about the youngsters who are 

just going in for football,” I queried; 
“the great flock of boys throughout the land 
who are playing on the fields and sandlots of 
the nation, and who some day will make up 
our college teams? What can they do to 
become better football players?” 

“They can do a lot of things. They learn 
to handle a ball adeptly, by passing and 
catching it as they would a baseball. Noth- 
ing is more important to a football player 
than being able to handle a ball skilfully. 
How often have you seen a famous lineman 
make a perfect ass of himself by letting the 
ball bounce off his chest, when he might have 
caught it and gone for a touchdown? There’s 
no excuse for that. 

“Then too, a boy would do well to run a 
lot, in an effort to gather more speed. It’s 
an asset to be fast, you know. He should 
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N O. 1 and right end take opposing tackle. 

Right tackle takes his man back and out. 
Left tackle over, takes his man in. Right 
guard, center and left guard block. Left end 
and No. 4 go down for secondary. No. 2 leads 
the play through. No. 3 receiving the ball 
from center follows in behind No. 2. 


familiarize himself with kicking and catching 
forward passes, as well as throwing them. 
If he finds he is skilful in one field or another, 
he should try to perfect himself in that. 
After all, a good football player should be 
able to do a lot of things besides tackle and 
block. 

“If a boy will do these things, and at the 
same time keep himself in good condition by 
eating solid, wholesome food, and getting 
the proper amount of sleep, the job of mak- 
ing a high-school or college team will be 
made a lot easier, and he will have more 
time to give to perfecting himself in the 
technic of the game. As it is, the season is so 
short that a coach scarcely has time to teach 
a candidate the rudiments of the game 
nowadays. He, more or less, expects a fellow 
to be able to handle the ball, pass, kick, 
tackle or block properly, without having 
to be taught from the ground up. 

“The game is becoming more and more 
complicated, and a coach expects quite a bit 
from the boys who go out for the team. Of 
course there are exceptions. I have had 
players who never played football in their 
lives before develop into crackerjacks in 
short order. They loved the game and 
they went at it-in the proper spirit, and that 
means a lot. If a boy doesn’t like football, 
there’s no use taking it up. In the first place 
he won't enjoy it, and in the second place 
it is a game one must care for strongly in 
order to play it well.” 


EFORE going to Cornell, Dobie had a 

record of almost incredible success for 
nearly twenty years. At Ithaca, in 1921, 
one year after his arrival, he turned out his 
first undefeated Cornell team. That was the 
great steam-roller on which Eddie Kaw ran 
to fame. Colgate, Rutgers, Dartmouth, 
Columbia, Penn, and others crashed before 
its leonine charges. In 1922 and 1923, his 
teams were likewise undefeated. 

Having played against the 1923 eleven, the 
writer knows the tremendous power, the 
poise, the resourcefulness, and the aggres- 
siveness of those immortal Big Red teams. 
They toppled their opponents like ten- 
pins. They were truly unstoppable. They 
moved ponderously but inevitably towards 
their opponents’ goals. They depended on 
mass-power and on precise and effective 
functioning of the interferers. They were 
great teams, working as units rather than 
as individuals. And, unlike most elevens, 


they were content with small but constant 
gains. 

Dobie, the iconoclast of football axioms, 
doesn’t look for a touchdown on every play. 
Rather does he look for four or five yards, 
and he builds his plays so that he gets that 
distance almost every time. He kicked into 
a proverbial cocked hat that trite phrase so 
dear to most coaches—“‘a sustained advance 
of more than sixty yards is seldom productive 
of a touchdown” —and sent his teams march- 
ing 80 and 90 yards to repeated tallies. 

Nor does he believe, as so many coaches 
do, that a strong offense is the best defense. 
That catchy phrase has no place in his cate- 
gory of “‘battle-cries.” Instead, he builds a 
defense equal in power and resourcefulness 
to his offense. He insists on sound, accurate 
tackling, intelligent line play and perfect 
cooperation between backs and forwards. 
“When your opponents have the ball,” says 


Left Tackle Over 


NS O. 1 and right end take opposing tackle. 

o. 2 and right guard take opposing end. 
Left pee and left end come around as inter- 
ferers. Right tackle and left tackle over block 
as indicated. No. 3 receives ball from center, 
gives it to No. 4, who follows his interference as 
indicated. This is a very strong off tackle 
play with a little deception in it. 


Dobie, “there’s only one thing to do. Buckle 
down and make them kick. When they 
haven’t got the ball, they can’t score and 
you can. It’s up to you to see to it that 
you do.” 

He has been criticized for disregarding the 
forward pass as an offensive weapon, and 
yet I have seen a Dobie team put on a 
passing attack that was superior to that of 
any eleven in the country, bar none. When 
Dobie doesn’t use passes, it is because he has 
no one on his team who can throw them. 

The Cornell mentor’s success as a football 
coach compares favorably with that of any 
man in the game. It stands up boldly be- 
side the deeds of the late Knute Rockne, 
the veteran Pop Warner, and the talented 
Howard Jones. 

It would be an interesting experiment to 
place Dobie at an institution like Stanford, 
Notre Dame, or Southern California, where 
football material is abundant, to see what he 
would do with it. 

More than likely he would turn out some 
of the greatest machines ever fashioned by a 
football coach—teams of power, of aggres- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


sive strength, and of tremendous resource- 
fulness. Dobie builds his teams from the 
ground up. They're close knit, firm, un- 
yielding. 


HE “Sage of Cayuga” first learned of 
football at Hastings High School in 
Minnesota. In 1899 he entered the Uni- 
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A REVERSE play to the short side. Right 

guard and No. 2 take opposing end. No. 
4 and left end take opposing tackle. Left 
tackle over, center and left guard block as 
indicated. Right end and right tackle come 
around as interferers. No. 3 receives ball 
from center, steps to the left and a little back 
and makes an under-hand forward pass to No. 1 
who follows his interference as indicated. 


versity of Minnesota, where in his freshman 
year he earned the position at left end. 

In his junior years he played quarter-back, 
piloting the 1900 team to the championship 
of the Big Nine Conference. 

In 1901 he started his coaching career as 
assistant to Dr. H. L. Williams at his alma 
mater. In addition to his regular coaching 
duties at the university, he coached the South 
Side High School of Minneapolis so ably that 
it won the State scholastic championship. 

From Minnesota he went to North Da- 
kota Agricultural College where, in addition 
to coaching, he was director of athletics and 
coach of all sports. In 1906 and 1907 his 
football teams won the championships in 
their conference by overwhelming scores. 

From 1907 to 1916 Dobie was head coach 
at the University of Washington. For nine 
successive years his teams were undefeated, 
giving him the astounding record of twelve 
years without a football defeat since the very 
start of his coaching career. 

The years 1917, 1918, 1919 saw him coach- 
ing the Navy. In this period ,his elevens 
lost but two games. Navy defeated Army 
in 1919, the only time the service teams met 
while he was coach at Annapolis. 

All in all, Dobie has coached football teams 
for twenty-nine years. In that time his 
teams have won 202 games and lost but 
twenty, a record. superior to that of any 
other coach. Until 1920 his teams had lost 
but two games in fifteen years of coaching. 

What is the secret of Dobie’s astounding 
success on the gridiron? Obviously it is the 
soundness of his methods of instruction. No 
other formula would bring such constant and 
high returns. He has the patience of a 








“What superb poise!” “And such tonal quality!!!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


scholar, and he demands the perfection of a 
militarist. He will run one play all afternoon 
in a practice session in order to be sure it will 
go for a gain when it is called. 

The technic of his line play is a pleasure to 
behold. Offensively and defensively it is 
like the functioning of a machine. The 
cross-charging, the timing, and the checking 
are done flawlessly and with dispatch. Every 
man knows his job, and does it well. 

Dobie can take a group of boys who have 
never played football and fashion them into 
a strong and dangerous team. In recent 
years at Cornell he has had a dearth of 
talent. Yet his teams always play heads-up 
football and are never routed. Toss one or 
two natural players into a Dobie-coached 
squad and he'll give you a team that will 
trim anything in moleskins. 


After Cornell had trounced Princeton not 
so long ago, a Princeton alumnus rushed up 
to Dobie to congratulate him. ‘‘ Your backs 
are a sight to behold,” said the son of Old 
Nassau. “I had heard of their great speed, 
but I never realized a football quartet could 
be so fast. They’re wonderful!” 

“Yeah!” remarked Dobie, laconically, 
“that’s just the trouble with them. They’re 
so fast they reach the tacklers too darn 
soon.” 

Some would call that pessimism. It’s not. 
Dobie looks for football perfection. His 
teams have had it so often he expects it of 
every team. He knows the uncertainty of 
the game. He takes victory and defeat with- 
out an alibi. He builds teams that may be 
outscored but are never licked. And he is 
one of the game’s greatest coaches. 


Bagobones 


(Continued from page 13) 


participate in the Ridgecrest tournament at 
graduation. As was expected, the Robins 
and Ramblers stood head and _ shoulders 
above the others, and there was no doubt 
that these teams would meet for the cup. 

Cliff never missed an opportunity to rag 
Dave about his new mount. “Don’t forget 
you're going to play him against me in the 
tournament,” he reminded Dave once a 
week. “Do you think he'll hold together 
for two chukkers?” 

Dave took it good-naturedly. But it 
strengthened his resolution to lick Cliff and 
his Robins if it were the last thing he and 
Bagobones did. 

Two weeks before graduation he worked 
Bagobones for a chukker in a practice game. 
Cliff was on hand, and Dave carefully re- 
frained from letting Bagobones step. His 
mount was far from perfect, but he possessed 
a certain aptitude for the game that thrilled 
Dave more than he would show. Twice 
again he played the pony for a chukker, but 
each time, while letting Bagobones’ faults 
become apparent to the spectators, he re- 
fused to unleash his animal’s tremendous 
speed. 

“What’s the verdict?” his teammates 
asked after the last performance. 

Dave fed a lump of sugar to his dumb 
friend. ‘Who knows?” he smiled. 

Four hours before the tournament Dave 
received a staggering disappointment. 

“Mother will be late, ’’ he told Midge, as he 
read the telegram. “She won't arrive until 
after the game starts. Car broke down, or 
something.” 

“But she'll still see Bagobones in action. 
You are playing him in the fourth and eighth 
chukkers.” 

An old fear seized Dave with new strength. 
“Suppose Bagobones is a washout. Mother 
mustn't know. He’s just got to be good.” 

“He'll be great,” encouraged Midge, with 
a confidence he was far from feeling. 

The playing field was lined on both sides 
with cars and a colorful crowd when the two 
teams came out to their picket lines. Dave 
was provided with three fair mounts through 
the influence of his friends, and Bagobones. 
He mounted and trotted on the field to 
warm up. Cliff appeared on one of his 
splendid ponies. 

“Going to play Bagobones?” 

“Fourth and eighth.” 

_“Tm playing Rose Marie fourth and 
eighth. The mare’s getting old and needs 
easy chukkers.”’ 

_Dave colored, more for Bagobones than 
himself. “Sure you won't need that new 
prize pony you have?” he asked. 
‘ Cliff laughed with easy contempt. 
‘Tigress? That’s a real pony. I’m saving 
her for a Long Island team I expect to play 
with this summer.” 


LTHOUGH the Robins carried two 

more goals handicap than the Ramblers, 
the tournament was played at scratch. Both 
teams were on edge as they lined up for the 
throw-in; even the ponies, sensing the impor- 
tance of this game, were fidgety and over- 
eager. 

The ball came in fast, bounced by the 1’s, 
2's and 3’s, and Joe and the Robin back 
galloped in to get it. Jim and Dave raced 
to their forward position, and Cliff, who 
opposed Dave, galloped to his side for de- 
ense in case Joe retrieved the ball. 

But the Robin back had the jump on Joe, 
and for the next minute of play the Ramblers 
were hard pressed in their goal area. Midge, 

mmer and more fiery than ever, finally 


1932 


rode his man over the sideboards and Joe 
forced a shot from a poor angle. The ball 
went over the back line, and Dave and Jim 
lined up to receive the knock-in from Midge. 
Midge, overnervous, topped the ball, but 
Joe, supporting him, came through and 
lofted a shot up to Dave. Cliff bore down 
on him at full tilt, but Dave got away a long 
forehand which went past Jim and the back, 
and the Ramblers’ attack was under way. 

Cliff was boot to boot with Dave as they 
galloped up the field. “Take the man,” 
shouted Cliff to his back. “I have the ball.” 

Dave's eyes narrowed. Cliff was taking a 
lot for granted. No wonder. Cliff's powerful 
pony pushed Dave’s mount off the line with 
ease. The back, heeding Cliff's orders, rode 
Jim out of the play, and the way was clear for 
Cliff. 

But Dave, although off the line, wasn’t 
out of the play. Timing his maneuver per- 
fectly, he came in at an angle and bumped 
Cliff just as that worthy was making his 
swing. The ball was ridden over, and Midge, 
tearing in ahead of his man, once more sent 
the sphere sizzling up to his forward. Jim 
got in a lick this time before he was ridden 
off, and Cliff gave spurs to his mount and 
streaked ahead. Dave, unable to keep up, 
dropped back to anticipate the next play. 

Jim rode hard, but the back kept him out 
of the play and Cliff returned the ball with a 
backhand. Dave expected this. He shook 
his pony loose and bore down on the bouncing 
ball as it came toward him. He unleashed a 
terrific swing, caught the ball in motion, and 
saw it sailing through the ozone to the goal- 
post. Jim and his man, not figuring on such a 
lucky shot, were out of position, but Jim 
recovered first and sent the ball through with 
an easy tap. First blood for the Ramblers. 

But that was the end of their scoring for 
some time. The Robins, playing fast and 
furious, scored a goal in that same chukker 
and another in the third, while the Ramblers, 
constantly outridden, tried in vain to get their 
attack working. The fourth chukker started 
with the Ramblers still one goal down, but 
they trotted on the field in high hopes. Each 
had his best mount, and Dave had Bago- 
bones. What would he do? 

“It’s up to you, old bones,” Dave told his 
pony as they trotted out. ‘Mother may 
have come, and you've got to do your stuff.” 

Bagobones whinnied softly and Dave, 
bending low, saw his nostrils quiver. The 
Ramblers had the ball on their own back 
line for a knock-in, and as Dave took position 
Cliff trotted up on Rose Marie. “You can 
take it easy to-day, girl,” he said loudly. 
“But don’t let Bagobones’ looks scare you.” 

Crack! Midge got off a perfect one this 
time, and the ball zoomed ahead of Dave, 
up to Jim. Cliff, suddenly boot to boot with 
Dave, again called for his back to ride off 
Jim and leave him the ball. Dave touched 
a light spur to Bagobones’ flanks. The pony 
shot ahead with a burst of speed and Cliff, a 
pony’s length behind, slashed his mare 
viciously. But Bagobones, with winged 
hoofs, was a streak of chestnut and Dave 
had the ball to himself. “Take the man,” 
he called to Jim, and put arms and shoulders 
into a full swing. The low shot went bounc- 
ing ahead to Jim and the back. But now it 
was Jim who was taking the back out of the 
play. He rode with gusto, and edged his 
opponent to the sideboards. 

Again Dave was on the ball, with an en- 
raged Cliff lumbering in rear. He had the 
field to himself, and took a half-swing for 
safety’s sake. With another half-swing he 
regained his confidence and laid into the 
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; next one. It sent the ball within sixty yards 
|of the goal, and to the accompaniment of 
| automobile horns and cheers, he unleashed 


| the shot which tied the score. 
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rip-roaring time. The Ramblers looked 
on in dismay as the new mount, with the 
bit in his teeth, took Dave for a ride around 
the field which probably set an all-time rec- 
ord. When he finally forced his mount in 
line for the throw-in, there was no handling 
him, and Cliff stole the ball and started the 
Robins’ counterattack. It was finally re- 
pulsed, but for the rest of the chukker Dave 
was nearly useless. He did manage to get 
into action once or twice just in time to stop 
his opponent, but it was more luck than good 
management that the fourth chukker ended 
with the score still tied. 

“Can't you do anything with him?” asked 
Midge as they trotted in for the rest period. 
“What are you grinning about?” 

“Listen, fellows—” Dave lowered his 
voice as his mates gathered around. “That 
chukker was a bluff. Bagobones is a born 
polo pony! He’s great! He’s marvelous!” 

“Then why——?” 

“T’ve got to fool Cliff. He’s got a wonder- 
ful pony in reserve. But now he'll play Rose 
Marie again in the eighth. We'll clean up on 
them. If we can hold them to a tie until the 
eighth or even give them a goal or two, we'll 
spring the surprise of the year. And if mother 
gets here and sees Bagobones against Rose 
Marie she'll think she gave me a swell 


pony. 

As the other three followed his strategy 
their eyes gleamed. “But Heaven help us,” 
murmured Joe, “if you're wrong about 
Bagobones.” 

Dave kept an eager eye out for his mother. 
But when they mounted again there was still 
no sign of her. It was unthinkable that she 
should fail to arrive in time to see her pony 
perform. Victory without her to share it 
would be empty. 

The Ramblers, inspired by Dave’s promise, 
rode and hit like a quartet of professionals 
for the next three chukkers. But the Robins, 
playing heads up, went them one better, 
and the seventh ended with the score 5-3 in 
their favor. “It’s up to you and Bagobones,” 
Midge reminded Dave as they trotted in. 

Dave didn’t hear him. He spied a familiar 
figure at the picket line. He leaped off his 
pony and gave his mother a resounding 
smack. “Just wait till you see Bagobones 
play,” he promised as the mount was led up. 
“There never was such a pony.” 

“So you wrote me,” smiled his mother, 
looking quizzically at the horse. “He must 
play better than he looks.” 

Dave whispered a word in Bagobones’ ear, 
and mounted in high spirits. But when he 
trotted on the field he saw Cliff doing a figure 
eight—and the horse under him was Tigress. 
Dave’s teammates gave him a dismayed look, 
but Dave gritted his teeth and said nothing. 
Cliff's purpose was plain. He was going to 
humiliate Dave as he had done once before. 
But he hadn't figured on Bagobones. 

The ball! It went through to the backs, 
and the Robins retrieved it. Up to Cliff it 
soared, and he swung lustily and to effect. 
Midge and Joe were covered by the Robins’ 
1 and 2, and Cliff saw a clear field ahead. 


THE farflung activity of amateur radio 

was recently put in an international spot- 
light when the amateurs of the world par- 
ticipated in a contest to determine what 
records could be established by individual 
stations, many of them operated by boys in 
the attics of their homes. 

Reception reports have reached the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League headquarters at 
Hartford, Conn., from all sections of the globe, 
Eighty foreign countries were active in the 
contest. More than 5,000 American and Cana- 
dian stations will find their call letters listed 
in the reports from lands across the sea. 

This is a far cry from the days when boys 
in the Great Lakes region considered it a real 
triumph in reception if they could hear the 
S.S. Lusitania as she approached New York 
harbor. But much has happened in radio 
since that Queen of the Atlantic was tor- 
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pedoed off the Irish coast. To-day there 
are sensitive and powerful vacuum tubes. 
And the boys have learned that short waves 
carry their messages of good-will far across 
the hemispheres. In the years prior to the 


Tigress, magnificent, spirited, was a streak of 
horseflesh. But before the ball was reached, 
Bagobones was beside her. The two intelli- 
gent animals leaned into each other as they 
dashed up the field. The two riders gave their 
mounts head and spurs. “Into him, Bago- 
bones,” begged Dave. 

Bagobones was into him. With one mighty 
heave he pushed Tigress off the line, and 
Dave returned the ball with a back hand. 
It caught the Robins asleep. But the 
Ramblers, hoping against hope for just this, 
were strung out in position. Joe left his 
place at back and tore in for the ball. Midge 
was already galloping ahead, and away out 
in front Jim was ready to take either his man 
or the shot. 

Wham! Joe caught it cleanly, sending it 
up to Midge. Midge dribbled an instant to 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 


(See page 49) 

. Theodore Roosevelt. The grave is situ- 
ated at Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

. At Godollo, Hungary, August 1-16, 1933. 

. The left hand. 

. By the International Boy Scout Passport 
(letter of recommendation) issued by“ 
the National Office and signed by the 
Chief Scout Executive. 

. Twelve years, three months. 

. Kitchener. 

. It contains an oil in special glands on the 
surface which soon after touching the 
skin, creates redness and violent 
itching. 

. The President of the United States. 

. “‘And where is that band who so vaunt- 
ingly swore.” 

. Exactly twelve minutes. 











avoid hitting it into a Robins’ player, then 
whipped his stick down and the ball skimmed 
over the turf to Jim. Jim rode gamely, but 
the back rode him off. Midge, now boot to 
boot with an opponent, was also forced over 
the ball. It was Dave’s try. But Cliff was 
near enough in the rear to hook his stick if he 
swung. He dribbled, sending the ball 
scuttling ahead a few yards. Still Cliff was 
on him. And another Robin was bearing 
down on him. That meant a Rambler was 
free. It was Joe, many lengths behind. 
Dave did the unexpected. He executed a 
backhand, sending the ball back past Cliff, 
back to Joe. Then he checked his pony and 
forced him into Cliff. Before that young man 
knew what was going on, he and his pony 
were forced aside as Joe returned the ball 
and raced through after it. 

The Robins were disorganized. They were 
everywhere they shouldn’t be. Midge took 
the pass from Joe, shot it ahead, and Jim 
tapped it through. 

The Ramblers galloped back. Anything 
to start play before the Robins came to. 
Cliff was blaming his back, and the others 
were blaming Cliff. They were still up in the 
air a moment later when Joe, gambling on an 
opportunity, again galloped into scrimmage, 
recovered the ball, and placed it up to his 
forwards. 

The Robins went ball crazy, and their 
entire team could be covered by the pro- 
verbial blanket. The Ramblers, on the other 
hand, remained well spread out in column. 


Dave was on the ball at breakneck speed 


By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


World War the short-wave realm was looked 
upon as “the doldrums.” 


RESIDENT HOOVER has always been a 

friend of the radio amateur. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., is enrolled in the radio ranks. 
Just as many other boys have done, he took 
up radio as a hobby and it led him into a 
profession—as director of radio for an air 
transport line. 5 

When the Atlantic Division of the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League held its last con- 
vention in Washington, President Hoover 
sent the following message of greeting: “I 
have for many years been keenly interested 
in their (the radio amateurs) constant efforts 
in productive experimentation in this highly 
important field. Their intelligent curiosity 
and ambition has been a major factor in the 
truly miraculous development of radio during 
the past decade. 

“Improvements of high significance have 
thus been involved and the radio art in its 
broader aspects owes much to their inquiring 
spirit and tireless zeal. 
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when suddenly, as he was stroking for the 
sphere, Cliff cut across the line in an effort ty 
steal the willow. 

Dave tried frenziedly to check, but he 
crashed into Tigress’ flanks. Bagobones 
stumbled wildly, then boy and horse went 
down in a dynamic mass of horseflesh ang 
thrashing hoofs. Dave was up in an instan; 
and seized the reins as Bagobones scrambled 
to his feet. This time, fortunately, no one 
was hurt. 

The referee stopped play with his whistle 
“Free shot from the forty yard for the 
Ramblers,” he decreed. 

The penalty gave them the chance ty 
equalize the score! The ball was teed up, and 
the disconsolate Robins waited behind the 
line on either side of the goal posts. Jim and 
Dave took position between the ball and the 
goal, and Midge, backed by Joe, came in for 
the try. The Robins rode out to meet it, but 
it flashed by them like a cannon ball, straight 
and true, and the score was tied. 

They galloped back for the throw-in. Clif 
now thoroughly out of his head with anger, 
forgot the potentialities of his pony and 
thought only of Dave. “You've made you 
last goal,” he shouted. The ball came in, 
He forced his bewildered mare into Bago. 
bones, neglecting the ball. Together the two 
players were swept out of the play. 

Up and down the field the two teams raced, 
with Cliff forcing Tigress into Bagobones 
every inch of the way. It was a three-man 
team now, with both Dave and Cliff out of 
things. The Robins, riding desperately to 
score, carried the fight up to the very goal 
posts. But Midge and Joe, matching stroke 
with stroke, forced the last flash of speed 
out of their ponies and fought back the 
threat. 

The moments passed. The timekeeper was 
at the gong. Dave, living in a turbulent 
dream in which he was being continually 
crushed by a thousand pounds of horseflesh 
at his side, struggled to break away from 
Cliff. He was at midfield, and somehow the 
ball was just ahead. They rushed for it. 
One of the ponies caught it on a foreleg and 
knocked it out of scrimmage. Dave pounded 
down upon it, with Cliff at his side. Dave 
got it, knocked it cleanly, but still Tigress 
was bearing against him. Now they were 
near the goal. Oh, for one extra bit of steam 
from the gallant Bagobones. 

Again the ball. Dead ahead. Dave 
reached out in front of his pony. Clif 
reached out his stick also, hooking Dave's. 
A palpable, dangerous foul, but this time the 
referee couldn't see it. Crash! The horses 
were down, and Dave was spinning through 
the air. But the last thing he saw was the ball 
rolling crazily, through the goal posts. 

The players and his mother were at his 
side when he first opened his eyes. “Is 
Bagobones all right?” he asked incoherently. 
*He’s my mother’s birthday gift. He'll bea 
trained pony when she gets here. She 
mustn’t know what he was. She mustn’t—” 
He dropped off into a peaceful sleep, and 
Midge turned to his mother in dismay. 

“He'll be all right now. But you mustn't 
let him find out you know.” 

The mother looked at the evenly breath- 
ing boy. “I knew about Bagobones.” she 
said softly. “I wanted to find out about 
Dave.” 


Praise for the Radio Amateur 


“They have contributed materially to the 
widening of our horizons, the broadening of 
our vision, by thus promoting and strength 
ening the community of interest and better 
understanding throughout the country.” 


wert are the requirements for an ame 

teur wireless license and how fast must 
I send the code? This question by a boy 2 
Philadelphia, also seems to be puzzling many 
others. 

The regulations of Uncle Sam are quoted 
as follows in regard to the license issued for 
Radio Operator Amateur Class: “‘ Applicants 
for this class of license must pass a code test 
in transmission and reception at a speed 
at least ten words per minute in Continental 
Morse code (five characters to the word). 
An applicant must pass an examinatiod 
which will develop knowledge of the adjust 
ment and operation of the apparatus whi 
he desires to use and of the International 
Regulations and Acts of Congress in so fat 
as they relate to interference with other radi0 
communications and impose duty on 
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classes of operators. A percentage of seventy 
will constitute a passing mark. This license 
is valid for the operation of licensed amateur 
radio stations only.” 

There is a temporary amateur certificate 
issued to amateurs who do not live near the 
Radio Supervisor’s office and cannot con- 
veniently present themselves for examination, 
after they have passed a brief examination 
by mail. Application blanks can be ob- 
tained from the supervisors in the various 
districts with headquarters at Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago and Detroit. 


ABOY in San Gabriel, Calif., inquires which 
of these three-tube sets would give the 
greatest volume and range: two screen-grid 
salle frequency amplifiers and a detector, or 
one screen-grid radio frequency amplifier, a de- 
tector and one stage of audio amplification. 

The first with the two radio frequency 
amplifiers’will give a longer range but less 
volume than the circuit equipped with an 
audio amplifier tube. As an all-around set 
the second one is to be recommended. 


CAN a short-wave set be made to tune in 
the broadcasting stations between 200- 
550 meters without making any changes 


except in the plug-in coils? asks a Californian. 
The answer is, yes. 


LISTENER wonders if a 6-foot gal- 


vanized pipe will make a suitable ground | 
The soil is | 
sandy for about two feet and then it is rocky | 


connection for a receiving set. 


clay. 
It ought to work all right. The pipe 
should be driven in moist earth if possible. 


A BOY in Montana asks if it is possible to 
build a radio receiver that will effectively 





tune in all waves from 10 to 21,000 meters 


without the use of plug-in coils. 

It is more practical and far more efficient 
to use plug-in coils instead of tapped coils, 
which have “dead end” losses. 


wat is the meaning of reflex action in 
a radio circuit? Reflex means “to turn 
back upon itself or in the direction whence 
it came.” The current in the reflex type of 
radio circuit after passing through the de- 
tector is turned back and sent through the 
tube again for further amplification. 


Is THERE any way the capacity of a radio 
condenser can be found? It can be 
measured with a capacity bridge device. 


Your Mechanical Fist 


(Concluded from page 23) 


combination of inability to think clearly, to 
decide promptly, and to act decisively. 

Naturally, using a typewriter won’t work 
any miracles; it won't change you overnight. 
If you're already careless and disorderly, 
it won't suddenly make you neat. It won’t 
give you any magical powers of prompt de- 
cision and decisive action. But if this ex- 
tensive experiment with school children 
that I’'vetold youabout means anything, 
it should at least help you a little along those 
lines. 

Another thing: using a typewriter will 
probably give you a little more self-knowl- 
edge, a little more ability to look yourself 
over, so that you can see where there’s need 
for improvement. On a typewritten page, 
your own mistakes stand out and smack you 
right in the eye. Mistakes in speiling I’ve 
already referred to; other mistakes are still 
more obvious: words that run together, wrong 
spacing between lines, wrong paragraphing, 
small letters instead of capitals, and capital 
letters in the wrong place, wrong punctua- 
tion, and all the rest. 

It’s a pretty healthy thing, usually, for us 
to see our own mistakes clearly, even a few of 
them, as we can in a page of typewriting. It’s 
a good thing to be able to realize that even 


after a lot of practise and with a great deal of 
care and effort involved, at least occasional 
mistakes are almost inevitable—sometimes 
absolutely unavoidable. It keeps us from 
getting too cocky. 

Well, these are things that are worth think- 
ing about. As I said at the beginning of this 
article, if you’re one of the lucky chaps who 
have already learned to use a typewriter, 
you can see for yourself how well they fit— 
how much you ve improved in a sense of neat- 
ness, whether or not you already have more 
confidence in yourself, and whether or not 
you have learned to express yourself more 
readily so that the use of effective English 
is not quite so difficult. 

And if you’ve never used a typewriter, 
it’s perhaps worth thinking about all the 
more. Because even a second-hand ma- 
chine, that can possibly be bought for only a 
very few dollars, may do perfectly well to 
learn on. 

One thing more. 

Last year, Boys’ Lire conducted an in- 
vestigation of its own in the use of type- 
writers by college students. It was found 
that, out of every hundred college students 
who used typewriters, more than fifty learned 
to use them before they went to college. 


Little Mike, Heap Big Nature Guide! 
By William B. Ashley 


A Story to Read or Tell to Your Troop—— 


LITTLE MIKE, he know the woods. He 

know the fields and streams. Little 
Mike he know the fruit trees, too. You 
tell your Scouts, Scoutmaster, “Take Little 
Mike “long on hike!” He show um! Yes 
siree! You no go, if your woman say, 
“Stay with me!” Or if the big boss say, 
“Work to-day!” Send Little Mike in your 
place. He show the Scouts how to find heap 
big jewels in Queen Anne’s Lace. He show 
how to see thousand eyes of butterfly. He 
show joints in bugs, and how they work. 
Spiders, they swell up big when Little Mike 
is looking. Swell up. big so 
Scout he can count ribs and 
see spots and watch spider 
spin web. 

Mike has a way with him. 
He come to log lying in mud 
long time. He say to Scout, 

“Turn him over.” Scout 
turn him over and right away 
see, mebbee, big black bugs 
with many legs, or something 
else he see. For sure. Mike 
show Scout as never before. 

Same way with anything. 
Scout find milk-weed plant. 
Little Mike show him beautiful engraving 
on each flower in big cluster. In fall, 
Scout open milk-weed pod and Mike show 
him marvellous things inside. Marvel- 
lous! Find tiger lily. Find dogwood blossom. 
Find dandelion. Find red clover. Anything 
rad all; Mite show him things he never saw 
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Mebbe Scout catch him big beetle, mebbe 
locust: plenty locust, mebbe what Scout call 
“darning needle.” Let Little Mike show 
Scout how they are made, show him color 
designs on body and wiags, show him many 
wonderful things in little bugs. 

Plenty green leaves in woods. Many 
kinds; Scout can not count how many kinds. 
Some very strange, beautiful. Mike show 
him. Scout must look hard for leaves and 
flowers and shells and bugs. That is Scout’s 
part. Mike do the rest! Mosses and lichen, 
too. And ferns. And bark of trees. 

Me, white Indian, have 
traveled much, always with 
Little Mike. What say here is 
only hint to you, Scoutmaster. 
Scout use own eyes to “spot” 
things, very, very many things 
in woods, along streams, in 
fields, in gardens at home. 
Some things he find he keep in 
folder, write name and where 
he find it and date. Most 
strange things he show to 
friends, mebbe to Troop. 
Mebbe Troop make contest 
to find very most strange 
things, this autumn. Little Mike help big. 

Mike Roscope Little Mike’s big name. 
Mebbe cousin to Little Mike, Enlarging 
Glass, do same thing for Scouts. You try. 
Don’t forget the things in streams; plants. 
fish, bugs. Mebbe you have Scout get book 
about these things, with names and where 
they camp. Mebbe you have good luck. 
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A huge crane lifts a 78-ton section of pipe and places it on the river 


bottom. (Insert) Diver ready to go below to join sections of conduit. 


Carrying NEW YORK’S 
telephone wires under a River 


floating crane hoisted the assembly, 
weighing 78 tons, and let it down 
into the river. And divers, working 
patiently in the inky black water, 
joined the sections together. 

When the huge tube was all in place, 
it was encased in two feet of solid 
concrete, and vitrified clay conduit 
was installed. The cables that now 
cross the river in this 7-foot tunnel 
are stoutly and permanently pro- 
tected. They will serve millions of 
New Yorkers for many years to come. 

The Bell System covers the United 
States with a unified network of com- 
munication, connecting 19,000,000 
telephones. Almost daily, Bell System 
engineers are confronted by unusual 
construction problems. But the re- 
sources and equipment of the organi- 
zation enable them to meet these 
problems and conquer them success- 
fully. That is one reason why 
America has the most dependable 
telephone service in the world. 


River crossings consisting of four 
or five telephone cables are common 
in all parts of the country. Ordina- 
rily the heavy steel armor wires give 
submarine cables sufficient protec- 
tion. But with the growth of New 
York City and the addition of toll 
lines to New England, Canada, and 
the West, a unique telephone prob- 
lem had arisen. It recently became 
necessary to lay a huge submarine 
conduit, capable of carrying 206 
cables each containing over 3000 
wires, across the Harlem River. 
First a trench was dredged in the 
river bottom from the Manhattan 
shore to the Bronx shore, 614 feet 
away, and supporting piles were 
placed at intervals to carry the pipes. 
Next, enormous sections of cast 
iron pipe, 84 inches in diameter and 
72 feet long, were assembled. A truss 
of steel girders was made fast to 
the top of each section to give it 
rigid reinforcement. Then a big 





SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 
XTRA MONE Y fer YOU 


— aay EP CARD 


A BELL 
Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPH 
112 Camera House Boston 17, "ives. 





















Boys! Learn Taxidermy CRAFT WORK 


Be a Taxidermist. Learn to mount birds and entuatn steht fp sour owe 
home in your spare ae. Ite, not only 44 but you can make ¢g: money 
in your spare - Make ps, book-ends, clocks, ton anda 
hundred other beantifer « objects like th thesé shown here. Learn 
to mount game specimens: ducks, game-heads, fish, squi 7 
ete. Also common specimens such as ra! bbits, frogs, ‘and. \ibicks. Collect 
and classify insects. You’ fi also learn to tan skins and 
make them into rugs. Save your trophies and m: 
money doing thie work for others. 
y Scouts, earn pour Sesitumee 
and decorate 
room or elub-room with wed 
fa ay apg Taxi- | 


is the mos: 
Salicin ho eatbder banat 


FREE Book! 


We havea bey free booklet that we shall 











sign your on the cou 
it today. We'll send you this free book by re- 
mail. State your age. Send coupon today. 


1347 Emood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. ‘ 
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Want to Earn 
Spare Money? 








Become a BOYS’ LIFE Booster 








spare money. 














Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


become a “live wire”’ Booster. 








Please send me the big new Opportunity Outfit. 


Write for the big new Opportunity 
Outfit which tells you how. 


"THE new price of $1.00 on BOYS’ 
LIFE is going to make it easy for 
the fellows of our sales force, and 
new members who join, to earn 


An hour or so a day boosting 
BOYS’ LIFE can mean a few 
dollars or more a week. 


Hundreds of fellows are going to 
find it twice as easy to sell BOYS’ 
LIFE now. The new $1 price means 
quicker and easier sales—and sales 
mean commission. 

Be a “live wire.” 
Jack Gardner to-day and earn your 
own money for those sport and play 
things you'll need for the Fall months. 


Join up with 


I want to 

















_ THE GREATEST BARGAIN 


Set of beautiful BRUNEI, packet TRIANGLES, LATAKIA (airmail), 
ST. KITTNEVIS (arge commemorative) SCHLESW (scarce) 
URUGUAY (peach), set PARCEL POST STAMPS and omens. Just 
think! Everything for only 10 cents to phe war 

UNCLE WALT’S STAMP SHOP 
360 East 21st St. Portland, Oregon 


JUNGLE SCENE, Abyssinia, Newfound- 
land (map), Palestine, Lebanon, and so diff. 
stamps from 50 diff. countries, only 1oc to ap- 
proval applicants. 

S-W-S Stamp Co., 129 Dunbar Ave., Bellevue, Penna. 





COLLECTOR’S DELIGHT. Amazing value Beau- 
tiful Ascension (missing everywhere), scarce —— 
Sarawak (Rajah), Tanganyika (dark Africa), Ab 
(large dandy), Johore (Tiger-land), Also Epirus, i 
Guatemala, ete. All for only 10c to approval applicants. 

P. M. Silloway Lewistown, Montana 
JUNGLELAND PACKET GIVEN! | 
Inctades Sudan (Desert Se Abyssinia (Junglies), Conse 

ey), Aserbaven meNative Village) canni 


This t! brilling pack et, big ‘nese 
or 


MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


a real buy for 1oc to approval applicants only. 
B. J. RENSHAW 
P. O. Box 249 Cleveland, O. 
NINE NYASSA TRIANGLES 
World’s most beautiful stamps, 15 
cents. Applicants must request ap- 


-\ provals. We carry large variety 
2 U. S. and foreign stamps, also 











packets, at right prices. 
CONTINENTAL STAMP 
ESE. 4310 BrandywineSt..N.W. Washington D.C. 
10 DIF FERENT STAMPS GIVEN 
with each order for om my 4 
approvals and lists. 
Approval ks on United Staten “british Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 








SENSATIONAL 10c OFFER 


A fine set of stamps from the smallest Republic in the 
po ig 5 the smallest stamp a hard-to-get number, together 
with 50 different stamps to approval applicants. 
MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 East Fifth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEN CENTS EACH 


25 Different Uruguay 
50 Different French Colonies 
50 Different Portugal Colonies 
200 Different Worl 
Louis Morrison 21 E. Elbon Rd. Parkside, Pa. 
~ ~os BORNEO Baden, Tripoli, Tanga- 
nyika, Abyssinia, Eri- 
# trea, Hong-Kong, Palesti 








l in our bargain packet only 5c 
to approval applicants. 


ya] W.E.MARSH, Box 610, Hartford, Conn. 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), 
map and ship sta: 





also set 
Py wie artes ae 
see “aii for only be C 
Box 265-B, Evanston, lil. 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Black Star Company, 





To purchasers from our first approval selection we will 
give two sets of stamps for the price of one set. This way 
ou select your own premium. ‘Don’ t miss this offer. 


Tite today. 
AMBASSADOR STAMP CO. P.O. Box 1126,Gary, Ind. 





OLLECTORS of ‘errors’ may add to 
their collections two United States 
stamps that are of recent issue—incidentally, 
the second and third to be devoted to ath- 
letics—the three and five cent ‘Olympics,’ 
commemorating the sports contests held in 
Los Angeles, California, in August.” Mr. 
Lovell, standing behind the counter of his 
bookstore, stopped to smile at the three boys, 
Bob, Harry and Phil. 

“You mean there’s something wrong with 
them?” Bob asked. 

“T refer to the word, ‘Olympiad.’ Look it 
up in your dictionary or here, I'll just find 
it for you.”” Mr. Lovell lifted a large volume 
onto the counter and quickly turned to the 
required page. He read aloud: ‘Olympiad. 
A period of four years by which the ancient 
Greeks reckoned time. being the interval 
from one celebration of the Olympic Games 
to another, beginning with the victory of 
Corebus in the foot race which took place in 
the year 776 B. C., as the era of the Olym- 
piads.” The word rately appears on coins 
or in inscriptions.” 

Harry smiled. “Then, ‘Tenth Olympiad,’ 
taken literally, would mean the last four of 
forty years. Do you think stamps bearing 
the error would have been allowed in circula- 
tion if the mistake had been discovered?” 

“If we are to judge by precedent, I should 
say not. In 1913, at the time of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition which was held in San 
Francisco, a stamp was prepared with an 
engraving of what was supposed to be the 
Gatun Locks of the Canal. Nearly thirty 
million stamps were printed before someone 
discovered the Pedro Miguel Locks, near the 
Pacific end of the Canal, had been pictured 
instead. Every one of the thirty-odd million 
were destroyed and the only evidence that 
such an error had been committed is a few 
die proofs in the hands of certain collectors. 
So we have one error which every collector 
may have in his collection and one that 
practically none may have. The Pedro 
Miguel stamp never having been officially 
issued should not be listed in catalogues.” 

Phil had always been “thumbs down” on 
errors. He said; “‘Some years ago my father 
bought a set of Thackeray’s works. Re- 
cently he was reading one of the novels and 
he found a gap of sixteen pages missing. 
That was an error, wasn’t it? I’m sure 
father would welcome a buyer of the error.” 

Mr. Lovell laughed. ‘“‘I don’t like them, 
either,” he agreed. Albums often leave 
spaces for them and I very much disapprove 
of that especially as only a very few are in- 
cluded. Collectors have themselves to 
blame. If they would ignore these mistakes 
and deliberate incorrections they would soon 
disappear.” 

“T think that will never happen, Mr. 
Lovell. Too many collectors find them in- 
teresting and there is much to be said for 
them,” Harry replied. 

“Well, let’s agree to differ. By the 18th 
of October we shall have a purple three 
cent stamp issued on the anniversary of 
the death of Daniel Webster, who was born 
at Salisbury, now known as Franklin, New 
Hampshire, in 1782. He studied at Dart- 
mouth College and took up law. In May, 
1813, he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; moving to Massachusetts he was 
chosen Senator. Under Filmore, who be- 
came President for the unfinished term of 
the deceased Henry Clay, he was appointed 
Secretary of State. Ambitious to become 
President, he did not at this time receive 
the nomination, though at an earlier period 
in his career he might have had it. Webster 
died in Marshfield, Massachusetts, in 1852. 
Three towns in New Hampshire, Hanover, 
Franklin and Exeter, will have first day 
covers. It was Noah Webster, born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, who compiled the dic- 
tionary in 1822. Of single United States 
commemoratives issued during the present 
century this will be the twenty-sixth.” 

While Mr. Lovell was speaking Harry had 
been turning the pages of the large stock 
book which had been placed on the counter. 
A few recent sets were always displayed in 
the book store windows, duplicates of which 
were in the book. Eight postage dues put 
in service by China was first to be examined. 
Values from a half to thirty cents, all in 
orange red, bore Roman numbers in the four 
corners and inscriptions, “Republic of 
China,” and “Postage Due,” in Chinese 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindl report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to inelude 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 





1933 EDITION 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


Now On Sale 
NEW FEATURES—NEW SIZE—NEW PRICES 
CLOTH B 


Postage Extra. 


Shipping Weight 9 ive 
Send For Free Price List 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 different Wy Colonies, including 
searce COOK ISLANDS- ~~~ gd (as illus- 





tine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 

nies which you'll be proud to own 
ow, Sc to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals, 
ARD, DESK B, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 
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LXVian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 
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HENRY LOUFS (Dept. 5. T. 3) -WETTEREN (Belgiur 


SCARCE AIRMAILS! 


Fine packet of all-different AIRMAIL STAMPS 

ONLY, includin cg New (as illus. 

trated) Spain, e 

All for &c to eppheante ‘for Banner A pprovals! 
BANNER STAMP CO. 

Box 1170 STAMFORD, Conn. 


UNITED STATES 


the most popular of all stamps on approval, with catalog 
number underneath each stamp. FOREIGN COL- 
LECTORS ghould Ay _fomainere at give-away prices. 
ge Fo a 32 First National Bank 
Bidg., Sisabcenn hy Gia a. 


BIG NO. AMERICAN SPECIAL 
Contains stamps only from United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland. Includes Newfoundland .scenes, United 
States $2.00 stamp, scarce Canada Map. Packet of 
Commemoratives of United States, Canada and New- 
foundland. All for only 10c to approval applicants. 

H. N. Jackson, P.O.Box 864, Ti Ont., Canada 




















S COLOR STAMP GIVEN Cc 
with Wm. Tell, Smallest Uruguay, Pinhead 
Land, Boy ow gh ‘Waterfall, Camel, v 45 more 
27 var. Poland Dues to 500,000 Mks. Cat. 84¢ for 25¢. 
67 var. Belg. P. 4 Cat. $1.91, 50c. With Approvals only, 


that are differen’ 
PACIMPCO, Box 552T, Glendale, Calif. 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 
Scarce beautiful Labuan Geena tree-climbing monkey) value 20c. 
is included in our **Queer Countr: oe et from Congo, Kenya and 

iganda, walior, Morocco, 
ete. with no soeanens co ve his All Sor only 50 to ap 
proval applican: 
PHILIP ea... 1128-31st Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


READ THIS 


52 ald. DIFFERENT good on ne peetes BEAUTI- 
FU. ENCH COLONIAL PIC LS. That's not 
all. ” Seobas Wallet and Hinges, all iy 4c to Approval 
Applicants, 

United Pacific Philatelists Box 25 Ventura, Calif. 


BOYS COLLECT U. S. NAVY COVERS 


awe mailed with complete information from the 
Arkansas on special cacheted envelop flanked 
with. Metnraat me stamp for ten cents. 


CHARLES MAY, - Wayland, N. Y. 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF. STAMP: S 
postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


UNITED STATES STAMPS 


, $2, and $5, with gt eeeribe. North Borneo, 
= in my WONDER PACKET, for roc. to ap 
proval applicants. References. 
DRISCO, 882B 57th Street, 


THIS 6S em S:STAMP COLLECTION JES 

SCARCE TAMP i 

Ieee Cubs revenue Fr Colonies. Sa Salva- 
collection 

Reaakiletsnas ‘ending Be 




































Brooklyn, N. Y: 





2c ent, “Scotts 1 cat. $3 $2.25! 
‘to., (8-10) W. Springfield, Mass. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
POCKET ALBUM, COMMEMORATIVE SET, 
and 40 = different SCARCE stam 
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BS STAMPS WITHOUT CH 





FOR ALL BOYS 


TRIANGULAR LITHUANIA and 
FAR EAST PKT. GIVEN 


The countries and stamps in = fine pkt. 
have been carefully selected. For example, 
you will find Alouities, portrait of King Carol, 
Syria (Hama), an old Egypt. A large Biplane 
stamp, Latakia, an unused Persian stamp, 
Japan, many overprinted varieties, also the 
new issue (July 15th) three-cornered Airstamp 
from Lithuania. Just send 5c for postage, re- 
quest approvals and receive a furth er grand pkt. 
of 50 different stamps. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B8.L.), LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


STILL BIGGEST DOLLAR 


MIXED U. S. containing over gee different 
wt An for We: 1000 MIXE —_ for 26e; 
gee toe ot British Selentes fos te 1 O di fferent 

Colonies for 25c; different Latin- 

y— for 25¢; 100 didterene stamps from 50 
different countries for 1c: 000 HINGES ES. All 
above for o1 $1.00. Aapeoval selection ay with 
each order. end for our new U. 8. price | 


' New England Stamp Co., Inc. Established 1893 
53-B Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


SAMOAN 1S5LANOS! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our **Mystery Land’’ packet includes good stamps 
from Samoan Islands (pictured), Borneo, Sarawa 
Abyssinia (antelo a -_ ). Palestine Mozambique 
ae Co., ol istrict etc. No common 
European. ny to been ft applicants ONLY. 






























NAURU SHIP STAMP! 
MILLA EG hE 4 





Eritrea: aoa m.. stamp, etc.; all for pon 
‘ a applicants. [liustrated lists 
inclu 


UNIVERSAL SALES COMPANY, (Dept. B), CAMDEN, N. Y. 


ABIG BARGAIN—ALL FOR ONLY 50c 


amp am, Prowidin spaces for 2200 stamps with 700 illustra- 
Seat pack 00 diffe rent stamps, 500 hinges, and milli- 
metre im cee iy yh with each order our, pamp! let which tells 
‘How To Make a Stamp Collection Froperiy * and our 80 page price 
list of albums, supplies and hundreds of bargains in sets and packets. 


QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


GIVEN! ALL THIS 

Packet yore TRIANGLES, maa Baw NEW 

INEA AITUTAKI (Beauty), YIKA 
Crveples ul Paradise), SC HLESW! Ce toneoiete) t OL UM- 
BIAN REP. (Pictorial); also others including GUATE- 
MALA, ECUADOR, ER U, ete. Just think! Every- 
thing for only 10¢ to approv: al applicants. 
Fred R. Stone, 4317 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 
(as illustrated) and our big eckst c 
of 57 gGerent, inclodin Zanzi sear. 
MOROCCO, “TRANSVAAL, FH. OCEANICA, 
etc., etc., with illustrated ‘lists, all for only be 
to approval applican 


t Stamp Co., ‘Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


I VE N ! 


44 Brunei (as illustrated), Grotesque Afghanistan, Tan- 
f ganyika, Grenada, Weird Corea, Charkhari. Surinam, 
































=> n den. These splendid stamps 
=a GIVEN to those requesting our peas approvals 
and enclosing 3c for return pos' 


Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y: 
NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


Scarce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundsen’s 
Polar Flight), as illustrated, also packet all different 
stamps from Mauritania, Victoria, Lebanon 
Gpecnstend. ete. and a queer Salvador DIAMOND: 

APED stamp also included, all for only 5c 
to Saaeeovel applicants. 


J. GRILL, 


‘tea aie) RARE CHINA AIRMAIL! 
Bs This scarce stamp (as illustrated) and bis 
me. packet, 5a citerens from Charkhari, Schle 
. . . D- 

‘ cluding eirmaiis, red = ane commemora- 

{ * tive stamps, = — 5e ‘pproval appli- 
cant! Send tod 

4 Rt Stewart Stamp Winchendon, Mass. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc.; Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, memes of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 








Ciifton, BALTIMORE, MD. 








14c, 45c, $1.35, $2. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 
= a eee sd rp sanoe 446 Tremont St. Dept. Ag, 


porters; album s. Boston, Mass. 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 

This scarce triangle Bn meg -S and c 

packet Oltre Giuba, Nigeria, La tahia, 
Andorra, USticent (Fane bee 

rea, etc., and illustrated reall for 

only 5c to approval applicants 


SEMINOLE STAMP CO., 
3025-b Spaniding Ave.,Baltimore, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL CHINESE SET 


Searce Temple of Heaven Issue (complete) to et nady ee 
buyers, given. Approval prices 1, 2, and 3c. State size 
of collection and countries of interest. 


GATEWAY STAMP COMPANY 
300 Sunderland Building, : Omaha, Nebraska 
Stamps priced 14c, Ye, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 


if you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J, 


GIVEN Sramrs IN THe WORLD” 


Fine set of three beautiful Spanish Airmails, largest in the world, 
REE to applicants for our low priced approvals enclosing 3c postage. 


G.P. WHITNEY, MAYO COURT, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
CIVIL UNITED STATES 


crine collection of 25 different U. S. (Air Mails, 




































WAR gone American countries. all ‘tor Ge with o— 
provals that are different’’ Send today to: 
REVENUES L. W. HUDSON & Co. 








86 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield, N. J. 


SOUTHSEA PACKET (NO. 1) GIVEN 
flames fro “ and Caicos Islands, Brunei, Abyssinia, Cayman 
a m lndore, Bh opal, Kenya & Uganda, Cochin, Charkhari "ise- 
liptesolet: (eee t, Alaonites, Cameroons, Congo, Nigeria, Sudan, 
wit vy Vallaice ) and Futuna islands, “and other good. varietios 
nding Se ( wT; for postage. = - 
UGHTBOWNS sTaMP co. Southsea, England, 
50 GENUINE “SEEBECKS” 20c 
= lifferent, brilliantly colored, handsomely engraved 
— ps of Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador 
ued during gay’ philatelic nineties. Catalog $1.40! 
Order now and receive two Lene TASMANIA 


W. J. DAWSON, 9104-247th Street, Bellerose, N.Y. 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp! set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 

















million dollars ( and m scale: 
1 airmail set; i; interesting stamp from smallest republic on “earth: “ 
Dues ear 8 packet good stamps from Travan M 

les, % 


ete.—entire tor ize to approval 
stock book, with every order! 


characters. Bob, with pencil and pad, was 
listing the selections. Portugal and her 
colonies gave collectors plenty to do to keep 
up with surcharges in 1902 and then from 
1911 to 1915. Now, a single provisional 
surcharge, seventy on eighty centavos, lilac 
rose, for Angola, had arrived. On the fol- 
lowing page was a striking set of thirteen 
values for Mongolia with a separate picture 
for each value. One mung, sepia, printing 
press; two, lilac, telegraph operator; five, 
gray blue, workman at lathe; ten, green, 
government offices; fifteen, brown, Mon- 
golian revolutionary; twenty, carmine, teach- 
ing Latinized alphabet; twenty-five, violet, 
Mongolian soldier; forty, black portrait of 
Syke Bator; fifty, blue, Syke Bator Memorial; 
one turik, green, lake and mountain scene; 
three, violet, sheep shearing; five brown, 
camel caravan and ten blue, wild horses. 
Paper used has the Greek border watermark 
which is found on stamps prepared by the 
Soviet Press in Moscow. From France had 
come stamps memorializing the assassination 
of President Doumer in May, 1932. The 
“Peace” design by the late M. Albert Laurens 
representing a female figure holding out an 
olive branch has replaced many of the 
“Pasteur” and “Berthelot” types. Those 
to hand were the thirty, forty, forty-five, fifty, 

sixty-five, seventy-five and ninety centimes 
and one franc and one, fifty francs. Values 
from one to ten centimes now show the 
familiar “‘La Semeuse’”’ figur 

Mr. Lovell interrupted to to tell of the efforts 
of certain interested Pennsylvanians to have 
a portrait of William Penn for the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary. With this 
continuous flow of special stamps we shall 
eventually have a picture outline of our his- 
tory. For the American Philatelic Society 
and Convention held in Los Angeles, August 
18, horizontal coils of six cent stamps of the 
1922 design were on sale at a temporary 
branch post office. No arrangements were 
made for first day covers. 

Harry returned to his book. Here was a 
long set from Andorra which is under French 
control. The usual twenty-two values from 
one centime to ten and twenty francs carried 
a variety of characteristically native sub- 
jects. Chapel of Merixteu, bridge of St. 
Antoni, church of St. Miguel Engolesteas, 
Gorge of St. Julia and view of old Andorra. 
Canada’s Imperial Economic Conference, 
held in Ottawa in July, was commemorated 
by a set of four stamps. Three cents, red, 
portrait of King George V; five, blue, Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales; thirteen, green, 
Britannia seated between two hemispheres 
on which are shown all the British posses- 
sions, and one airpost, six cents on five, 
brown, overprint in blue, issue of 1930. 
From Latvia a series of six airmails has ar- 
rived. These continue the triangular form 
with an eagle in the design. It is one of 
those cases of limited supply. Twelve thou- 
sand, five hundred perforated sets, ten plus 
twenty santimu, black and green; fifteen 
plus thirty, red and gray and twenty-five 
plus fifty, blue and gray. Seven thousand, 
five hundred sets of the same, imperforated. 

“Other nations besides the United States 
make stamp errors,” Harry stated. “‘Here’s 
one from Roumania, a stamp depicting 
Alexander the Good. A hundred thousand 
copies were printed and then it was dis- 
covered a mistake had been made in the 
date of his accession which was given as 
1406 and should have been 1400. Perhaps, 
guided by a spirit of economy, these stamps, 
which had been at first refused, were finally 
accepted to fill in with till the arrival of a 
corrected supply of five hundred thousand. 
King Carol mounted on a white horse is 
depicted on a ten lei value, bright blue, 
which has the new watermarked paper. 
The King is saluting a passing battalion. 
Last year the centenary of the Roumanian 
Army was honored by a set to which this 
stamp might well belong.” 

Mr. Lovell put the selected stamps in 
three envelopes and having paid, the boys 
returned to Main Street where, as it was 
beginning to grow dark, the flashing lights 
from two motion picture theatres on opposite 
sides of the way made quite a display. Phil 
had stopped to glance over some cards of 
stamps which stood among the books in a 
window and the other two gathered at his 
shoulders. 

Eight attractive Uruguay stamps of the 
1923 Artigas type showing a mounted horse- 
man in profile were noted. As in the former 
set of three values these were printed by 
Waterlow and Sons of London. Denomina- 
tions, three centimos, green; seven, red; ten, 
orange; twelve, blue; seventeen, mauve; 
twenty-five yellow; thirty-six, olive, and fifty, 





Pocket stock book, 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? ... 





. « » When YOU Were Not a 


Scout 


OU have been having so much fun since that you probably never stop to think 


about it. 


Remember how you could hardly wait to join, how you wanted to put on one 


of those neat khaki uniforms, a pack on your back and hike off with the Troop 


to spend a night in: the open? 


You saw the other fellows coming back from Troop meeting boiling over with 


enthusiasm. Remember how you used fo listen to the older fellows tell of the 


stunts, the nights in camp, the patrol good times, the rallies? 


How anxious you were to wear a Tenderfoot badge, to signal with a pair of 


flags, to cook on an open fire, to stalk wild animals in the open, 





There are thousands of boys wishing, as you did. There may be a boy in your 


own neighborhood who would welcome a chance to join your Troop. Why don’t 


you ask him? Maybe you could help him with his Tenderfoot tests, or to earn 


his registration fee. 


Think right now who you could do a swell ‘“‘Good Turn.” Bring him to 


Troop meeting next time to join the largest boys’ organization in the world. 


If you are not already a Scout, get in touch with the nearest Troop—any 
Scout will be glad to help you. Stop some boy in Scout Uniform and ask 


him about it; or, if you prefer, write to the Boy Scouts of America, No. 2 


Park Avenue, New York City, for information. 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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BOYS! Here's the finest bicycle you ever saw 
deluxemotorbike model—built for speed! Comes 


fully equipped with horn, headlight, coaster brake, 
rear wheel stand, telescope pump, and other big fea- 
tures. Enameled in beautiful colors; chromium plated. 
This bike can be YOU RS—without one 


And just think! 
cent of cost! 


Join the Crowell Club and deliver three well- 


magazines to regular customers. No experience 


sary; we will start you winning dozens of wonderful 
rizes and earning your own SPENDING MONEY. 
Hurry! 


You can easily do this in your spare time. 
Mail the coupon! 


WINTHIS BIKE 





! New 
to you 


known 
neces- 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 272, 

The Crowell Publishing Co., 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRI 
Start me as a salesman at once. 

ST SNES. 6'eisb0:4%48sese eee eae 


Address. . 





City 


ZES. 








This Speedy 














ned 
wheels, machine-turned nose-block, ready-cut struts, etc. Clear 
building and fiving instructions. No tools needed. Mailed in un- 
breakable container, postpaid in U. 8S. and Canada, only 50c. 
Order one or more today 
IDLAN) D' 


'ORKS, Dept. T. Chillicothe, Ohio 
No stamra. Not. O 


. No catalogue. Give full address.) 








4 orlds 
tightunder your nose! Tiny livingcreatures ,962° VALUE 
- hair on insect legs..plant celis..countiess 
other marve's. Fun and education with the 
LAB MICROSCOPE 


‘post 
PAID 


00," Money back if 
bed. Order yours today. ei eS ee 
THE NEWMAN-STERN CO. 1740 E. 12th St. Clevelind, Ohio 














§ 


Is 


15” long—9” high. 6%” 

table. All metal construc- 

tion. A real tool—notatoy. Sent 

postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Ifsert 

Cc. O. D., $1.25 

Make your own jig saw puzzles; we 
tell you how Free. 






488 St. Paul Street 
J. & H. METAL PRODUCTS CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE, Five Sections, Brass bound, Powerful 10-X 
ae 10 ee. jgae Eye {ieee for looking at Mg 

. ju cE. an a . G . 
Big ‘value. Postpaid $1.76. C.0.D. Ise extra rent? 











BENNER & COMPANY, T-S2, Trenton, N. J. 











MOTORBIKE 
eee Can Be Yours 
Without Cost! 
For young people; beautiful, 
hand-made, finely finished. 
oe ¢ Ss sé a eet $ 1 79 
target face 7 
a ye ee i a 
22 in. paper target face 
Clip this adv. and order to-day. 
1 Send 4c. postage for big catalog. 
Mie STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, N. Y. 
%* Soft, Tanned Leather 
for making moccasins, jackets, caps, belts, 
hunting bags, gun holsters, knife and ax 
sheaths, embossed table covers, etc., etc. 
Send 3c in stamps for samples of genuine 
buckskin, cowhide and calfskin with price 
list. 
Rochester Fur Dressing Co. > ¢ 
290 Broad St., Rochester, N. Y. 
FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. Benjamin Aut i 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for ex- 
clusive agency details. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


INCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE—HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
—Esteblished 19 years. justra’ k, catalog 
and For Farming Magazine, also Monthly, Market 
letin si ices we pay. All for 10c. 
large rabbitries, address one nearest you. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 105 D NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MO. 























Nose against the 


tot... with!a 
- debated wit 


you ever since. 


disappoint you? Of course not. The goods t 


most for your money. 


chandise and service. 








.-. and a penny in your hand 


What was your first adventure as a customer before the world? 
enny in your fist; your nose flattened against a show window. 
yourself—cocoanut strips, or licorice pellets, or chocolate soldiers? 
t was serious business, for you and the storekeeper. 

But he had put his best values before you, and in the end everybody was happy—you, 
because you'd made a satisfactory purchase; he, because he’d made a satisfied customer. 

In that transaction blossomed a buying acumen which no doubt has helped to serve 
Likewise, the aim-to-please policy of that storekeeper is to this very 
day the golden rule of successful merchants and manufacturers. 
vertisements and see. Could they afford to — money for advertising space and then 


count on them to win both your immediate and your continued patronage. 

When there's something you need or want—or might want if attractively made 
known to you—clutch your pennies and greenbacks in either hand; study the advertise- 
ments in this magazine; and surely you'll be guided in the direction that leads to the 


Advertisements are show windows displaying the best offerings of the world of mer- 
Read them for your own benefit. 




























window 





Possibly as a very tiny 
Long 






Read any of their ad- 


ey advertise are their best offerings. They 











WITH D 


airplanes. 


should send 


Parent's signature 
















AN BEARD 


Live with Dan Beard, famous wilderness man, one of the founders 
of the Boy Scouts. 
Pike County, Pa.—alt. 1700 ft. 
men, naturalists, aviators, will personally help you to become an 
expert woodsman. 
marksmanship, pioneer woodcraft. 
i Cabin tents. 
you can pass tests and win merit badges. 


Grow strong and healthy in rugged land of 
Dan Beard, with staff of sports- 


Horsemanship. Lake swimming, canoe trips. 
Lindbergh Club makes model 
Not a Scout camp, but if you are a Scout 

Poe Boy Scout council 


at least one member. Inclusive fee. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


Dan Beard Camp, Suffern, N. Y. 
Please send me illustrated catalog. 


BOYS 10-17 
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BOYS’. LIFE Cover Suggestion Results 


N THE issues of Boys’ Lire for February and March, 1932, we printed an announce- 
ment offering $25 for an idea—a drawing or suggestion that we could use as the 








basis of a cover design for the magazine. 

Perhaps you were one of the many hundreds of boys, Scouts and non-Scouts alike, 
who wrote us in response to that announcement, sending in drawings or ideas for Boys’ 
Lire covers. 

It was my hope, when we published the announcement, that it would stimulate 
interest in drawing and art work, as well as in the covers of Boys’ Lire that we want 


all you readers to feel are in a sense your own. We expected to get a good many 





replies; we did not expect to get nearly as many as came in. We have already re- 
ceived between four and five thousand suggestions and drawings, and more are still 
coming in. 

We had no idea that we were starting a regular “Contest.” But that is exactly 
what it turned out to be. So that now we are announcing as the winner, Eagle Scout 








‘ O'Mara, St. Joseph, Mo.; Raymond Knausdorf, Attica, N. Y.; C. 


Edward W. Wrede, Jr., of Palm City, Calif. His suggestion is of a barefooted boy, 
fishing on the bank of a stream, so absorbed in the doings of a Troop of Scouts camped 
on the opposite bank that he fails to notice that he has a bite. 

But that is only one design out of several thousand. There are hundreds of others 





that are almost equally good. So we are printing here a list of those that we feel are 
entitled to Honorable Mention. Some of these we are putting aside, to keep on file, 
on the chance that later on we will be able to make use of them. Any that we use will 
be paid for at the same rate as the official winner—$25. 

But to avoid misunderstanding and confusion we have to make one thing clear: 
If you do not hear from us further, even though your name is on the Honorable Men- 
tion list, it is because we are not yet contemplating making use of your particular sug- 
gestion. Many suggestions have come in that are very similar. Twenty-seven letters, 
for example, came in with drawings or suggestions that we use a picture of Uncle 
Dan Beard, our National Scout Commissioner, for a Boys’ Lire cover. Twenty-six 
writers suggested Daniel Boone. Fifty-five suggested Abraham Lincoln, and seventy- 
seven suggested George Washington. One of several drawings that suggested the use 
of a Viking ship was embodied in a picture that had striking points of similarity with: 
a painting of a Viking ship that we had already purchased for use as a Boys’ Lire 
cover a couple of months before. You will simply have to rely on us in this—and | 
can assure you, each one of you, that if we make use of your own suggestion, or even 
definitely plan to, you will hear from us. 

Finally, I want to thank each and every one of you that sent in a letter or drawing. 
We have all appreciated, very much, your writing to us, and we hope that it will make 
you feel more than ever that Boys’ Lire is your own magazine. 


gene & Wek 


Honorable Mention 


F. Shook, Staunton, Va.; John J. Nicol, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Berenfeld. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Malcom Ditton, 
Moravia, N. Y.; Benjamin Pasternack, Jersey City, N.J.; Charlotte W. Pineo, Natick, Mass.; Jack Woods, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Leonard Fye, New Castle, Pa.; Harold Gibson, Greensburg, Pa.; Earl Greer, Jr., Wills 
Point, Texas; Charles E. Taylor, Silver City, New Mez.; Jos. E. Vincent, Seattle, Wash.; Nancy McBride, 
Seattle, Wash.; Harrison M. Reed, Jr., So. Jacksonville, Fla.; Fred Chmura, Chicopee, Mass.; Donald Owen, 
New Britain, Conn.; Edward J. Whitcher, Jr., Wyoming, Ohio; Robert Abram, Louisrille, Ky.; Perry Walton, 
Boston, Mass; Solon Eggleston, Monrovia, Calif.; R. Lucas Rodriguez, San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America; 
Charles Bradley, Rockford, Ill.; Sykes Kennon, University, Miss.; E. D. Murdock, Lidgerwood, N. Dak.; 
Woodrow Williams, Clintonville, Wis.; H. Bennett, Houlton, Ore.; Russell Gunsaulis, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Herbert W. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eric Larson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jim Black, Compton, Calif.;Norman 
Hasselriis, Summit, N. J.; Martin Grady, Minneapolis, Minn.; Wm. J. Clark, Bustleton, Philadelphia,Pa.; 
Thomas Marcus, Clanton, Ala.; V. Lee Hardin, Beaumont, Texas; Robert C. Nelson, De Land, Fla.; Harold 
Kluthe, Lake Andes, 8S. Dak.; V. & W. Couperthwaite, Windber, Pa.; Linwood Thompson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Dell Johnson, River Falls, Wisz.; Gerald Debnam, Snow Hill, N.C.; Warren Dillaway, Jr., Newton Hlds., 
Mass.; Eugene Adelson, North Arlington, N. J.; Albert J. Hendricks, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; N. M. McCaffrey, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jesse McClain, Corning, N. Y.; E. B. Laney, Luna, New Mez.; Edwin Nutzman, Fisher, 
Minn.; George Reece, Jr., Soddy, Tenn.; Roy Cobbs, Danville, Va.; Ernest Hendricks, Richlandtown, Pa.; 
Clyde Blocker, Huntington, Ind.; Victor Karaba, Chicago, Ill.; Leonard Berg, St. Paul, Minn.; Tay Turner, 
New York, N. Y.; Giles Kelsey Atwood, Chicago, Ill.; David Bishop, Bethlehem, Pa.; John Hansen, St. 
j Paul, Minn.; Gilbert M. Colbeck, Elko, Nev.; William Wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Weir, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
William McCracken, Perryopolis, Pa.; Howard John Cook, Glenbrook, Conn.; Robert M. Simons, Turner, 
Mont.; Claude Hansen, Colorado Springs, Colo.; A.J. Sims, Jr., Dutch Valley, Knozville, Tenn.; Charle 8 
Haas, Corpus Christi, Texas; James William Byerly, Sharpville, Pa.; a Overlade, Salt ~ ake City, Utah; 
Ralph Galbraith, Hinsdale, Ill.; Paul Brunkow, Delano, Minn.; William Hindman, Seminole, Okla.; Emerson 
Scholer, Lafayette, Ind.; Roy Williams, Kansas City, Kan.; Ray Seitz, Syracuse, Y.; George 
Reppert, Jr., Montclair, N. J.; John Potts Wendell, Pottstown, Pa.; Peter Krimmel, Erie, Pa.; enry 
Swensen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert Bendorf, Scotia, Calif.; Howard John Cool, Glenbrook, Conn.; Harry S. 
Ives, Berea, Ohio; Robert M. Simons, Turner, Mont.; Frank Achuff, Holland, Bucks Co., Pa.; John J. 

. Mathews, Luling, Texas; R. A. Smith, 
Des Moines, Wash.; Oakley Van Zee, Brooklyn, Iowa; David A. McGilvray, Jr.; Chicago, Ill.; Walter Cullen, 
Cherrydale, Va.; Ted Fiar, Uxbridge, Mass.; Douglas Brewer, Norfolk, Va.; Edmund Werhner, Valley 
Stream, N. Y.; Dan Armstrong, Silver Spring, Md.; LeGette Tarver, Laredo, Texas. 
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Books Recommended this Month 


NFORMATION on nature for those who 
can have only one book about birds a 
reptiles, trees and ferns, flowers and insects, 

rocks and minerals. 


He Who Sees in the Dark, by James E. 
West and Peter O. Lamb. Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam. $1.75. 

HE life of Major Frederick Burnham, 

Honorary Scout, frontiersman, explorer, 
adventurer—one of the greatest Scouts of 
all time. 


Boy Heroes of Today, by Dan Beard. 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. $1.75. 
(THE National Scout Commissioner tells 
the stories of the rescues by Scouts 
which have won them the Gold Honor 
Medals for Saving Life. 


The Year Round, by C. J. Hylander. 
Putnam. $2.00. 







Flying and How To Do It,by Assen Jor- 
danoff. Grosset. $1.00. 


Y A flyer who knows the student’s prob- 
lems. Well illustrated to show the prit- 
ciples of the plane and its handling. 







The Omnibus of Sport, edited by Grant- 
land Rice and Harford Powel. Harper. 
$3.50. : 
STORIES, articles and verse about all kinds 

of sport from football to mountaineering. 
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Hiking With Green Bar Bill) 


(Concluded from page 20) 


A few years ago, while visiting the Chicago 
Boy Scout Camps, a Scout presented me with 
what has become my favorite neckerchief 
Jide. I never got his name and I am really 
sorry that I didn’t, because the slide is a 
peacl +h. It is a wonderful piece of wood 
carving in the shape of the head of a Viking 
Chief. It has been with me through many 
countries and has never failed to arouse 
interest. 

But wood isn’t the only material that you 
can use for neckerchief slides. I have seen 
wonderful ones made from leather, tooled or 
laced or punched; from birch bark; from pieces 
of insulated wire, heavy cord or leather 
thong turned into three or four stranded 
Turkish knots. Horn also is excellent, so 
are various hard nuts, such as our good old 
hickories. A turtle shell or a bamboo joint 
makes a good slide, too. I have even seen 
the heads of corncob pipes and clay pipes 
ysed. Especially fancy are the neckerchief 
slides whic h you may make from the re- 
mainder of your lamb stew. With the help 
of a file and a bit of paint, you can turn a 
joint of the vertebrae of lamb or sheep into a 
slide featuring the head of a goat or a moose. 

As you see, the possibilities for making 
something original are unlimited. 

If you are inter- 
ested in slides, look 
at the bottom of this 


now that I have 
had my say, I 
will dive in among 
my letters and bring 
out the reserve. I 


page of the magazine. 


Ten Scout Teasers 


page. Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. 
stuck you will find the answers on another 


—GREEN Bar BI. 


watch, and as the second hand reached sixty, 
he said “Go.” We were to raise our hand 
when we judged one minute to be up and 
were we surprised when our P. L. told us 
afterwards that the first hand came up at 
27 seconds, two more at 36, and all of 
them before 43. We tried a few more 
times and we soon got to judge within 
10 seconds of the 60. Why not try it at 
your meeting or have a friend time you? 

—John Wheeler, 2nd Cl. 

Yes, why not? 


Dear Green Bar Bill: 

I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing how a fellow who first seemed to be a 
terrible nuisance to our Patrol really turned 
out to help us along. 


Somebody thought that the fellow might | 


get a lot of good out of being a Scout, so he 
was signed up with the Troop, and it was de- 
cided that the only place where he would fit 
in was my Patrol. 

He seemed all right to start with, but was 
he stupid! It took us a month and the efforts 
of five boys to teach him the Tenderfoot 
Requirements, and when we started him on 
the Second Class Requirements we just 
seemed to get nowhere. Every one of us had 
to show him how to 
do this and how todo 
that, so that we fi- 
nally got so much 
training that we 
could go through the 
Second Class Re- 
quirements with our 
eyes closed. 


We all like the fel- 


Ifyou get 





get a lot of swell 


suggestions from 1 
friends throughout 
the country. Many 


of them, I think, will 
prove of interest to 
you, also. So here 
goes: : 


Dan Beard. 


nN 


Dear Bill: 

We have found in 
our Patrol that pro- 
jects help us in our 
first-aid study. 

This is the way we 
do it: 

I place a fellow on 
the floor and say to 
the other fellows: 


oO on a nn > w 


for one mile? 





. Every year in October a pilgrimage of 
Boy Scouts is made to a grave in one of We are now busy 
the eastern States under the leadership 4 
of the National Scout Commissioner, 

hose grave is it? 

. Where and when will the Fourth Inter- 
national Jamboree take place? 
. Which hand is used in Scout handshake? 
. How is a Boy Scout officially recognized 
when traveling in a foreign country? 
. How old must a Scout be to pass the First 
Class Requirements? 

. Who originated the phrase “Once a fore 
Scout, always a Scout’? é 

. What makes poison ivy poisonous? 

. Who is the Honorary President of the 
Boy Scouts of America? 

. What is the first line, of the third verse of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner”? 

10. What is the world’s record for Scout pace 


low. He really can’t 
help being so dumb. 


teaching him the 
First Class Require- 
ments, and funny 
enough, we, ourselves, 
are learning the re- 
quirements better 
than we have ever 
known them be- 


So, what in the 
beginning looked like 
a nuisance has helped 
to bring the advance- 
ment in our Patrol 
higher than in any 
other Patrol in our 








This fellow was 
found unconscious in 
agarage. The door was locked, the car still 
running. I just dragged him out. Show 
what you will do to bring him back to life. 

or: This fellow was skating on thin ice 
and broke through. He is chilled to the 
point of collapse. What will you do? 

or: This fellow was found lying in the sun, 
apparently in a faint but with his face red. 
What will you do? 

—Bob Reynolds, 1st Cl., P. L. 

I bite! What will I do? 

Never mind me, Bob. 
projects are magnificent. 


I think your 


Dear Green Bar Bill: 

We tried an interesting stunt at our last 
Patrol Meeting. We tried to judge time. 
We were supposed to judge the length of a 
minute. Our Patrol Leader looked at his 











FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


Tie a tag on to the slide. Write your 
name and address on one side of the tag 
(if you are a Scout, also your Rank, and 
the name of your Patrol and Troop). 


On the other side write either 


2 PARK AVENUE, 








Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the most original 


NECKERCHIEF SLIDES 


Get going, send that slide to Green Bar Bill and try to win one of the prizes. 


Send before November 1, 1932 to 


Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


Troop. We are kept 

busy all the time, 

and even the boy has started to enjoy it. 
—Charles Russell, 1st Cl., P. L. 


Those were letters from some of my friends. 
When'll I get yours? In a couple of days? 
Swell! I'll be looking forward to it. 

And now let’s close with a thought for the 
month, which I came across the other day: 

“Tf you do a good job somewhere, you will 
get more fun from hearing somebody else 
tell you how good you are than you will get 
from hearing yourself tell somebody else.” 

Agree? 

Solong. See you in November! 

And don’t forget to write. 








SECOND PRIZE, $5.00 


“Dear Green Bar Bill 
“If I don’t win you may add my slide 
to your collection.” or 


“Dear Green -Bar Bill 
“If I don’t win please return my slide.” 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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3 
new )2-page 
LIONEL 


Model Railroad Planning Book 


ET this big, gorgeously illustrated 

book, if you want to know the real 
fun of model railroading—the most fas- 
cinating hobby any man or boy can have. 
This new Planning Book tells you: 
(1) how to plan and lay out your railroad 
system and (2) what to get to make it true- 
to-life down to the last detail. It gives 
you a dozen different track layout combi- 
nations; it tells you all about switches, 
crossings, tunnels, bridges, signal towers, 
telegraph lines—in fact, everything you 
need to make a real model railroad oper- 
ating system. It shows how you can start 
with a few feet of single track, a locomo- 
tive and several cars and then gradually 
add to your equipment until you have a 
great four-track system with batteries of 
powerful locomotives hauling great strings 
of freight cars, coal cars, gondolas and 
cabooses. There is even a wrecking train 
with special derrick and floodlight cars. 
Pullmans, Diners, Observation and Mail 


cats are described and pictured in full 
colors; as are also faithful models of many 
famous locomotives and crack passenger 
trains such as the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the Pennsylvania Limited, the 
Blue Comet, the Olympian and others. 


WARNING 

Don’t fail to get this book at once. Last 
year thousands were disappointed because 
they waited too long. Clip the coupon 
below. Print your name and address on 
it and take it at once to the nearest de- 
partment store, hardware, electrical, toy 
or sporting goods store handling Lionel 
Electric Trains. There you can get a copy 
of this Lionel Model Railroad Planning 
Book absolutely free. 

SPECIAL OFFER: If it is not easy for 
you to call at a Lionel dealer’s store — 
mail the coupon below direct to the Lionel 
Corporation and this expensive book will 
be sent at once provided you enclose 10¢ 


to cover handling and mailing costs. 


Clip coupon— Read directions carefully 


_ 


NOTICE TO ALL AUTHORIZED LIONEL DEALERS. The bearer of this coupon _ 
is entitled to receive, absolutely free one copy only of the new 1932 Lionel Model 
Railroad Planning Book. No coupon will be redeemed by Lionel unless it contains 


the bearer’s name and address. 





handling and mailing costs. 


Name 


. NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. If your dealer cannot supply you with a Lionel Rail- 
road Planning Book, or if it is not easy to go to his store, mail this coupon to the 
LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. 14, 15 E. 26th ST., NEW YORK CITY. We | 
will send you this expensive book, provided you enclose 10¢ (stamps) (coin) to cover | | 
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“TI wish you could find a way to convey 
the expression of my gratitude for this 
wonderful welcome to all those I had the 
pleasure to meet between the Coasts.” 


I am doing this very thing by printing his 
words of greeting in our magazine. 


B Dunsertn, Norta Daxota— 
OY SCOUTS of the United States and 
Canada had their own prominent place in the 
celebration of a hundred years of peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States, which 
took the form of the dedication of an inter- 
national peace garden, a 3,000 acre tract on 
either side of the international boundary, 
between Dunseith, North Dakota and 











This miniature of an ancient Nipponese 

warrior came asa gift from the Boy 

Scouts of Ohmiya, Japan, to the Boy Scouts 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boissevain, Manitoba. Thousands of persons 
came to this point to witness the ceremonies. 
Twenty Eagle Scouts of North Dakota 
representing the Boy Scouts of America, and 
twenty Canadian Rover Scouts served as a 
Guard of Honor. The international peace 
garden is the result of several years of effort 
by residents of both countries to com- 
memorate the long standing peaceful rela- 
tions of the two countries. The garden site 
is thirty miles north of the geographic center 
of the North American continent and is 
marked by a monument made of native 
stone, carrying the following inscription: “To 
God in His Glory, we two Nations dedicate 
this garden and pledge ourselves that as 
long as men shall live, we will not take up 
arms against one another.” 

With the ceremony ended, several Cana- 
dian Scouts hiked with the Scout party from 
the United States to the camp of the Boy 
Scouts of Minot, North Dakota, where they 
spent the night. 

The arrangements for the American 
participation were under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles L. Sommers, member of 
the National Executive Board, and Chair- 
man of Region No. 10, the actual activities 
being in charge of former Gov. R. A. Nestos of 
North Dakota, and a group of laymen and 
Scout Executives, while the Canadian Scout 
Contingent was headed by Frank Fould, 
Director of the Boy Scouts Association at 
Winnipeg. 


Nassau County, New Yorr— 

Tue splendid campsite of the Boy Scouts 
of the Nassau (N. Y.) County Council stands 
to-day free of indebtedness as a result of the 
generosity of members of the family of the 
late Mortimer L. Schiff, President of the Boy 
Scouts of America at the time of his death, a 
little more than a year ago. They have 
contributed $40,000 to lift the mortgage 
upon the property, in accordance with the 
known wishes of Mr. Schiff before he died and 
of Mrs. Schiff prior to her own more recent 
death. 

The Scouts have erected a memorial on 
the campsite to the memory of Mr. Schiff, 
which was appropriately dedicated at an 
impressive ceremony in the presence of a 
large group of Scouts, Scouters, and other 
friends of the Nassau County Council. The 
cancelled mortgage was presented to Carl 
Stedman Brown, President of the Nassau 
County Council, by John M. Schiff, son of the 
| late banker, who with his sister Mrs. Hall 
| was present at the ceremonies, and was then 
' burned in an urn held by a Scout garbed as an 





Indian. During an Indian dance, “To the 
Wind,” the ashes were scattered to the four 
points of the compass." The memorial to Mr. 
Schiff was built by the Scouts, themselves, 
and will be the base of the camp flagpole. 
The inscription on the bronze plate of the 
monu nent reads as follows: 

“Erected by the Boy Scouts of Nassau 
County in memory of Mortimer L. Schiff, 
whose wide counsel and generous gifts so 
greatly aided them in securing for their 
permanent camp, Wauwepex, President of 
Boy Scouts of America from May 6, 1931, to 
June, 1931, Director of Nassau County 
Council, January 1, 1920, to February 3, 
1930.” 

Mr. John M. Schiff in making the presen- 
tation stated that one of the last wishes 
expressed by his mother before her death 
was that the mortgage assumed by the family 
upon the Scout camp should be cancelled. 
In accepting the gift and in dedicating the 
memorial, President Brown said to Mr. John 
Schiff and his sister: “‘ No words of mine can 
set forth adequately the wise counsel and 
unfailing generosity of your father and his 
great service to this Council and to these 
boys. This memorial is in its very form 
symbolic of the character and great heart of a 
man in whose memory it stands. It is per- 
manent—fourteen tons of stone having been 
built into this monument by loving labor of 
the boys of this camp. It is pressed deep into 
Mother Earth, just as the character and true 
nobility of your father was set deep in the 
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(Concluded from page 19) 


dous value, not only as possible means by 
which many persons may eventually see and 
enjoy a greater portion of the Park, byt 
because it has done a vast amount in the 
direction of protecting the Park against 
forest fires. 

It is a service such as this that the value 
of the Scout program to the public becomes 
doubly apparent. 


OwvyHEE, OREGON 
Here is the story of a Scout Patrol that 
is almost unique in that its members are 
being separated by the same cause which 
brought them together. 

It is the interesting story of a Scout 
Patrol organized during the work of con- 
structing the highest dam in the world at 
Owyhee, to impound a vast lake to be used 
to irrigate and make fertile 132,000 acres of 
desert land. In the four years that the dam 
was being built a Scout Patrol was carried 
on with sons of engineers and other workers 
on the project as members and under the 
leadership, as Scoutmaster, of Mr. C. A, 
Betts, one of the engineers. Some twenty- 
five boys gained experience in Scouting 
through membership in the Patrol. Mr. 
Betts writes me that despite the fact that 
the homes of the workers were situated at 
the base of the cliffs with only a few feet 
each for dooryards and with practically no 
other space available for recreation pur- 
poses, nevertheless the Scouts under thise 
difficult circumstances practiced good Scout- 
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The flag base at the Nassau County {N. Y.} camp, built by the Scouts as an 
affectionate memorial to the late Mortimer L. Schiff 


foundations of generosity and love of his 
fellow men. 

“‘Purposely, this structure is made the base 
of a flagpole upon which shall float the Stars 
and Stripes so long as this site shall be in use, 
and assuredly upon the everlasting founda- 
tion of character, and great-heartedly like the 
man whose memory we thus perpetuate, the 
flag of our country shall firmly and safely 
float over a free people, and continue to 
stand as it has always stood for liberty, for 
justice, for equality, and for service.” 





TIrasca Park, MinnesoTa— 

ECENTLY, a group of thirty-four 
Eagle Scouts representing nearly every 
Council in the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and part of 
Montana, comprising Region No. 10, built a 
new trail in Itasca Park, Minnesota which 
holds within its borders the lake of the same 
name, the actual source of the great Missis- 
sippi River. 

Each summer for three years past, there 
has been an Eagle Scout Wilderness Trail 
Building Camp, and each year the Scouts 
build a section of trail through the primeval 
forests which bound the Lake. Bit by bit the 
forest is being threaded with these trails as a 
result of the efforts of the Scouts. Those 
built this year have been in a section of the 
Park that is complete Northern wilderness. 
The boys cut their way through brush and 
forest land, and constructed several practical 
bridges of heavy logs across streams and 
swampy spots. Representatives of the 
Forest Service have given high praise to the 
efforts of the Scouts, stating that the Trail 
building in the park has proved of tremen- 


ing. Now the dam is done and the reservoir 
is filling, and the workers must leave for 
employment elsewhere. 





AKron, On1o— 
Ir THE Boy Scouts of Akron were to take 
a formal vote, they would probably declare 
their recent camp session the finest ever. 
That would be because, for the first time, 
they enjoyed the full facilities of their new 
camp, Manatoc. It was dedicated last 
June just before the camping season began. 
There was pretty keen competition at the 
camp this summer, especially for the er- 
joyment of a most interesting feature, the 
twelve cabins built in the limbs of large 
trees and constituting the Tree House 
Camp. A photograph of one of them wil 
be found on the Scout World page. Only 
veteran campers are privileged to enjoy these 
tree houses and I can tell you that every 
young Scout at Manatoc anxiously awaits 


: the time when he can be classed as a Veteran, 


and be a member of the group of four boys 
assigned to each of the tree houses. There 
seems to be a real lure in roosting in a tree 
at night. 

Manatoc with its 525 acres touches 4 
State park of almost equal area, so that the 
Akron boys have more than a thousand 
acres on their playground. The camp stands 
as a tribute to the foresight and generosity 
of the late H. Karl Butler, former President 
of the Council, and to the fine contribution 
by three great Akron rubber companies, 
Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone, which, 
with the splendid gifts of a number o 
public spirited citizens, have made possible 
this modern and well equipped Scout camp. 
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Heavy wool jacket conveniently closed 
with a Talon separating fastener has deep 
knitted bands at wrists and bottom. Rag- 
lan sleeves and capacious pockets make it 
smartly comfortable. 

The tweed knickers depend upon the 
Talon for a trimly sealed front. 


q FREE! PICTURES—5 FAMOUS 
4 as FLIERS! To every boy who 
| sends us the price tag or size tags or the 
name from the Talon fastened knickers 
| or longics he buys, we will send a set of 
live pictures of the world’s greatest fliers! 
} All are record holders! 


ITS CORRECT NAME /S TALO N 


Think of it! Just think of the faith 
these pilots have in the genuine Talon 
slide fastener. It has kept them warm 
as they flew alone high over the At- 
lantic Ocean. Kept out freezing 
snows and wind as they soared to- 
ward the North Pole. Protected them 
by keeping the bitter cold of South 
Pole air out of their sleeping robes. 

But it’s not only on daring air ex- 
plorations that the genuine Talon 
has won the friendship of brave men. 
Night after night air mail pilots slip 
into their Talon fastened flying suits. 
Student Pilots on their first flights 
take a tip from the older men...they, 
too, all insist upon the genuine Talon. 


Now today there is a store in your 
neighborhood that is featuring the 
same aviator type Talon fastener on 
knickers, longies and in the trousers 
of the new suits for your own size. 

Try them on. Get the Talon thrill 
of dressing as fast as the fellows you 
see flying passengers and mail to far 
cities. But we want to tell you one 
thing . . . there is only one genuine 
Talon exactly like the kind aviators 
use .. . it has the name Talon on the 
little metal slider. Look for it. Refuse 
others like you would a junk plane. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER CO., MEADVILLE, PA. 


NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILA. « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 


THE NAME 
1S ON THE 
SLIDER 


WHY TALON IS A GUIDE TO 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


* 

1 There is a special Talon Fastener for every 
application. 2 No Talon Fastener is ever sold to 
makers of shoddy merchandise. 3 Every Talon 
Fastener application is supervised by Talon de- 
signers. 4 Every Talon Slide Fastener can be 
washed without wrinkling or rusting. 5 Talon 
makes the smallest and lightest slide fastener 
used. 6 Talon makes the only fastener that 
closes twice as easily against strain. 7 More 
than 100,000,000 units of Talon fastened mer- 
chandise have been sold over the counters of 
America’s fine stores. 
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SAY. THAT AIN'T FAIR, 
YOU'VE BEEN TAKING LIKE THAT THE FIRST 
LESSONS ON THE QUIET TIME | BET I WIN 
THE NEXT SPEED 








\F FATTY GAN TYPE WHERE ARE THOSE 

CONTEST BLAN KS | WANT 
TO TYPE MY LETTER 
RIGHT NOW 
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TST TT) | ROLL AT ONCE! BOVAL Signal 
ENOUGH PRIZES FOR OPPORTUNITY AWARDS! 


EYERN BODY --- 1063 OF THEM! 











(7 . 7 THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY WILL STURDY .. . MADE FOR YEARS OF HARD Dall! 

wy (P PAY $5000 IN CASH PRIZES FOR THE MOST USE! LIGHT.. EASY TO CARRY WHEREVE 

INTERESTING 50 WORD LETTERS ABOUT THE YOU GO A REAL BEAUTY! FINISHED IN 

NEW ROYAL SIGNET, THE IMPROVED SIM- GREEN VELVETONE PRICED ONLY $29.50 
PLIFIED PORTABLE THAT SELLS FOR ONLY SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA. CONVEN 
$29.50. MERELY ENROLL WITH A DEALER, IENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. 
SEE AND TRY THE NEW TYPEWRITER — HERE ARE THE AWARDS— 
THEN HAND IN YOUR ENTRY BEFORE MID- 163 OF THEM—ALL CASH 
NIGHT OCTOBER 31ST, 1932 IST PRIZE, $1000; 2ND PRIZE, $500; 38 

THE NEW ROYAL SIGNET IS THE HANDI- PRIZE, $250; 10 4TH PRIZES, $100 EACH, 
EST OF SMALL TYPEWRITERS SIMPLE oon} 50 5TH PRIZES, $25 EACH; 100 6TH PRIZES, 
CAUSE WITH MONO-FACE TYPE THERE IS NO $10 EACH; IN ALL CASES OF TIE DUPLICATE 
SHIFT KEY TO PUZZLE OR CONFUSE YOU! AMOUNTS WILL BE AWARDED 
































ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC, * 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


USE THIS COUPON—FILL OUT—DETACH— MAIL 7ODAl 


. o*. «aS ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
ROY A L. 2. > . =. 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
»s < ne PLEASE SEND ME FULL DETAILS CONCERNING ROYAL SIGNET 
¢ 5 , eo "ft “OPPORTUNITY AWARDS; ALSO LITERATURE DESCRIBING THE 
! j , NEW ROYAL SIGNET. 
SIGNET ~ ek 
<> SES ADDRESS. 


MONO-FACE TYPE © NO SH/FT KEY 
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